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cient Teapot”’ stands 
in honor among the 
relics in Pilgrim Hall 
at Plymouth, Ameri- 
| can relations with 
the land of tea did 
not begin as early as 
this bit of faience 
might suggest. 
Moreover, _ shape, 
material and deco- 
ration show suspi- 
cious likeness to a 
similar utensil in the 
basement hall, which 
claims far less an- 
tiquity. Nevertheless American relations 
with China are based on the teapot. An 
epoch-making event in our colonial his- 
tory required over three hundred chests of 
tea and a vessel no smaller than Boston 
harbor to brew it in. 

It was an exchange of drinks which 
first brought the Chinese. and Americans 
together. China raised tea and America 
raised ginseng. In 1720 this anthropo- 
morphic root was discovered in Canada 
by the Jesuit Lafitau. In 1750 it was 
found in Vermont, where at that time 
it grew in great plenty and perfection. 
Poets, both oriental and occidental, have 
sung the virtues of Bohea; but only the 
followers of Confucius appreciate ginseng. 
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BATTLE-FLAG CAPTURED 


AT THE HAN FORTS, 
COREA, 1871. 


Difference in diet and temperament 
accounts probably for the variation in 
opinion. In our country the “first of 
plants,”’ so called by the Chinese and the 
“legs and thighs separated” of the Iro- 
quois Indians, is a curiosity. In Emerso- 
nian conception, it is “‘ a plant the virtues 
of which have not yet been discovered” 
(among us), and therefore a weed. 

As early as 1747 the missionary schools 
at Stockbridge, Mass., were disturbed by 
the demand for this article of oriental 
commerce. The Indians roaming the 
woods had found a bonanza which, by 
exchange with the Dutch merchants at 
Albany, secured them more rum and 
brandy than was good for stomach or 
soul. Both Dutch domine and Yankee 
teacher mourned over this unhallowed 
passion of the uncelestial Chinese for 
an American forest weed. Nevertheless 
this was the beginning of American com- 
merce with China. When the logical 
results of the “ Boston tea party” were 
manifest in a new flag which floated even 
in the far Asiatic seas, New York and 
Boston vessels were loaded for China, and 
the chief article in the cargo was ginseng. 
The Yankees profited by the costly expe- 
rience of the first mariners of the Dutch 
Republic, who had supposed that the 
Japanese would buy cheese and butter. 
Finding only elevated noses at the smell 
of the one and wry or stolid faces at the 
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taste of the other, the Dutchmen learned 
to bring what the Japanese called for. 
Later the Americans took a point from 
the Dutch, selling in China what the 
Chinese wanted. 

It was on Washington’s birthday, 1784, 
that the first ship floating the stars and 
stripes, commanded by Captain Green, 
set sail from New York. Samuel Shaw, a 
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veteran of the United States First Artil- 
lery, was supercargo. Returning to New 
York, May 11, 1785, Major Shaw gave a 
lively narrative of his voyage to Chief 
Justice Jay ; but his journal was not pub- 
lished until 1847. When Captain Cook 
returned from his journey in the North 
Pacific Ocean, the mercantile world was 
directed to this new field of adventure as 
an amazing treasury of fur-bearing ani- 
mals. Forthwith a new fleet of ships bear- 
ing the stars and stripes went out into the 
Pacific Ocean to catch the movable and 
explore the immovable. Although others 
have made the claim, we are inclined to 
believe that Captain Gray, who in May, 
1792, discovered the Columbia River, 
naming it after his own vessel, was the 
first to carry the American flag around 
the world. A tremendous impulse was 
now given to the trade with an oriental 
nation whose ideas of dignity and dress 
are largely emphasized by the use of fur. 
The American fur ships, timing their de- 
parture from the Atlantic ports so as to 
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reach the Oregon coast in the spring, 
traded during the summer and then went 
to the Hawaiian Islands in the autumn; 
there, besides refitting, they purchased 
sandalwood, sharks’ fins and __ tortoise 
shells for the China trade. After two 
years’ cruising and trade, they hastened 
to their Atlantic homes, laden with tea, 
silk and porcelain, “walking upon the 
wings”? of the monsoon. ‘To this day 
the Chinese name of Hawaii is the “ San- 
dalwood Islands.” 

Like all the other fan-we7 or “ foreign 
devils,’’ the Americans lived at Canton in 
the district occupied by the “ factories.” 
Our trade steadily increased. Except 
a temporary suspension of business in 
1821, because an American sailor killed a 
Chinese, there was little to vary the mo- 
notony of their life until 1842. Then 
after the opium war, when the ports of 
Amoy (where alone the native word cha 
is pronounced tea) Foo-chow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai were opened, American enter- 
prise took advantage of fresh opportuni- 
ties of trade, settling in these ports. Dur- 
ing most of the years since that time, the 
American trade with China has been next 
to that of the British, which leads all. 

What has been the mark which our 
country has made upon China and Chi- 
nese Asia? What the mark of Russia, 
England and France is, all the world 
knows. In one respect these nations, 
despite their differences in civilization, are 
alike: they are all earth-hungry. ‘ Rus- 
sia the ravenous” is no more desirous 
of territory than are Engiand and France. 
For two centuries the Cossack and the 
Tartar skirmished along the northern 
frontier of ‘the Chinas;’’ and the re- 
sult is that to-day the talons of the 
double-headed eagle graze the borders of 
China, Corea and Japan. By one stroke 
of diplomacy— “satanic” the British 
call it— Russia in 1861 sheared off the 
northern fleece of the Chinese sheep to 
the extent of two hundred thousand 
square miles. By another stroke, when 
Japan was busy in 1874 in settling the 
Formosa affair with China, Russia gained 
Saghalin, where to-day she has a power- 
ful garrison and a vast penal settlement 
for the worst of her criminals. This is 
Russia’s way ; but somehow that of Great 
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Britain is not very different. Besides mak- 
ing China the opium shop for the dis- 
posal of her India crop of poppy-poison, 
she has a fashion of always getting her 
“ indemnities”’ paid, not only in silver, 
but also in land. She occupies Hong 
Kong, and on the southwestern frontiers 
of China her sentinel’s cry of “ All’s well” 
is heard in Burmah. France, in her curi- 
ous horizontal scheme of attempted col- 
onization, lacks not only perpendiculars 
and proportion, but usually the elements 
of success. In her belt of so-called colo- 
nies, which are chiefly in tropical regions, 
instead of new broods of Frenchmen 
hatched out, there are, as a French writer 
declares, neither omelets nor chicks. 
Nevertheless China has lost her tributary 
state, Annam, over which the tricolor flag 
waves. Germany has not yet stepped in 
to buy or appropriate Formosa; but who 
can tell when the disease of earth-hunger 
will not attack the giant under the spiked 
helmet ? 

In a word, it is European policy with 
Asiatic nations to get hold of their terri- 
tory, and after every war to appropriate 
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our country by President Arthur, of “ the 
great Pacific Power.’”’ Valuable as is our 
commerce with the land of tea, silk and 
porcelain, with the peninsula ginseng 
fields and the islands of art and lacquer, 
the chief American work is that of educa- 
tion and civilization ; and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans in Chinese 
Asia are missionaries and teachers. The 
“Country of the Flowery Flag”’ is asso- 
ciated in the minds of these three nations 
as one desiring peace and good will, with 
no propensity to steal territory. 
Nevertheless we have had our wars 
with all three, —China, Japan, Corea. 
Yet mark the sequence, as contrasting 
with European policy. On the grounds 
of the Annapolis Naval Academy stands a 
monument in memory of the seven Amer- 
icans killed at the storming of the Bar- 
rier forts in November, 1856. During 
the British and Chinese complications, 
the boats of our war ships had been fired: 
on by the Chinese officers, who would or 
did not take the trouble to notice our flag. 
When an American had been killed, and 
after the second firing, Commodore Arm- 
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land for “coaling stations,” “ unfrozen 
seaports,” or “ trading marts.”’ 

On the contrary, the mark of the 
United States has been that of peace, 
commerce, education, missionary activity 
and real education in the nobler ideals of 
civilization. Our influence with China, 
Japan and Corea justifies the name given 


strong believed it time to teach the differ- 
ence between flags. Having the splendid 
old steamer San Jacinto, with the Ports- 
mouth and Levant, lying at Whampoa, he 
ordered Captain (afterward Rear Ad- 
miral) A. H. Foote to storm the forts. 
Using most of his available men, with the 
two larger ships, Foote, after five days of 
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active operations, destroyed the forts, 
which mounted one hundred and seventy- 
six guns, and utilized the Chinese pow- 
der found in the magazines for blowing 
up the sea walls. ‘To show what difficul- 
ties our brave fellows had to contend 
against, it may be said that one brass gun 
was over twenty-two feet long and fired 
an eight-inch ball, while the whole arma- 
ment was superior to anything known be- 
fore in China. ‘This passage of arms is 
the only one ever known between the Chi- 
nese and American forces. Commodore 
Tatnall’s tow of several boat-loads of 
British marines into action in 1860, his 
well-known saying, “Blood is thicker 
than water,” and the success of Gen. 
Ward, who drilled “the Ever-victorious 
Army,” have further caused the Ameri- 
can name to be associated with martial 
prowess in China; yet with the country 
the United States has never been at war, 
save as the above episode may be called 
war. 

None more than the Chinese manda- 
rins understand the temper of the Ameri- 
can government, and what true American- 
ism is. The Americans in 1856, instead 
of immediately seizing Chinese territory 
as a basis of “ indemnity ” or as a “ guaran- 
tee,” passed over the incident, and the 
Chinese government answered, “There 
is no matter of strife between our respec- 
tive nations.” From that time forth, 
however, the American flag, being care- 
fully studied, was clearly discerned. To- 
day “the flowery flag” is easily recog- 


nized by all Chinamen who know anything 
whatever of different foreign nationalities. 
To the vast majority of the inert mass 
of the Chinese population, the whole 
question of flags and differences among 
the western barbarians is a matter of 
mystery. The idea which they have of 
the bearded, blue-eyed, red-headed and 
white-skinned people is that they are 
either guests who are tolerated or curious 
folk who have come to bring tribute to 
their emperor. There are to-day about 
fourteen hundred Americans living in 
China, of whom eight hundred are teach- 
ers or missionaries. Although — swift 
steamers and submarine telegraphs have 
destroyed the old-time methods of busi- 
ness, and the few “merchant princes,” 
with their palatial establishments, un- 
bounded hospitality and aristocratic in- 
fluence, have given way to a larger num- 
ber of smaller traders, the Americans 
are still the second foreign trading power. 
The statistics of trade for 1893 show an 
aggregate of nearly ten millions of dol- 
lars. 

This trade between China and these 
American residents has not been without 
its own noticeable effect upon us as a 
people. American ship-building, espe- 
cially before the days of steam, owed much 
of its development to the Chinese tea 
trade. ‘The American ships built before 
1840 were swifter than the old “tea 
wagons’”’ of the British, who from the 
time of the great “Boston tea party” 
until well into the nineteenth century 
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made little progress in naval architecture. 
When in the forties and fifties the Amer- 
ican clipper ships, with their long trim 
hulls, narrow beams, sharp lines, tall 
masts, heavy spars and amazing spread of 
canvas, appeared in the China seas, many 
an old European head was shaken, and 
doubts of the seaworthiness of these 
American novelties were expressed. Nev- 
ertheless, not only were the new experi- 
ments successful as safe crafts, but the 
element of exhilaration came in. Mo- 
notonous freightage and transportation 
were changed into sea racing in which 
pride was touched and all joyous ener- 
gies were bent to win both glory and 
dollars. From about 1865, the age of 
steam was fully ushered in. The splen- 
did line of Pacific mail steamers was 
established, and even the freighting ves- 
sels carried their motors within them. 

Other influences are not less marked. 
Do we not know the era of the “ Chinese 
museum”? Probably this contact with 
the Orient, more than any other one 
factor, has been most fertile in making 
the museum a popular institution in the 
United States. How largely to-day is 
the odorous wood, strange spice or curi- 
ous bric-a-brac from the Far East a part 
of our household adornment! How 
many wharves, docks, streets, villages, 
towns and even cities have taken their 
names from placesin China! The open- 
ing of the Orient has been a potent touch 
to the spirit and a fertilizing gift to the 
imagination. Our hereditary narrowness 
has widened out as we have looked upon 
new horizons. Some of the liberalizing 
tendencies of thought can be directly 
traced to New England seaports, where 
men so numerously and so often returned 
from afar to tell what God’s world con- 
tarns. ‘To-day the annual crop of books 
on China is a quantity that is regular and 
calculable. 

Out in the seas, far enough away from 
China to receive from her the impulses of 
civilization, but not to be overwhelmed or 
denationalized, live a people who are 
esthetic to the finger-tips. They are not 
eminently peace-loving like the Chinese, 
nor are they “stocky,” stolid and con- 
servative. They are ambitious, warlike, 
lovers of beauty and fond of change, 
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especially when change means improve- 
ment. 

For two generations, during the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
the Japanese were known to Europe, and 
besides their trade and missions in Nip- 
pon, the Spaniards and Portuguese in 
Europe enjoyed and honored the Japa- 
nese as visitors and travellers. In the 
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end, however, the men of beer and but- 
ter who lived behind the dykes stole the 
charts and wrested away the trade and 
influence of the men from the lands of 
oil and wine. After the great explosion 
of Japanese persecution and exclusion, — 
caused rather by Iyeyasu, who wanted to 
make his own political power secure and 
feared disturbing foreign elements, than 
from hatred of Christianity or dislike of 


trade, —— the Iberian peninsulars found 
themselves out, and the Dutch found 
themselves in. First at Hirado and 


then at Deshima, the Hollanders were 
given the monopoly of Japanese trade. 
Despite all the abuse heaped by rivals 
and enemies upon the Dutchmen of 
Nagasaki, the facts are that for a hun- 
dred and fifty years the Dutchman was 
the silent leaven at work in preparing 
Japan for her new modern life. He 
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introduced western medicine, books and 
science, and taught appreciation of them. 
His finely cultivated language was for the 
Japanese hermits the key to the treasures 
of European thought. He revealed the 
new-born forces of civilization, and the 
danger to the Japanese of resisting 
American demands. Holland prepared 
the way for Commodore Perry. The 
bluff commodore in 1854 merely inserted 
the thin end of the wedge. It was 
Townsend Harris who, in 1859, drove it 
in, splitting feudalism to pieces, separating 
old from new Japan. His treaty con- 
verted a wood-and-water station for ships 
into a great mart of the world’s com- 
merce. 

The great Pacific Power at once poured 
in both missionaries and merchants. Dur- 
ing the thirty-five years of American resi- 
dence in Dai Nippon, the trade of the 
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United States has 
been fourth, third or 
second, until the year 
1892, when the vol- 
ume of American 
commerce excelled 
even that of the Brit- 
ish ; and to-day our 
country stands lead- 
er. Meanwhile Brit- 
ish trade has not only 
proportionally de- 
creased, but the Jap- 
anese in their own 
ships are winning 
away the trade of 
India, much to the 
disgust of English- 
men. ‘This fact ex- 
plains very consid- 
erably why, in the 
present war, British 
sympathy is not with 
Japan. 

Even before Mat- 
thew Perry, there 
were many attempts 
to open Japan to the 
commerce of the 
world by Russians, 
French, British and 
other powers. Even 
during the years of 
the last century our 
flag was seen in Japanese waters, and in 
the early years of this century the seven- 
teen-starred flag of the United States, 
often noted by the Japanese, floated over 
Yankee vessels engaged in the fur trade. 
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‘When the whale, refusing any longer to be 


caught in the Atlantic, compelled our 
ocean Nimrods from New Bedford to 
round the Cape of Good Hope and hunt 
for blubber in the Pacific, the “ flowery 
flag’”’ was often mirrored in the dark blue 
water of the Kuro Shiwo (Black Current) 
which scours Japan. By 1852, as Com- 
modore Perry estimated, $17,000,000 
were invested in the American whaling 
business in the North Pacific. 

The United States has not yet decided 
upon a foreign policy. Some day she 
will be obliged to do so. Then we shall 
see whether our country has the earth- 
eating disease which so rabidly possesses 
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the European countries and which we so 
freely criticise. Usually the foreign policy 
inaugurated by one administration or Con- 
gress in Washington is upset by the next 
one coming into power. Some day a 
policy independent of party lines will be 
forced upon us. There are signs that 
this day is quickly approaching. 

One of the several revivals or spasms 
of American foreign policy was under 
President Andrew Jackson, when both 
Asia and Europe felt its influence. Both 
France and Naples were compelled to 
pay their bills, and our trade was ex- 
tended in the Far East. Mr. Edmund 
Roberts, a sea-captain of Portsmouth, 
N. H., was in 1832 appointed presiden- 
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show what American Christianity tried to 
do as early as 1837. Laden with Japa- 
nese ship-wrecked waifs, the American 
captain and owner made no return to the 
hostile fire of the Japanese cannon, but 
quietly pocketed financial loss and took 
back both the iron ball and the men 
whom their countrymen refused to own. 
Of other attempts to pry open Japan, by 
congressional resolutions, by commercial 
ventures, by our ships returning Japanese 
picked up from wrecks, by dignified visits 
of line-of-battle ships, and of little fight- 
ing brigs under commanders not to be 
trifled with, for the reclamation of Amer- 
ican seamen, there is not space here to tell. 

To-day it is the church, the hospital 
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tial agent to open diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with Muscat and Siam. 
He was also directed to open commu- 
nication, if possible, with Japan. His 
untimely death, June 12, 1836, at Ma- 
cao, where his tomb is still honored, 
prevented the removal of the seals from 
mysterious Japan. ‘The memorial win- 
dow in the Episcopal Church at Ports- 
mouth, presented by his grand-daughter, 
Mrs. John V. L. Pruyn of Albany, keeps 
alive the memory of our first American 
envoy in the Far East. Cape “ King” 
and “ Morrison’’ Bluff, at points on the 
Gulf of Yedo, embalming the name of 
an American lady, wife of the owner, 
and that of the ship named after the first 
Protestant English missionary to China, 


and the schoolhouse, as well as the godown 
(storehouse), ong (business office), 
sailing vessel and steamer that tell what 
American interests are in Japan. Of 
the less than one thousand American 
residents in the Mikado’s empire, fewer 
than three hundred are in business ; the 
rest are in missionary, medical or educa- 
tional service. The names of some of 
our American healers and instructors are 
household words throughout the empire. 
Whatever be the criticisms to which both 
the Roman or Greek Catholic and Prot- 
estant methods of propagandism may be 
open, and unquestionably contrasting as 
they are in their types, this we can, with- 
out challenge, say of the American mis- 
sionary: he touches closely the national 
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life ; his work is not of the heroic, mili- 
tary or monastic type; it is perhaps un- 
heroic, prosy and unpicturesque. He is, 
usually, a married man, with a wife and 
children, home and comforts, and a guar- 
anteed salary. He is all that. To the 
tourist and newspaper correspondent he 
is at times the target for wit and criti- 
cism. Nevertheless, this much-criticised 
person does what the French Roman 
Catholic or the Russian Greek Catholic 
does not do: he touches, moves and 
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transforms the thinking mind of Japan, 
its ethics, its literature, its art, it social 
and political ideas. In a word, the 
American missionary, who teaches not 
merely a class but all classes, has been in 
a very large sense the creator of New 
Japan. “No less a feat than the reform 
of the entire educational system was the 
work of a handful of Americans,” says an 
English writer of over twenty years’ resi- 
dence in Japan, the grandfather of our 
famous British critic, Basil Hall Chamber- 
lain. To visit, so to speak, the power- 
house of the great electric system of 
Japan’s progress, that is, to study the 
little native official publications called 
Yatoi Tojin (list of foreigners in the 
employ of the Japanese government), is 
to discover scores of dynamos in the 
names of well-known Americans who 
have powerfully helped to make New 


Japan. Not in the drilling of her armies 
or the making of her navy have Ameri- 
cans been conspicuous, but along all the 
lines of education, industry, healing, in 
helping the natives to replenish and sub- 
due the earth and in making Japan rich 
and prosperous, Americans have been 
numerous and active. 

In the diplomacy emanating from 
Washington, the Japanese government 
has found a distinct difference from that 
planned in European capitals. All the 
American ships before Perry’s squadron 
were under orders of the utmost strin- 
gency to keep the peace, so long as no 
intentional insults were offered. Perry 
himself was chosen because so well able 
to hold the trigger without pulling it, — 
while yet terribly in earnest. ‘Townsend 
Harris, after eighteen months of patient 
waiting, and without a ship or a man, 
secured audience of the Tycoon in Yedo. 
Peacefully he won the treaty which made 
Japan a commercial nation, and by which, 
with other influences, she has been en- 
abled to double her wealth and to in- 
crease her population at a rate that is 
twenty times faster than in the preceding 
century. The Americans were the first 
to make a postal treaty with Japan, the 
first to give her the full rights of her own 
coasting trade by withdrawing their own 
steamers, the first to make a treaty of 
extradition, and finally to propose to 
grant her equal rights as a nation, elim- 
inating the odious extra-territorial clause 
and removing the consular courts from 
Japan, — though this latter treaty is as 
yet inoperative without the consent of 
all the powers, including England. Were 
we to collect from Japanese journals, of- 
ficial documents and popular expression 
the proofs of the high estimation in 
which the Japanese hold the American 
people, we could compile a volume of 
permanent interest. Throughout Japan 
the one feeling toward America is that 
of gratitude. Even the so-called anti- 
foreign feeling of to-day, in which Amer- 
icans with all other aliens suffer, is but a 
matter of home politics. It is a stick 
with which the opposition would beat the 
imperial ministers in power to compel 
their resignation and out-stepping. Even 
this symptom arises from the growth of 
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democracy in Japan, brought about to a 
large degree by the powerful inductive 
example of the great republic, whose 
history is so well known and whose con- 
stitution has been many times ably trans- 
lated into the Japanese vernacular. The 
so-called anti-foreigners demand that the 
ministers be made responsible to the Diet, 
and not to the emperor. 

We have had our wars with the Japa- 
nese; never, indeed, with the present 
government, but in the old feudal days, 
when at Shimonoséki the clansmen of 
Choshiu tried their eight-inch (Dahlgren) 
guns upon the United States sloop-of-war 
Wyoming. They had already fired on an 
American ship, being determined to 
close the straits to foreigners. Captain 
David McDougal, then hunting for the 
Alabama, fortunately knew the draught 
of the (recently purchased) Japanese 
steamer, brig and bark, lying beneath the 
forts on the bluff. He determined not 
merely to attack the batteries, but to 
sink or capture the brig, bark and 
steamer. Leaving Yokohama on the 
thirteenth of July, 1863, McDougal 
reached the eastern end of the strait at 
9.30 P. M. on the fifteenth, and there 
awaited the favorable turn of the tide. 
Moving into the straits at 5 A.M. the 
next day, the Japanese batteries were in 
sight at six o’clock. Within a few min 
utes the first shot from the bluffs showed 
that the Wyoming was in range and 
struck. The crew was at once beat 
to quarters, and McDougal ordered the 
pilots to run the ship under the very 
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noses of the cannon. He then steamed 
directly for the three vessels lying at an- 
chor and crowded with men. In a few 
minutes all six of the Japanese batteries 
were in full blaze and blast, and the Wyo- 
ming between the bark and the brig was 
wrapped in sheets of flame. So near ° 
were the combatants, that they could dis- 
cern each other’s faces, and no fewer 
than three broadsides were fired from the 
Japanese brig during the swift passage 
of the Wyoming. By this time the brig was 
in asinking condition ; but also unfortu- 
nately the Wyoming was stuck fast in the 
mud. Nevertheless the propeller worked 
her off, and, manceuvring handsomely 
into position, the eleven-inch Dahlgren 
gun was trained deliberately upon the 
steamer, the bull’s-eye sought being a 
point immediately above the water line 
and in front of the boiler. The shell 
went clear through the steamer, exploding 
in the town about half a mile away, and 
in a few minutes the doomed steamer set- 
tled and sunk. After again running the 
gauntlet of the batteries and completely 
destroying one of them by a lucky shot, 
McDougal brought his ship safely to Yo- 
kohama, with a loss of four killed and six 
wounded. It is questionable whether in 
the annals of naval warfare any achieve- 
ment of a single commander in a single 
ship surpasses that of David McDougal in 
the Wyoming at Shimonoséki. Neverthe- 
less, happening during the civil war and 
at the other end of the globe, it has been 
ignored by our naval chroniclers, and 
passed almost unnoticed at the time. In- 
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stead of being a rash plunge, it was as cool 
and scientific a movement, albeit one re- 
quiring as much nerve and courage, as 
Cushing’s attack on the AMemarle. 
About one year later, the combined 
squadrons of England, France, Holland 
and the United States, with a large land- 
ing force, completely destroyed these 
batteries. In this naval demonstration, 
and in this our second war with the Japa- 
nese, the great United States was repre- 
sented by one piece of Parrott ordnance, 
Lieutenant Pearson and thirty men detailed 
from the United States ship Portsmouth, 
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Englishmen “The land of the almighty 
dollar” may yet refund even the interest 
which accumulated on this money thus 
unjustly extorted. 

This “late unpleasantness ’’ at Shimo- 
noséki was in reality with a body of feu- 
dal clansmen, and not strictly speaking 
against the Japanese government or peo- 
ple. When then, in 1868, the clans- 
men of Satsuma, Choshiu, Tosa and Hizen 
overturned the Tycoon’s government and 
accomplished not only a restoration of 
the emperor to supreme power, but also 
a revolution, giving him more power than 
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JAPANESE LADS IN THE EARLY SEVENTIES WHO ARE NOW LEADING MEN IN NEW JAPAN. 


on the chartered steamer Za-hing. This 
is, we believe, the only foreign war the 
United States of America ever carried 
on with ove gun. Nevertheless, on the 
strength of it we joined with the other 
powers in exacting an “indemnity” of 
$3,000,000. However, our young coun- 
try, not having a conscience tanned to 
the toughness of sole leather by long 
soaking in the tan-vats of aggressive di- 
plomacy, repented, and on Washington’s 
birthday, 1883, paid back the sum of 
money originally taken from Japan. It is 
not impossible that the country called by 


even ancient history knew, the results 
were achieved largely because American 
rifles and western methods of drill backed 
the valor of intelligent and determined 
men, and because the ram Stonewad// helped 
in the consummation on the sea. From 
1868 until the present time there has 
been a steady process of annihilation or 
burial of feudal forms and institutions and 
acontinuous assimilation of the principles 
of Western civilization. Life is now worth 
living, even for the poorest and humblest 
in the land of the gods. 

Japan’s true advance has been in the di- 
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rection of enriching and ennobling human 
life, as well as in things more showy and 
in preparing for defence by means of the 
most approved killing-machines. Foreign 
commerce has so steadily enlarged that 
exports increased threefold in the ten 
years preceding 1892, in which year they 
were a trifle less than $100,000,000, and 
imports about $75,000,000. Though 
England still commands the bulk of her 
import trade, this condition will doubtless 
be changed as time goes on; for already 
the volume of American commerce with 
Japan leads that ofall other nations. It is 
needless to say that, in her struggle with 
her gigantic neighbor, Japan has the 
sympathy not only of Americans at home, 
but of those on her soil; while the tone 
of hostility, of bitter criticism and the 
shameful and inhospitable lack of sym- 
pathy displayed by most of the British 
residents and newspapers in Japan are in 
striking contrast. In oriental affairs Amer- 
icans are less liable to be warped in their 
judgment and influenced in their sympa- 
thy by purely commercial considerations. 
The almighty shilling and “ British inter- 
ests’ combine to form a sort of religion 
with many of Victoria’s subjects. There 
is only a remote likelihood also that 


Americans in Japan will be greatly dis- 
turbed during the continuance of the 
present war. 

If China is a giant and Japan an 
athlete, Corea is a pigmy. ‘The little 
peninsula hangs down like our own 
Florida from the continent, having an 
unfortunate geographical situation be- 
tween two rival nations. Like most of 
the peoples who are pupils to China, 
Corea likes to plume herself on her an- 
cient history, and will accept no date 
this side of 1122 B. C. as the beginning 
of her social order. Genuine history, 
however, hardly begins before the Chris- 
tian era; and not until the coming of 
Buddhism in the fourth century do we 
discern clear indications of civilization. 
Various rival states sprang up, and politi- 
cal organisms, art, science and literature 
were stimulated in their growth by that 
great nurse and mother of far-eastern 
Asiatic civilization, Buddhism. In the 
tenth century we see united Corea, to 
which the Arab trading ships came, into 
whose waters sailed Chinese fleets di- 
rected by the magnetic compass, to which 
Japanese came on expeditions of peace 
and war, and from which went forth vast 
fertilizing streams of civilization to the 
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rising-sun land. In- 
deed, in its origin, 
the greater part of 
Japanese civilization 
is derived from Chi- 
na through Corea. 
From the tenth to 
the fourteenth cen- 
tury is the splendid 
Buddhist age of tem- 
ples, monasteries, co- 
lossal granite images, 
flourishing cities, a 
true vernacular al- 
phabet, and of much 
that shows almost 
beyond a doubt that 
the civilization of 
Corea was then 
much higher than at 
the present time. In 
1392 the present 
dynasty came _ into 
power, making its 
seat on the Han 
River at Seoul,—a 
word which means the capital. ‘The 
kingdom took the name of Cho-Sen, or 
Morning Calm. With Buddhism re- 
pressed, its fertilizing streams dried up, 
the country twice made the scene of 
desolating Chinese invasion and once the 
theatre of a bloody, cruel and wasting 
Japanese war, Corea was drained of her 





resources. The prey 
of official rapacity, 
her ten millions of 
people to-day are 
poor indeed. In gov- 
ernment, the country 
has only nominally 
risen above feudal 
forms, and the Court 
has hitherto been a 
camp of warring fac- 
tions. 

In 1876 the Japa- 
nese, nobly burying 
old scores and tradi- 
tions, made a treaty 
recognizing Cho-Sen 
as an independent 
nation; and twoyears 
later the United 
States followed suit. 
On the seventh of 
May, 1882, the guns 
of the United States 
ship Swasara saluted 
the flag of Corea in 
front of the wretched little fishing vil- 
lage which has now become the bustling 
seaport of Chemulpo. When in 1884 
the Japanese and Chinese military forces 
came to blows, a company of island 
riflemen against a regiment of continental 
braves, it was the American physician, 
Dr. H. N. Allen, who demonstrated the 
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power of Western science to heal gun- 
shot and sword wounds; and soon after 
a hospital under American auspices was 
founded. Under “the most favored na- 
tion’ clause, American missionaries be- 
gan residence in the capital; and now in 
Seoul and the treaty ports there are in all 
eighty-four Christian missionaries, men 
and women, in the kingdom, of whom 
the great majority are American, nearly 
all of them being graduates of colleges. 
American women physicians have at- 
tended upon the Queen. Substantial 
brick edifices for the healing of souls 
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exerted by the Great Pacific Power are 
those of friendly help and advice. 

Nevertheless, we have had a war with 
Corea. Our eagle, though single-headed, 
is double-clawed, and holds the arrows 
of war as well as the olive branch of 
peace. Strange as it may seem, the lar- 
gest American military force ever landed 
on a foreign soil (except in Canada or 
Mexico) wasin 1871 set ashore in Corea. 
This was on the occasion of the failure of 
the penultimate attempt of Americans to 
make a treaty with this “last outstanding 
scoffer at western civilization.” 











FROM A PAINTING RY A CHINAMAN. 


AMERICAN SQUADRON IN CORFA. 


and bodies, a Corean grammar and dic- 
tionary for the mastery of the language, 
by an American scholar, Rev. Horace 
Grant Underwood, give indications of 
what America’s real gifts to Corea are. 
American seeds, live-stock, inventions, 
electric lights and other products show 
the more material side. ‘There are some 
American firms in Corea, but most of 
the trade is as yet in the hands of the 
Japanese, whose ten thousand civilian 
nationals in the peninsula outnumber all 
other foreigners, including Chinese, about 
five times over. As yet American inter- 
ests in Corea are almost wholly educa- 
tional and missionary, and the influences 


As we have seen, American rela- 
tions began with Chinese Asia in the 
exchange of ginseng for tea. In begin- 
ning this commerce, America became 
a dangerous rival to Corea in the 
Chinese markets, at first greatly lowering 
the price of imported ginseng. Attempts 
to open Corea directly to American trade 
were thought of by Edmund Roberts, as 
well as by Zadoc Pratt, a New York con- 
gressman, who introduced a resolution to 
effect his purpose, February 12, 1845 
Besides the American schooner Su7rise, 
wrecked in 1866, the waifs being returned 
on horseback overland to the nearest Amer- 
ican consul in China, the schooner General 
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Sherman, July 29, 1866, left ‘Tien-Tsin, 
loaded with cotton cloth, glass, tin plate, 
etc., for an “ experimental” voyage into 
Corean waters. She went up the Ta- 
Tong River, and reached Ping Yang. 
How or why we cannot here take space 
to tell, but in the quarrel which ensued 
between the natives and the aliens, the 
crew of the General Sherman were slain 
to the last man. ‘The United States war 
steamers Wachusett and Shenandoah were 
on two different occasions despatched to 
demand redress. Failing in this, our gov- 
ernment determined to send a squadron 
having our minister to China on board to 
make a treaty, if possib/e, and fighting John 
Rodgers to carry the appropriate chip on 
his shoulder, and to refrain from fight, 
if possible. In a word, we reversed the 
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Benicia and the gunboats Monocacy and 
Palos. Sending the steam launches up 
the river to survey, with the men well 
armed and the howitzers loaded, the little 
line of boats flying the American flag 
reached a promontory, on the slopes of 
which were seen hundreds of cannon and 
jingals. ‘The Coreans, knowing nothing 
of the forms of modern diplomacy and 
doubting strongly the Americans’ peace- 
ful intentions, withal acting under the 
orders of the ultrapatriotic regent, the 
Tai Wen Kun (who figures so promi- 
nently at the present time in reformed 
Corea), fired on our little steam launches, 
tearing the river water into shreds and 
splashes, wetting our men with water, but 
notwithblood. ‘Theyhad beenonemoment 
too late. The Palos and Monocacy quickly 
rounded the point, 
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AFTER THE BATTLE, 


OUR SAILORS IN COREA iN 1871. 


Japanese proverb, and “ trusted a pigeon 
to carry grain,’ or it may be we illus- 
trated the other proverb from the same 
source: “ ‘Though the eagle be starving, 
he will not eat grain.” It was evident 
before the expedition started, that the 
eagle was to have hisrations. The squad- 
ron consisted of Farragut’s old flagship 
Colorado, the corvettes Alaska and 





and with their ten- 
inch shells soon 
“cleaned out” the 
fort. Then it be- 
came necessary for 
us to “‘ avenge the in- 
sult offered to the 
American flag.” Ten 
days later seven hun- 
dred and _fifty-nine 
men with seven 
pieces of artillery, 
and formed into ten 
companies of infan- 
try, proceeded up 
the river. The two 
gunboats, the four 
launches and twenty 
ships began _ their 
work on the tenth of 
June. With ten-inch 
shells from the ships, 
and Dahlgren howit- 
zers on land, a deter- 
mined charge up the 
steep hill and into 
the forts and a terrific hand-to-hand fight, 
a new chapter was added to the history of 
the American navy. The result of the 
forty-eight hours’ campaign was the capture 
of five forts, in some respects the strongest 
in the kingdom, fifty flags, four hundred 
and eighty-one jingals and cannon, and a 
large number of matchlocks. The contrast 


seemed great when /hree American graves 
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were contrasted with the heaps upon 
heaps of unburied slain, over four 
hundred in number. One of our 
officers lost was Lieutenant McKee, 


can War. 

Nevertheless, our expedition, 
like that of the French four years 
before, had to come away, 
and the majority of Corean 
people believed that “ our 
boys, the tiger hunters,” 
had beaten off the Ameri- 
can as well as the French 
“barbarians.’’ Neverthe- 
less, also, the governing power 
at Seoul felt the chastisement 
and were, on account of it, 
more disposed, when the oppor- 
tunity came again, to treat with 
Commodore Shufeldt. In re- 
cent years American officers have 
drilled the Corean troops and 
advised concerning fortification ; 
but as yet Corea has no army. 

It is within the last two decades that 
three new legations have swelled the 
number of those already at Washington. 
Japan led the way, and China followed. 
When, however, Corea, acting in the 
spirit of her treaty, sent an envoy to reside 
in Washington, the Chinese government 
attempted by every means in its power 
to prevent Corea from asserting her rights 
as an independent country. Neverthe- 
less, on an American man-of-war, the 
Corean envoy reached Washington ; and 
until the present outbreak of hostilities 
the legation has been maintained. With- 
out possessing one ship of war, and unable 
otherwise to get home, the returning 
Corean asked for passage on an Ameri- 
can man-of-war. 

Within the present generation, the 
Little Outpost State, the Hermit Nation, 
has found herself in the condition of a 
shell-bark in a nut-cracker. China, oblit- 
erating the neutral strip fifty miles wide, 
and confiscating and occupying it, has 
not only touched the Corean frontiers, 
but has reasserted her old claim on Corea 
as a subject vassal. Russia, once far 
away, has, by shearing off a large strip of 
Chinese territory, become Corea’s neighbor 
on the north. Japan, once in hermitage 
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whose father was killed in the Mexi- Stitt 
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and asleep, has awakened to intensest 
life, compelling Corea to follow her in 
the adoption of Western civilization. 
To-day Corea finds herself the battle 
ground of two jealous nations. China, 
taxing Japan with treachery to Asiatic 
ideals and looking upon her as a renegade, 
has again and again in spirit and in act 
broken faith with both Corea and Japan. 
Instead of allowing and encouraging her 
peninsular neighbor to be an independent 
state, she would keep her as a vassal and 
use her as a buffer to deaden the shock 
of contact with the outer world. When 
France in 1866, Japan ten years later, 
and the United States in 1882 made 
explicit and categorical inquiry as to the 
relations of the Peninsula to the Middle 
Kingdom, China asserted Corea’s right 
to govern herself; but invariably, as soon 
as it suits her purpose, China claims 
Corea as vassal territory, and even in the 
declaration of war of August, 1894, 
‘our subject state.” Now, Japan, having 
twice had her legation in Seoul burned to 
the ground, her people murdered and 
driven from the country, the treaty of 
1876 repeatedly broken, and in each case 
largely through Chinese intrigue and 
encouragement, demands that Corea shall 
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right to change its civilization, 
z. é., to turn from Chinese to 
Western ideals. It is one 
chapter in that eternal strug- 
gle of progress which has 
been written with the graves 
of Absolutism, Divine Right, 
Slavery, the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, Patriarchal Barbarism, 
the Inquisition, Theocracy, 
etc., in the long perspective 
of its past triumphs. 

In the quickening and 
leavening influences which 
have brought about the great 
movements of progress in the 
far Orient during this present 
century, the United States 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY SCHOOL AT SEOUL, COREA. has not been among the 

least. In the future history 

be in fact an independent state and begin of the Pacific Ocean and of the countries 

reform. China having thrown down the _ bordering upon its shores, American re- 

gauntlet, Japan has picked it up, and lations and interests are likely to be not 

demands a settlement in order that the less, but greater. However this may be, 

peace of the Orient may be preserved. let us hope that true Americanism and the 

Down at the bottom, this war is waged to mark of our nation will be that of the 
settle the question whether a nation has a Great Pacific Power. 








A SOLDIER OF THE KING. 
By Minna Irving. 


HERE were tears upon the roses, 
There was blood upon the corn, 


Long ago, that sultry summer, 
When sweet Liberty was born ; 
And upon the western terrace 
Near the steps of mossy stone, 
Clad in white, with flowing tresses, 
Mistress Mary walked alone. 


Through the dusky pines that whispered 
Evermore a tale of woe, 
Came a flash of gold and scarlet 
And a nodding plume of snow. 
On the terrace steps beside her 
Then she heard a sabre ring ; 
And before her, lowly bowing, 
Stood a soldier of the king. 
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“ Mistress Mary, it is fitting 
That the fair should wed the brave, 
So I ask thy hand in marriage : 
I would bear thee o’er the wave 
To my castle in its splendor 
As it riseth from the moat, 
Where the sea-green water sleepeth 
And the waxen lilies float. 


“ There’s a coronet of jewels, 
And a gown of rich brocade, 
All of changing pink and silver, 
In the bridal chamber laid. 
Sorrow nevermore shall touch thee 
With the shadow of its wing. 
Wilt thou wear my ring of rubies? ’ 
Said the soldier of the king. 


Grave and courtly was his manner, 
Bright with hope his handsome face ; 
And her soul grew faint with pleasure 
As she leaned to his embrace ; 
Till before her like a vision 
Swept again the tattered flags 
Of the weary Continentals 
Marching proudly in their rags. 


Then her bosom yearned with pity, 
And anew she felt the thrill 

Of the guns that hurled defiance 
To the king from Bunker Hill. 

“ Not for all the wealth and honor 
That thy ancient name could bring 

Would I wed, ah! noble suitor, 
With a soldier of the king!” 


Many a year since then has blossomed 
In a burst of fiery stars, 
And the Continentals slumber 
In the glory of their scars. 
But the quaint colonial mansion 
Yet is standing, gray and grim, 
With its memory-haunted garret, 
Where the day is always dim. 


There, in lavender and roses, 
As she left it, folded down, 
With its laces limp and yellow, 
Still is kept the muslin gown 
That was worn by Mistress Mary 
When she scorned his ruby ring, — 
Though she lived and died unwedded 
For a soldier of the king. 
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THE PEOPLE SHOULD ELECT. 


By Raymond L. Bridgman. 


N this article a political change 
is favored by which the pre- 
siding officers of legislative 
bodies shall be chosen by pop- 
ular vote, and also a change in 
practices by which legislative 
committees shall not be ap- 
pointed by the presiding offi- 
cers. These reforms are im- 

portant and relate to matters upon which 
the people are not generally well in- 
formed. 

Election of the presiding officers by 
the people is better than the present prac- 
tice of electing them by the bodies over 
which they are to preside, because the 
close relation of the office to the people 
demands that the incumbent should be 
chosen by them. Presidents of senates 
and speakers of houses or assemblies 
are the most important officers in our 
systems of state government ; and it is by 
no means a new observation that the 
speaker of the national house is the most 
important national officer. But the peo- 
ple have no share in electing these high 
servants of theirs. Our evolution in the 
method of filling these offices has by no 
means kept pace with the evolution in 
the importance of the offices themselves. 
As constitution-makers, we of the several 
states of our Union are behind our own 
political development. 

Popular choice is felt in the adoption 
of constitutional amendments; and the 
recent declaration of the Democratic 
party in Massachusetts in favor of the 
popular referendum, and that of the 
Republican party in the same state in 
favor of both the popular initiative and 
referendum show that direct legislation 
by the people will probably be carried to 
a still further extent in the not distant fu- 
ture. But in the nation, and in common- 
wealths with many complex and imper- 
ative interests, there will always remain a 
place for a legislative body. Direct legis- 
lation by the people is impracticable, and 
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always will be, for many matters which 
now come before Congress and the state 
legislatures. 

Congress and the legislatures are the 
representatives of the people, and the 
tendency to magnify the functions of 
the legislative branch of the government 
at the expense of the executive is in the 
historic line of development, considering 
the decline of the executive from an ar- 
bitrary despot and the growth of the legis- 
lative branch by extension of the fran- 
chise to ever-widening classes of voters. 
Ours isa government by the people and 
for the people; yet we are neglecting 
our most important offices, to the mate- 
rial injury of the interests of the people, to 
the corruption of legislation, and to the 
disgrace of the nation, as its reputation is 
concerned in the character and proceed- 
ings of Congress and of the state legisla- 
tures. In view of this truth and of recent 
legislative history, it is a fair question 
whether the time is not ripe for changes 
in the constitutions, by which the pre- 
siding officers of the legislative bodies 
of states and nation shall be elected 
directly by popular vote. 

Congress and the legislatures are the 
organic means by which the intelligence 
and will of the people manifest them- 
selves, in every case, except that of vot- 
ing upon constitutional amendments and 
except the election of executive officers 
and legislators. The intelligence and 
will of the nation are embodied in laws 
by Congress and by the legislatures, and 
there is no other mode, except in the 
constitution, by which they can be ex- 
pressed in organic form. Every peti- 
tioner for redress of grievances which are 
tolerated by existing law must apply to 
Congress or to a legislature for relief. 
Every enterprise, every new investment 
which seeks larger openings than are now 
legal, must go to Congress or to a legis- 
lature, and ask it to make an opportunity. 
Workers for moral reform in society have 
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frequent need to go to the law-makers, 
in order that a strong hand may be 
laid upon the corrupt, the unjust and the 
oppressor. 

Legislators are very close to the peo- 
ple ; and no one can study the course of 
events in the past few years without see- 
ing that the vitality of this connection is 
becoming stronger and more active by 
the rapid increase in subjects of legisla- 
tive action. Whether we would have it 
so or.not, the nation, as an organic politi- 
cal body, is developing rapidly toward a 
more complete unity, and the healthful- 
ness of its most prosperous parts is being 
extended to the weaker and the more im- 
perfect spots of the organism. Legisla- 
tures are hence vitally close to the people, 
and the people should feel consciously 
their close connection with them. 

With this truth as the essential one of 
the situation, one pertinent condition to 
to be noticed is the great and growing 
power of the officers who are under dis- 
cussion ; and in this article the text will 
be the condition in Massachusetts, ‘with 
which the writer is especially familiar. 
The evils inherent in the system in Mass- 
achusetts, however, are common to human 
‘nature, and they are just as likely to 
thrive in one legislative body as in an- 
other. 

Within a short memory, political meth- 
ods have changed greatly. This is too 
notorious to require proof; but the ex- 
tent of the change may not be under- 
stood by the average reader without re- 
calling recent but obsolete standards of 
propriety. The universal tendency of 
the times to greater elaboration and re- 
finement of effort appears in politics. 
The same development of new and im- 
proved methods which leads the mer- 
chant to present his goods most attrac- 
tively, which is elevating the popular 
taste and standard of criticism in a thou- 
sand lines of commercial and professional 
activity, which has stimulated the art of 
advertising, and which compels to re- 
doubled efforts those who have products 
to sell or services to exchange, has oc- 
curred in politics. Methods are different 
from what they were only a few years ago. 
It is only a short time since it was a vio- 
lation of the proprieties for the candi- 
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date for governor to take the stump him- 
self. It was thought to be such an 
offence against good taste that it would 
have cost the candidate more votes than 
he would have gained had he been so 
over-anxious for the vote of the people. 
General Butler broke into this old-fashioned 
conservatism and campaigned for himself 
with energetic and audacious abandon- 
ment of methods which alone had been 
proper before his remarkable efforts to 
secure the election. He drew enormous 
audiences ; and when George D. Robin- 
son was pitted against him in the desper- 
ate effort to defeat him for re-election, it 
was judged necessary for him to stump 
the state as vigorously as Butler. Since 
then it has been expected that the can- 
didate for governor would take the stump 
regularly. Some candidates have done it 
more, and some have done it less; but it 
no longer offends the people of Massachu- 
setts to see a man pleading with them . 
for their votes for himself for governor. 
The public conscience is not shocked and 
the public taste is not outraged. Gover- 
nor Russell carried the practice to a high 
degree of perfection, and Governor 
Greenhalge was not behind him in the 
spirit of the observance. It has come to 
be the case, that a candidate for nomina- 
tion for governor has no chance unless he 
takes the field, has his runners at work 
for him, and “ hustles” with every con- 
ceivable energy to capture the prize. 
Modesty is an unknown term. ‘The peo- 
ple do not care for it, and political aspir- 
ants have kicked it out of doors and 
crossed the word out of their vocabulary. 

Now, the spirit of the times is felt just 
as thoroughly in the contests for the 
chairs of senate and house as it is in the 
race for the governorship. More than 
this. The struggle is more in the dark. 
The contesting forces are more under 
cover. The methods used are more rep- 
rehensible. There seems to have been a 
permanent change in the practices of 
candidates ; and it is time that the people 
understood how the most important of- 
fices in the state are filled. 

The essential condition which confronts 
one who aspires to the high office is that 
he must make an active personal cam- 
paign for it. Ifhe simply puts himself 
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“in the hands of his friends,” their semi- 
indifference, seeing that it is not their per- 
sonal fate which is in peril, will insure his 
defeat by the candidate who has a personal 
stake in the outcome and who enters the 
contest actively in person. It is a com- 
mon saying by political workers, that if a 
man does not care to work for himself he 
cannot expect others to work for him, and 
that if he will not spend his own money 
in his campaign other people will not 
spend theirs. Personal leadership by the 
candidate is the demand of the political 
workers of the times, and he is fortunate 
if he does not find that appeals to princi- 
ple must be supplemented by “knocking 
in the head of his barrel.” 

It is not the man who has the best 
knowledge of parliamentary law, joined 
with the soundest judgment and readiest 
aptitude in applying it, who is most likely 
to be elected to the presiding place in 
the legislature, but the man who is most 
lavish of his money and promises, who 
has the strongest corporation support, 
and who will add personal solicitation 
most persistent and barefaced to his other 
influences, who is most likely to carry off 
the prize. Men with a high sense of 
honor and personal dignity refuse to en- 
gage in such a scramble. Repeatedly 
have I known men who were better qual- 
ified for the office than the man who was 
elected, men who were held in high es- 
teem by their profession and who were 
warmly respected by their neighbors and 
friends, either absolutely refuse to be 
known as candidates against such means as 
were being employed, or, being candidates, 
refuse to employ such means, when to take 
this course was to choose defeat in ad- 
vance. With a high sense of what was 
due to the dignity of the office, as they 
would have administered it, they have 
stood upon their honor ; base means have 
succeeded, and the state has lost the ser- 
vices of its best qualified men, while the 
administrations of the successful candi- 
dates have been characterized by the low 
moral tone which made their campaigns 
successful. 

Threats of injury to business have been 
made by a candidate against men whom 
he wanted to bring to his support, when 
no other effective argument could be 
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found. Flattery and fear are equally 
available to compel support. Anything 
is held to be proper, if it only brings in 
votes. After the election of the presid- 
ing officer it is not uncommon to see de- 
sirable committee places filled with active 
campaigners for the winner, with small re- 
gard for their qualifications in comparison 
with the best men in the legislature ; and 
sometimes entire committees have been 
packed with men who helped to elect the 
successful candidate,.while his oppenents 
have been consigned to the least desir- 
able places, no matter if they were worthy 
to take the highest positions in the list. 

Corporation influence is always sus- 
pected in the election of president and 
speaker. The, suspicion is certainly well 
grounded, though it is difficult to obtain 
specific facts. Corporations which are 
likely to have matters before the incom- 
ing legislature are wide awake, even the 
summer before, while the mass of the 
people are indifferent to political con- 
cerns. Agents are sent into different 
districts to look after the probable candi- 
dates; and by the time the nominating 
convention meets, when the sovereign 
people are supposed to declare their will, 
the work has all been done, and the peo- 
ple have no more of a decisive voice 
than a voting-machine has as to the 
character of the vote which it registers. 
This is particularly true of the senate, 
for the house is too large to be manipu- 
lated as easily. 

In a recent speakership campaign, an 
agent of the most active worker for one 
candidate came to another candidate 
who was his most dangerous competitor 
and offered to give him anything he 
wanted in the form of committee honors 
if he would drop out of the contest. 
The offer was spurned; the man who 
spurned it was defeated, and in the 
make-up of committees he was treated 
with marked neglect, receiving far below 
what he was entitled to by his ability and 
experience. In another campaign, not 
many years ago, one of the leading rail- 
road men in Boston came to one of the 
candidates and said: ‘We are sick of 
having to pay such high prices for the 
railroad committee. If you will prove to 
us that you have any chance of election, 
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we will do all we can to help you, for we 
want a change.” ‘The outcome showed 
that the candidate’s chances were not 
considered good enough to warrant the 
corporation to go into the fight ; in other 
words, they were afraid to oppose the 
speaker, who made up the railroad com- 
mittee in such a way that the corporation 
felt obliged to pay high prices for bills 
which they wanted reported favorably. 

It would be easy to multiply instances 
in which candidates have used improper 
means to get votes for themselves and 
in which corporation interests, or other 
special influences, have shaped the elec- 
tion of presiding officers in a way un- 
known to the public and injurious to the 
public good. Ifthe people elected these 
officers directly, it would be impossible for 
these secret and corrupt considerations to 
have nearly the force which they have now. 
The field of action would be broader. The 
evil would be less concentrated, and the 
voice of the public would be more deci- 
sive in proportion. ‘The whole state can- 
not be manipulated as easily as two hun- 
dred and forty men, or as forty men, or 
as the other numbers which may consti- 
tute the membership of assemblies or 
senates in other states. 

The presiding officers of legislative 
bodies are of more importance than the 
chief executive, for the laws are superior 
to the man who enforces them, and the 
men who are most influential in making 
laws are hence the most important in 
the entire government. The governor 
has no voice in the enactment of the 
laws, except that he has a qualified 
veto. But the share of the presiding offi- 
cer is vital. By the appointment of the 
committees which hear and report upon 
propositions for legislation, he has a pow- 
erful influence from the outset. It rests 
with the man who names the men who 
must consider measures to say whether 
or not such measures shall have the pres- 
tige of a favorable report, or shall come 
up in the senate or house with the bur- 
den of an adverse report already upon 
them. Every one who is familiar with 
legislation knows that the speaker and 
president, as active legislators, have more 
influence than any other men. 

It is not imperative that the presiding 


officers should appoint the committees. 
The rules permit the branches severally 
to take the selection of committees into 
their own hands, if they choose. But the 
practice is doubtless general in all the 
states, as it is in Massachusetts and in 
the national house of representatives, for 
the presiding officer to act as absolute au- 
tocrat over the fate of the members as re- 
gards their committee service. 

Now, the people have a direct concern 
in the make-up of the legislative commit- 
tees, for any committee may be friendly 
or hostile to measures which come before 
them, regardless of their merit. Even 
one actively hostile member may do 
much to worry and disgust a petitioner, 
apart from the influence he may have 
with his fellow committeemen. A report 
which goes to the senate or house with 
the prestige of a unanimous vote in the 
committee, or even a majority, has a 
larger probability of acceptance than the 
same truth involved would have if it were 
unanimously opposed, or had only a mi- 
nority in its favor. Hence the power 
of the presiding officers over legislation, 
in the composition of the committees, 
is great. Often do the president and 
speaker know what important matters will 
come before the legislature, for the sub- 
jects are of common knowledge, and the 
pressure of conflicting interests is often 
felt in the selection of a particular com- 
mittee. 

Another phase of the power of the pre- 
siding officers is in the personal influence 
which they have upon the fate of meas- 
ures which are under discussion. This 
influence is not legitimate. It is highly 
improper that it should be exercised at 
all. High-minded men will not exercise 
it. But that it has been exercised is a 
matter of fact. That it may be exercised 
at any time is possible, and hence there is 
always danger. Presidents and speakers 
are human, too human in their weak- 
nesses by far sometimes for the good of 
the public whom they are elected to serve. 
They have their positive opinions upon 
bills which are under discussion, and the 
temptation is sometimes too great. They 
cannot keep their hands off. : 

But the influence of presiding officers 
is not limited to shaping the fate of 
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measures by the make-up of committees 
and to their unwarrantable interference 
with debate. Their influence upon the 
members is felt every day of the session, 
and it is nothing short of despotic. It 
is the theory of parliamentary law, that 
the house or senate makes its own law of 
procedure and that an appeal can always 
be made to the chamber from a ruling 
of the chair. Theoretically this is so; 
practically the appeal is worthless. Rarely 
has it been made in recent years, proba- 
bly not over three times in the Massachu- 
setts house in the last fifteen years; and 
when made, it has never been sustained, 
or even received enough votes to make it 
seem respectable, no matter how strong 
was the case against the speaker. It may 
be set down as certain that no ruling of 
the chair in the Massachusetts house will 
ever be overruled by the members under 
the present system; just as it is certain 
that the throne of Great Britain will never 
veto another act of Parliament. Theo- 
retically each act is possible; but the 
latter has not been ventured for nearly 
two hundred years, and the prestige of 
the chair, combined with the generally 
admitted hopelessness of an appeal, 
makes it just about as certain that no 
house will ever overrule its speaker. 


Thus the speaker is anautocrat. He. 


has been made so by his power and by 
the fear of the members. Cautious men 
are careful how they incur the displeas- 
ure of the speaker. Shrewd men play 
for his support, because it would hurt their 
chances if the speaker were against them. 
Ambitious men who have frequent occa- 
sion to catch the eye of the speaker will 
never make him so blind that he cannot 
see them, by opposing his views upon 
questions of parliamentary law, for such 
law is supposed to be his specialty, and 
upon it he is expected to be better in- 
formed than any other member of the 
house. Peaceful men who pray for har- 
mony and who fear nothing more than 
disturbance in the equable course of pro- 
ceedings will always side with the speaker 
for the sake of keeping everything smooth 
and pleasant, no matter whether the 
speaker is right or not. These motives 
act upon men’s minds, regardless of the 
actual qualifications of the speaker. In 


fact, the more tyrannical he is, and the 
less scruple he has about using his enor- 
mous powers recklessly and wantonly, and 
the easier it is for him to sacrifice any 
member to his ill will, the more certain is 
it that the house will bow to his im- 
perious temper and that independence 
and courage will be lacking to assert 
what is right, no matter if the speaker is 
wrong. 

Many members of the legislature are 
downright cowards when their personal 
standing is at stake. They lack badly 
that perception of the relation of private 
interests to the public good which is es- 
sential to make a worthy member of the 
legislature. For the sake of getting a 
coveted committee position they will vote 
for a candidate for speaker whom they 
know to be inferior. In order to keep 
on the right side of the speaker, so that 
he may recognizé them and thus give 
them opportunity to develop their views 
and to seem large in the eyes of their 
constituents, they will fail to resist the 
aggressions of the chair. They suffer 
him to play the tyrant, not only not op- 
posing him, but aiding him actively by 
their support. Men who would scorn to 
steal, or to commit highway robbery, will 
throw away the property and interests of 
the public rather than lose their famil- 
iarity with the speaker or forfeit their 
chance of figuring in the eyes of their 
constituents as a member of an impor- 
tant special committee or as a generally 
valued member of the house. Human 
nature in its weakness is the material for 
building up a personal power in the chair 
of the presiding officer, a power which is 
autocratic and practically irresponsible as 
long as the abuses which it practises are 
not such as to lead to a popular revolt 
which will put upon the members a 
pressure contrary to that of the speaker. 
Indeed, the people are not likely to hear 
of the speaker’s aggressions, for the mem- 
bers who would complain would thus be 
exposed to his displeasure. 

Not only is it a fact that these abuses 
are possible, but they have actually existed 
in such degree that it is high time that a 
reform was made. Confusing and con- 
tradictory rulings have been given re- 
peatedly. Important bills have been 
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defeated by rulings which were inconsist- 
ent with other rulings by the same man, 
and the only approach to a protest, with 
the above exceptions, has been a discus- 
sion with the conclusion that an appeal 
would be hopeless. At all times there is 
danger that an unscrupulous speaker may 
be chosen. The prize is great. Tempta- 
tion to use the power of the office as a 
means of securing election to it is strong. 
Equally strong is the temptation to em- 
ploy the office as a means of perpetuating 
the power of the incumbent. It is not 
safe for the state to permit this condition 
to continue. It is no thanks to the sys- 
tem that its consequences have been no 
worse ; and they have been bad enough 
already to demand imperatively that a 
change be made. 

One great evil of the present system of 
election by the body over which the can- 
didate is to preside is that the chances are 
decidedly against the choice of the best 
men. Sometimes there are exceptions, 
and a president or speaker is chosen who 
is generally admitted to be the best man 
in the entire body for the office and 
whom his fellow senators or representa- 
tives are glad to honor without being 
under personal or political pressure. But 
the chances are against this good fortune, 
and the facts are against it, too, according 
to my belief after long observation. 

These reasons for achange on account 
of the abuses of the present system are 
strengthened by the positive side of the 
case when the situation is considered 
constructively. If the president of the 
senate and the speaker of the house were 
elected from the state at large, they 
would not be the representatives of any 
district, as they are at present. Each dis- 
trict would have its representative upon 
the floor, and the state would not lose 
the service of any member, in case the 
presiding officer should hide behind a tie 
vote and fail to do his duty in a close case, 
as sometimes happens under the present 
system. Neither would any district have 
more than its rightful influence upon legis- 
lation by reason of having its representa- 
tive in the chair, with its excessive pow- 
ers. Nor would the state lose anything, 
on the whole, by having a presiding 
officer who was deprived of a vote. In 


case of a tie, it would be right that. the 
bill should fail ; for it is a sound principle 
under our system, thata measure should 
have the support of a majority before it 
can become law. 

A parliamentary presiding officer should 
be, in a conspicuous degree, impartial in 
his treatment of members. No distinc- 
tion of party should be known by him in 
his rulings, or in his recognition of per- 
sons desirous of obtaining the floor. If 
he were elected by the people at large, 
he would not be under obligation to any 
particular district. He would be espe- 
cially desirous of being impartial, because 
the people of the whole state would be 
his constituents and perfect fairness be- 
yond criticism would give him a strong 
hold upon the people. 

Again, it would be most desirable if 
non-partisanship were so far practised 
that an able and incorruptible man could 
be elected, regardless of party. It would 
help to a purer type of politics. But 
even if each political party nominates its 
candidates for presiding officers, still the 
men must be known by reputation all 
over the state. At present the parties 
do not have as candidate for president 
and speaker men who would be selected 
by a state convention as candidates for 
governor. If the proposed change were 
made, then the quality of the incumbents 
would be improved by the very fact that 
the candidates were to be voted for 
by the state at large, rather than to be 
selected by two hundred and forty men, 
or forty men, who have themselves been 
elected by districts and few of whom are 
big enough to spread out over the entire 
state. The office would be raised at 
once to a position more nearly corre- 
sponding to its actual rank in our system 
of government. At present, in the esti- 
mation of the people, it is far below its 
real plane of merit. Most men do not 
appreciate how important it is, and they 
do not care half enough about the ability 
and character of the presiding officers. 

With abler and safer men in the chairs, 
the public interests would be more care- 
fully fostered. The speaker and presi- 
dent would not be under so much obliga- 
tion, if under any at all, to corporate 
interests, No member-elect could say: 
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“T have made you what you are, and 
therefore you must pay me with the best 
position at your disposal.” Members 
would be sure of recognition, as regards 
their committee assignments, according 
to their ability and experience, regardless 
of party ; and the house and senate would, 
as a rule, be decidedly better organized 
for the despatch of public business. Mem- 
bers would be assigned to the judiciary 
committee, or to the railroad committee 
(if the committees were made by the 
presiding officer), not because they had 
a “pull”? on the appointing power, but 
because that committee was the place 
where they could be of most service to 
the public, as far as the judgment of the 
presiding officer could determine. Busi- 
ness done in better shape and in shorter 
time would be the consequence of the 
change. 

With a successful and impartial admin- 
istration, it would be possible for such a 
public sense to be developed that the 
president and speaker would be re-elected 
for repeated terms. Long incumbencies, 
other things being equal, would be for 
the benefit of the state. Hence, again, 
there is a possibility of improvement over 
the present system, in which local jeal- 
ousies and ambitions are so strong that 
two terms are the usual limit of an ordi- 
nary city member, in which one term is 
enforced in the majority of country dis- 
tricts, and by which an able president of 
the senate has recently been refused re- 
election solely because another man in 
his district, ambitious to be senator, in- 
sisted upon his turn in the upper branch. 

Considering the really high rank of the 
presiding officets of our state legislatures, 
and of Congress also, considering their 
responsibility to the people and the 
public interests which are directly con- 
cerned with their administration, it is 
due to the spirit of our institutions that 
the people should be given an opportu- 
nity to vote directly for these officers. The 
case is not parallel with that by which it 
is better for some officers to be appointed 
rather than elected ; for the people as a 
whole are presumably more likely than 
the senate or the house to make a proper 
selection. The power is one which may 
safely be intrusted to the voters as a 


whole. If the governor and other state 
officers should be elected by the entire 
body of voters, much more should the 
men who preside over the legislative 
bodies, who make up the committees and 
who have the most powerful and direct 
influence upon legislation. 

There remains to be considered the 
appointment of legislative committees ; 
and the proposition of reform is that they 
should not be appointed by the presiding 
officers. Two phases of this question 
present themselves. One is whether the 
change is desirable if the legislative body 
continues to elect its presiding officers ; 
and the other is whether this change 
would be best if the presiding officers 
were elected by the people directly. In 
either case the position here taken is that 
it would be better that the presiding offi- 
cers should not appoint the committees. 

Suppose that the legislature were to 
continue to elect its presiding officers, 
as now, then, if they had no power to 
appoint the committees, all their oppor- 
tunities to bribe or punish by means of 
committee places would be gone. An 
unworthy man, ambitious, corrupt and 
unscrupulous, would be less likely to suc- 
ceed in his piratical venture against the 
highest office of the state if he were de- 
prived of this efficient aid in promoting 
his own election. The best currency 
which has hitherto been used for the pur- 
chase of these places would cease to be 
legal tender and would have no basis of 
redemption. It would be instantly dis- 
credited and would vanish. The sharp- 
est weapon for compelling the support of 
men who would not be bribed would in- 
stantly lose its edge and become harm- 
less. If this were all, it would be a great 
gain. Candidates for the speakership 
would be shorn of a material part of 
the strength which did not belong to 
them as persons, but which inhered in 
the high prestige of the office to which 
they aspired. Unworthy men could only 
promise an unfair favoritism in recogni- 
tion in debate, or personal favor to the 
member’s measures during the session as 
a bribe, and they would be reduced to 
refusal of proper recognition and to per- 
sonal opposition to the member’s meas- 
ures as weapons to coerce those who 
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spurned the bribe. Every candidate 
would stand in more solitude upon his 
personal fitness for the office, and the 
state would thus be more likely than now 
to get the best. Members would can- 
vass the merits of the respective candi- 
dates with a prospect that they would 
receive no undue reward for supporting 
a particular one. They would enjoy the 
consciousness that, if they opposed an 
unscrupulous man, he could not wreak ven- 
geance upon them by assigning them to 
inferior committee positions. Liberty of 
action on the part of the members, and 
an open, fair-minded comparison of the 
worth of the several candidates, would 
exalt the office, would strengthen the 
organization of the legislature, would in- 
crease the interest of the members in the 
respected man of their sober and impar- 
tial choice, would establish greater har- 
mony and confidence than is now com- 
mon, and would thus tend directly to 
improve the quality of the legislation and 
to shorten the session. 

On the other hand, suppose that the 
presiding officer were elected directly by 
the people, and that he were thus shorn 
of all power to reward or punish by the 
bribes and weapons of his office, it would 
still be better that the presiding officer 
should not appoint the committees. It 
may be granted that, as committees are 
now selected, one man would be more 
expeditious in the work than a number 
of men. But with the plan proposed 
below, this advantage of the present 
method would be slight and would be more 
than outweighed by the counterbalancing 
reasons. 

With the election of presiding officer 
directly by the people, let it be required 
by law that every member-elect shall 
send to the clerk of the senate or house 
(for the clerk is an officer who holds till 
the succeeding body is qualified, and 
therefore the office is always filled) such 
information as is now sent to the Massa- 
chusetts clerks ; but let it be enlarged to 
include statements of previous legislative 
experience and committee service, per- 
sonal preference for committee positions 
as far as fourth choice, profession or oc- 
cupation, and mention of important legis- 
lation which is expected from his district. 


This information should be public, and 
compliance with the law could be en- 
forced easily by a provision that no mem- 
ber-elect could be sworn in until he had 
furnished the required information. 

These facts, plus the personal reputa- 
tion of a man and the acquaintance 
which he would have, would be a suffi- 
cient guide to a suitable committee ap- 
pointment. Most of the points which are 
mentioned above would show the posi- 
tive qualifications of members, and a 
requirement regarding probable legisla- 
tion for each district would prevent the 
smuggling of interested members upon 
particular committees to help or hinder 
some matter over which there is a local 
quarrel, — an improper occurrence which 
sometimes happens under the present 
system. This information, as a whole, 
would be wider and more valuable than 
that which is now obtained from the 
members, and its application fairly would 
be judged by the committee assignments. 

If this plan were adopted, it is very 
likely that partisan spirit would insist that 
each party should be given its propor- 
tion of committee places, and the major- 
ity party would claim as its right all 
the chairmanships and all the ranking 
places below the chairmanships. If this 
party claim were recognized, then it 
would remain for each party caucus to 
assign the places of its own members. 
This would be done by a committee, 
whose report would be passed upon by 
the caucus. By attention to business, 
this work could be completed in one 
day. Incases like that of Massachusetts, 
where the legislature always organizes 
on Wednesday, the committees could be 
ready for announcement on Friday, and 
thus business would be begun with 
promptness. 

In Congress, where parties divide upon 
national issues, action by a party caucus 
is to be expected; but in state legisla- 
tures, where national legislative problems 
have no place, it would be a noble proof 
of intelligence and fairness if national 
party lines were disregarded in the com- 
position of committees, and if men were 
given chairmanships and ranking places 
according to their merit for public ser- 
vice ; for no one will seriously contend 
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that in every state the fittest men for 
chairmen for every committee and the 
ablest men for the other high places are 
to be found exclusively in the majority 
party. A mixed committee of both par- 
ties to assign the committee places of 
the members (a majority vote in this 
committee to decide any dispute) could 
assign all the members within one day ; 
and that recognition of ability, regard- 
less of party, which would lead to the 
adoption of this method would insure its 
reasonable application in practice. 

At present, members are prone to take 
views regarding application for commit- 
tee appointments which are at one of 
two extremes. They either besiege the 
presiding officer with their preferences, 
so that he is subject to undue pressure ; 
or, in what they believe to be a manly 
and independent spirit, they say abso- 
lutely nothing to him, asking no favors 
and giving no hint of preference or in- 
formation regarding fitness for service. 
Hence there is great inequality and un- 
fairness in the present assignment of 
places, though the presiding officer may 
have the best of intentions. It would be 


of advantage if each member-elect were 
compelled to furnish information in ad- 
vance, as mentioned above ; but a com- 
mittee of the body would have a broader 
judgment of the merit of men and more 
varied information of the needs of the 
public than any one man, however able. 
Such a committee would be less suscep- 
tible to pressure from corporations on 
one hand, and from political agitators 
on the other, than would a single man, 
and so the committees would be more 
fairly composed, with less danger of be- 
ing packed in favor of any class or in- 
terest. 

Hence, taking these truths into ac- 
count, the prospect is that popular elec- 
tions of presidents of senates and speak- 
ers of assemblies, joined with the selec- 
tion of the committees by action of the 
bodies themselves, as such, instead of 
their selection by the presiding officers, 
would result in the choice of abler men, 
in the more efficient organization of par- 
liamentary bodies, in the more speedy 
and accurate transaction of business, and 
thus in the manifest promotion of the 
public welfare. 





O. W. H. 


7 OcroBER, 1894. 


By Wiliam Everett. 


NE poet more, transferred to Homer’s train, 
() One healer more, removed to Galen’s side ; 
One more gold link upon our heroes’ chain, — 
One friend the less, who never should have died. 


Friend, patriot, healer, poet, wit and sage — 

How hard, how strange, to count him with the past ! 
We heard his gentle jests on time and age, 

Nor dreamed such foes could win the fight at last. 


Who for that grave may twine a fitting crown, 
Where memory’s pansy blends with glory’s bay? 

Whose pen like his, forever now laid down, 
Tender to feel, and lively to portray? 


Yet, while from yonder tower he loved so long 
Still chime the echoes of his funeral psalm, 
Let not the master lack one modest song, 
Till bolder hands shall plant some statelier palm. 
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No single flower that garland can supply, 
Such vast and varied springs his genius held, 
Whence through a score of channels, never dry, 
Fresh, deep and pure, their shining currents welled. 


Sprung from New England’s chiefs and saints of yore, 
His heart was rooted to her soil alone, 

Nor siren charms from lands the ocean o’er 
E’er shook his proud allegiance to his own. 


Born where our ancient college throws her, shade, 
He served, he loved her, student to the last ; 
While o’er her sons in festive ranks arrayed 
His genial Muse unfailing fragrance cast. 


In love he practised, and in patience taught, 
The sacred art that battles with disease ; 

Nor stained, by one disloyal act or thought, 
The holy symbol of Hippocrates. 


His lyre through every mood of music rang, 
The banquet’s carol, and the battle’s hymn ; 

Now warbling like a child at play, it sang, 
Now soared to echoes of the seraphim. 


Lustrous and leaping, like the Boreal dawn, 
His wit o’er every theme ranged unconfined ; 
Flashed like a rapier’s point in combat drawn, 
But drew no blood, and left no sore behind. 


Wide as his country, wide as England’s tongue, 
Flew his bright name, itself a household word ; 
How frankly proud to all those wreaths he clung, 
How kindly caught each breath of praise he heard ! 


Dear were those plaudit notes ; but dearer far 
One treasure, prized o’er all that high renown, 

Friendship’s gemmed circlet, every friend a star, 
Outshining victor’s helm or empire’s crown. 


So lived, so sang, so talked he ; youth’s gay beam, 
Manhood’s hot lustre, age’s milder glow, 

Each in its turn might fairest radiance seem, 
As year by year we watched them shine and go. 


Three score and ten with gentle footstep came, 
Nor labor pressed, nor sorrow, at fourscore ; 
One lustre more ; then rang his summoned name 

In softest music through Elysium’s door. 


His bright task wrought ; his meed of glory won, 
His country honored, and his kind improved ; 
Room there is none for tears ; yet tears will run, 
For bard, for master, and for friend removed. 
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By John G. Morse. 


HE declaration. of war 
against Great Britain 
on June 19, 1812, was 
received with varying 
feelings by the people 
of the United States. 
The course pursued 
by President Madison 
was condemned by 
many, the most ear- 

nest of whom were the merchants of the 

seacoast cities. A war with Great Britain 
meant the destruction of commerce, 
which would cause the financial embar- 
rassment if not the ruin of the merchants 
whose ships were in all parts of the 
world. 

Salem, Massachusetts, was at that time 

a very important seaport, and its citizens 

were outspoken against the policy of the 

administration. Before war was declared, 
they had sent a largely signed petition 
to the President, protesting against the 
proposed hostilities. The Salem Gazette 
always spoke of “President Madison’s 

War ;”’ and although its natural patriotism 

did not allow the bemoaning of the 

American naval victories, the defeats of 

the land forces were always held up as 

object lessons. 

- Although the action of the Washington 

government had practically ruined the 

sea trade of the country, partial amends 
were made by allowing the merchants to 
fit out their vessels as privateers to prey 
upon the merchantmen of Great Britain. 

It is true that this was neither more nor 

less than legalizing piracy; but man- 

ners and customs were different in those 
days, and conscientious scruples against 
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such behavior were not to be thought of. 
Not only did the desire for personal gain 
on the part of the ship owners prompt 
them to engage in the work, but the 
people as awhole wanted it. Home in- 
dustries were not well enough established 
to supply the markets, and as foreign 
comimerce was practically destroyed, it 
was necessary to keep up the supply of 
foreign goods in this way. The rich 
merchants from Maine to Georgia took 
advantage of the privileges; and Salem 
figured prominently with her privateers. 
Fifty-eight vessels were fitted out in Bal- 
timore, fifty-five in New York, forty in 
Salem, thirty-one in Boston, and smaller 
numbers in other ports. These privateers 
varied in size, from small fishing craft 
armed with one gun each to three-masted 
ships mounting from ten to twenty 
cannon. 

The Crowninshield family was one of 
the most prominent in Salem at the time. 
Father and sons were in business together, 
and their ships were to be found in all 
parts of the world. In those days the 
merchants owned their vessels; their 
counting-houses were on the wharves ; 
and, indeed, to become a successful mer- 
chant one must first serve his time on 
ship-board, command on several cruises, 
and then enter the counting-house as a 
member of the firm. After once en- 
tering the firm, a man seldom went to sea 
again, unless impelled by a special love 
for the life. ‘The Crowninshield sons had 
all been educated in the regulation way, 
studying navigation and ship designing 
when at school, and going before the 
mast at an early age. Most of them had 


























attained the rank of captain before they 
were twenty years old, and one of them 
died in a foreign port at the age of four- 
teen when serving as ship’s clerk. 

One of the most prominent of these 
was Captain George Crowninshield, who 
was born in Salem in 1766. His sea- 
faring life developed such a taste for 
shipping, that after entering the firm it 
became his particular duty to superintend 
the building and fitting out of vessels. 
He was five feet six inches in height, 
but strongly built and brave. Three 
times he was known to jump overboard 
to save a man from drowning, once re- 
ceiving for his act the gold medal of the 
Massachusetts Humane Society. After a 
storm he delighted in filling his private 
yacht Jefferson, the first yacht ever built 
in this country, with extra men and 
stores, and then cruising in Massachu- 
setts Bay to aid disabled vessels. He 
was a noted volunteer fireman, and many 
are the stories told of his brave acts in 
rescuing the inmates of burning buildings. 
Despite this love for a rough life and dis- 
regard for danger, he was one of the 
greatest dandies in the town. He wore 
small clothes with gold-tasselled Hes- 
sian boots. His waistcoat was a wonder of 
needlework. His hair was done up in a 
queue, and a shaggy, bell-crowned beaver 
hat completed his immaculate toilet. He 
always drove in a yellow curricle, which 
was a two-wheeled vehicle, set on “C” 
springs, and drawn by two horses, a 
wonder even in those days. Although 
rough and daring, he had a kind heart 
and was very fond of children, often 
taking them to drive or showing them 
over his yacht. If an emergency arose 
where a man of daring was needed, Cap- 
tain Crowninshield was the first one to 
respond. 

When on June 1, 1813, the Shannon 
defeated and captured the ‘Chesapeake 
in Boston Bay, and took her with the 
dead bodies of Captain Lawrence and 
Lieutenant Ludlow to Halifax, Captain 
Crowninshield chartered at his own ex- 
pense the brig Henry, and after obtaining 
the proper papers from Washington, went 
to Halifax, recovered the bodies of the 
heroes, and brought them home for 
burial. 
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On Sunday, April 13, 1814, when the 
frigate Constitution was chased into 
Marblehead harbor by the British frigates 
Tenedos and Endymion, Salem was greatly 
excited, as many of her citizens were 
among the crew of the American vessel. 
Pastors and men left the churches to go 
to Marblehead, but not before Captain 
Crowninshield had helped harness the 
stage horses, that were idle over Sunday, 
to the field-pieces at the gun-house, and 
had ridden over on one of the guns. 

At the outbreak of the war several of 
his vessels were turned into privateers, to 
add by their prizes to his already over- 
flowing coffers. His favorite ship America 
was the largest, fastest and most fortunate 
of all the Salem privateers. There had 
been three previous ships by the name 
of America, which had become famous 
Salem vessels. The first of these was 
captured from England in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the other two had been 
bought in France. The second ship 
America was commanded by a brother of 
Captain George Crowninshield, when in 
1796 he brought in this vessel the first 
elephant to the United States. The 
fourth ship America had been built in 
Salem in 1804, for the merchant trade, 
and early in the year 1812 was remodelled 
for the new work she had to do. Her 
hull was cut down or razeed, as it was 
called, and then higher and stronger bul- 
warks were built, increasing her tonnage 
from four hundred and seventy-three tons 
to almost six hundred. Her sail plan 
was increased, twenty guns were mounted, 
and her crew consisted of one hundred 
and fifty men. 

More than two months elapsed after 
the declaration of war before the America 
was ready for sea. It was almost noon 
on September 7, 1812, when, under Cap- 
tain Joseph Ropes as commander, the 
beautiful ship weighed anchor and sailed 
out of the land-locked harbor, past Mar- 
blehead on one hand and the Beverly 
shore on the other, past Baker’s and the 
other islands and out on to the waters of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

The first days of the cruise were un- 
eventful. On the eleventh, a squall car- 
ried away the main-top-mast and five 
men who were aloft. The men were 
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rescued, the damage was repaired, and 
the search for prizes continued. Not 
until September 23 were the men re- 
warded by capturing the British brig 
James and Charlotte, which carried a 
cargo of hats, dry goods, etc. A prize 
master and six men were put on board 
after the captured crew had been re- 
moved and ordered to make the first 
port possible in the United States. For 
the next two months the monotony was 
broken only by the capture of the brig 
Benjamin, which was sent to America in 
the same manner as was the James and 
Charlotte. Soon after that, on the after- 
noon of November 19, after an exciting 
chase of seven hours, the ship-Ralph 
Nickerson was taken. On November 24, 
the sloop Hope, loaded with sugar, rum 
and cotton, was added to the list. This 
was a valuable prize, and was sent to the 
United States under the care of a crew 
of thirteen men. The very next day the 
brig Darz, also loaded with rum and cot- 
ton, was taken and made to go the road 
of her countryman. 

The America continued sailing about 
until it was found that the supply of water 
was running low. Many of the officers 
and crew were attacked with a painful 
inflammation of the eyes, and it was 
thought best to turn the vessel’s prow 
toward Salem. While returning, on De- 
cember 16, the brig Luphemia, armed 
with ten guns, was captured without a 
show of resistance. Eight of the guns 
were transferred to the America, while a 
prize master and eleven men were put on 
board and ordered to follow as quickly as 
possible to Salem. At three in the after- 
noon of January 7, 1813, Marblehead 
was sighted, and five hours later the ship 
came to anchor in Salem harbor. 

As the different prizes came into port, 
they were advertised for sale in the 
papers of the day. Inthe Essex Regis- 
ter of March 31, 1813, is found a notice 
of a public auction to be held on the 
first day of April at ten o’clock, at the 
wharf of Messrs. Crowninshield, usually 
called India Wharf, where the prizes 
Euphemia and Ralph Nickerson, both 
captured by the America, were with their 
cargoes to be disposed of to the highest 
bidder. 


Captain Crowninshield had been well 
paid for his enterprise. Six prizes, worth 
together about $158,000, had been cap- 
tured, and all had reached home ports in 
safety. Other privateers were meeting 
with much the same success, and all haste 
was made to fit the America for another 
cruise. At that time the markets were 
not so well supplied as they are to-day, 
and the embargo preceding the declara- 
tion of war had so suspended commerce 
that the manufacture of ships’ supplies 
was carried on at a greatly reduced 
scale. 

It was not until March 29 that the 
America was ready for her second cruise. 
Captain John Kehew was made com- 
mander, and at noon she weighed anchor 
and with canvas spread moved proudly 
down the harbor. Over two months went 
by before anything of importance was 
done. The America was then directly 
east of Nova Scotia, about one third 
across the Atlantic. On May 3 and 5 
two vessels were captured, but being 
deemed of little value they were released 
after their crews had been paroled. On 
the latter day the brig Spright#ly was also 
taken. She was empty, but being a fine 
vessel, valued at $80,000, was manned 
and ordered to America. Unfortunately 
she was recaptured before reaching port. 
The spell had been broken, and straight- 
way the cruise became more interesting. 
On May 28, a brig loaded with salt was 
sent home, and six days later the A/ex- 
andra, filled with dry goods, was added 
to the list. June 20, another load of dry 
goods was taken, and on the next day 
the brig Brothers was captured. This 
brig was loaded with fish ; and as it would 
be sending coals to Newcastle to order 
the vessel to an American port, the prize 
master who had been put in command 
was directed to take the brig to France, 
dispose of it for as much as possible, and 
with his men return home the best way 
he knew how. The same course was 
pursued with the brig Friends, taken on 
July 2. 

Captain Kehew would have liked to . 
continue the exciting work, but supplies 
were running low, captured vessels not 
always being stocked with what was 
needed, and it was thought best to return 























to Salem. This was not an easy matter 
when British men-of-war were patrolling 
the North Atlantic and were liable to be 
met at all times. On July 19, the British 
warship Za Hague endeavored to run 
down the fleet privateer. The com- 
mander started in the usual over-confi- 
dent way peculiar to English naval officers 
of the time. Indeed he simply turned out 
of his course for the sake of either 
destroying or capturing another despised 
Yankee — and would then keep on in the 
direction in which he was bound before 
the interruption. Captain Kehew, how- 
ever, held different opinions from the 
English commander. He sailed away so 
easily and rapidly that at the end of 
seven hours the Za Hague was hopelessly 
astern and the chase was abandoned. 
The America had no sooner got well 
away from the Za Hague than she fell 
in with the British frigate Rater. The 
commander of the latter met with no 
better success, and withdrew when in 
sight of land. When running from a foe 
one cannot always choose his direction, 
and the America found herself so far 
north that on July 21 she ended the 
cruise by coming to anchor in the har- 
bor of Bath, Maine. 

Captain Kehew learned that five of the 
six vessels he had captured had arrived 
safely in port. He had also brought 
home, or paroled, one hundred and sixty 
prisoners. As soon as possible the 
America proceeded to Salem, to be made 
ready for a third cruise. In the Zssex 
Register of May 7, 1814, is an announce- 
ment that the second dividend of prize 
money from the prizes taken on the 
second cruise of the America was to be 
paid at the store of Henry Prince on the 
following Monday. No wonder that the 
crews of the privateers were loyal and 
willing to do their duty, when they real- 
ized that all were to receive a share of 
the booty won ! 

Captain James Chever, Jr., was placed 
in command, and on December 3, 1813, 
with the customary one hundred and 
fifty men, the America once more put to 
sea. At six o’clock on the morning of 


December 7, the first hostile sail was 
sighted. All sail was set to give chase, 
but at the end of an hour, to use the ex- 
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pression of the log book of the vessel, 
the stranger proved to be the “ Flying 
Dutchman,” which was a convenient way 
of admitting that the privateer had been 
outsailed. The next adventure was on 
December 15, when, after a four hours’ 
run in rough sea, a stranger was over- 
taken, who refused to heed the customary 
summons to surrender. What! the enemy 
defied him? Captain Chever would soon 
see to that. A broadside was poured 
into the enemy, who replied with spirit. 
This was still more unheard of. Two 
more broadsides were fired, and the 
America was worked round into a posi- 
tion where she could rake the stranger 
from stem to stern. What then was 
Captain Chever’s consternation to dis- 
cover that his antagonist was a British 
transport armed with from twenty to 
thirty guns and filled with troops! The 
log book states that this was deemed of 
too little value to capture, so it was con- 
sidered prudent to leave her. The 
America had fortunately sustained no 
damage. A gun had burst, and only one 
man had lost his life. 

The cruise was continued, and several 
times the intrepid commander found 
himself chasing a British frigate that 
would invariably give chase in return, 
always to be left far behind by the fleet 
Yankee sailor. On January 9, when off 
the west coast of the British Isles, a fleet 
of one hundred and forty sail was sighted. 
The America hovered near, like a wolf 
watching his chance at a flock of sheep, 
but at every approach she was met by a 
British man-of-war and would be obliged 
to retreat. But there are stragglers to 
every flock, and on January 18 the 
schooner Martha was captured almost 
from under the nose of her protectors. 
Her cargo was a good one, and she was 
sent to America as the first fruits of the 
cruise. A few days later a disabled 
schooner, termed in naval parlance a 
“Jame duck,” was overtaken. Her 
cargo of deal was considered of little 
value, and as Captain Chever believed 
thoroughly in making worthless to others 
what he could not use himself, the crew 
and some stores were removed and the 
vessel burnt. Among other things, two 
nine-pounder carronades were taken from 
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the prisoner. These were mounted upon 
the poop, making the America a ship of 
twenty-two guns. 

Three more vessels were taken before 
February. The first two were valuable 
prizes, and were sent to the United States, 
while the latter, being an empty brig, 
was filled with all the prisoners, who were 
paroled and ordered to sail to Teneriffe. 
Once by themselves, however, it is doubt- 
ful if they paid heed to the orders. On 
February 10 another valueless vessel was 
taken, and after removing the prisoners 
and some stores, a broadside was emptied 
into her. Every shot entered the hull, 
and the unfortunate vessel was left to her 
fate. Two days later a brig containing a 
cargo of salt, wine and fruit was captured 
and sent home. On St. Valentine’s day 
the British ship AfoH/o, loaded with salt, 
was taken. Her crew were hastily re- 
moved, a prize master and nine men were 
put on board, while the America made 
all sail in pursuit of the bark Plusos, 
which shared the fate of her predecessors. 

Barring the burning of two valueless 
prizes, nothing of importance occurred 
until March 12, when the schooner 
Granada, \oaded with wheat, was cap- 
tured and sent home. The America 
cruised about for a fortnight longer, but 
before she could reach home she was 
chased by a British frigate and was forced 
to make the harbor of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, on March 28, 1814, by a 
curious coincidence, on the very day that 
the American frigate Zssex so gallantly 
but unsuccessfully fought the British 
frigates Phabe and Cheruéd in the far- 
away harbor of Valparaiso. 

This third cruise had been by far the 
most successful, nearly all of the prizes 
having come safely into port; and the 
America soon sailed to Salem to make 
ready for another cruise. By the end of 
October she was ready for sea, and on 
November 1 Captain Chever, again in 
command, went on board with his crew. 
Some delay was caused by the arrival of 
a party of United States naval officers, 
who wished to search for a deserter. 
The poor man was found stored away in 
the forecastle, and after he was delivered 
up in irons, the America set sail. Again 


she was delayed, on the second day out 
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some heavy object being struck, which 
caused the ship to leak badly. After 
considerable discussion with his officers, 
Captain Chever decided toreturn. Prob- 
ably the sailors were superstitious, for 
most of them deserted when the wharf 
was reached. 

On November 24 another crew was 
shipped, and once more the America put 
to sea. She was barely out of sight of 
land when a heavy storm was encountered, 
which washed many objects from the 
deck and disabled three men. The 
damage was slight, however, and she 
proceeded on her voyage. Not until 
December 28 was a prize taken. This 
was the English schooner Zhesse¢ with a 
cargo of wine and fruit. Much of the 
fruit was taken on board, and the vessel 
was sent to the United States. The year 
1814 was closed by the destruction of a 
valueless sloop, the America sailing away 
just in time to escape from a British 
frigate which was endeavoring to inter- 
fere. The Sunday services of January 8 
were postponed while the crew employed 
themselves in capturing the schooner 
Tope and later a bark loaded with dry 
goods. Both were manned and sent to 
the nearest home port. 

The America was becoming over- 
crowded with prisoners ; and as no empty 
vessel was taken in which they could be 
sent off, these were transferred to a 
Portuguese merchantman and sent to 
Madeira. It was a very convenient 
method of disposing of the prisoners, 
although the log book fails to state the 
ideas of the Portuguese commander on 
the subject. Another prize was sent to 
America, and two more were destroyed 
during January. On the twenty-third of 
the month the privateer bore down upon 
a supposed merchantman, which proved 
to be a British frigate, which immediately 
turned about and gave chase. All day 
long they sailed, neither gaining nor 
losing, until in the darkness of evening the 
America managed to crawl away. During 
the first part of February one vessel was 
destroyed and the prisoners were paroled 
on another ; while on the nineteenth the 
ship Znterprise, loaded with hides and 
tallow, was captured and sent to the 
United States. 
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At four on the afternoon of February 
26 a sail was sighted on the horizon. 
The America immediately gave chase, 
and continued doing so all night. At 
nine the next morning, when within gun 
shot, the customary summons was given. 
This the stranger refused to heed. A 
solid shot was sent over the Englishman, 
who defiantly kept on his course. Cap- 
tain Chever was not the man to take No 
for an answer on an occasion of that 
kind. If a vessel could not surrender 
peaceably, she must be shown what a 
Yankee crew is good for. A shivering 
broadside was poured into the stranger, 
who returned the compliment in the same 
manner. For twenty minutes the Amer- 
ica’s sailors worked as if the decisive 
naval battle of the war was being fought, 
and were rewarded by seeing the British 
flag come down. The hull of the enemy 
was bored through and through, and the 
rigging was cut to pieces. Two men 
were killed and thirteen wounded, while 
the America had received hardly a 
scratch. The eight nine-pounders with 
which the vessel was armed, together with 
the ammunition and other necessary 
stores, were transferred to the America. 


The wounds of the injured were dressed, 
and as the vessel was still seaworthy, all 
the prisoners were paroled, put on board, 
and ordered to England. 

During the remainder of February and 
March two more prizes were taken and 


sent to America. On April 4, while 
cruising very near home waters, the 
schooner Euiiza was boarded; but on 


learning from her commander that the 
treaty of peace had been signed, she was 
released. This was almost two months 
after peace had been proclaimed by 
President Madison. Captain Chever im- 
mediately set sail for home, and on the 
morning of April 8, 1815, dropped anchor 
in Salem harbor. A salute of forty guns 
was fired and the crew discharged. 

Thus ended the last cruise of the pri- 
vateer America. She had safely landed 
in port over twenty-five valuable prizes, 
which had brought her owners $1,100,000 
of money. The fine ship, after rendering 
such good service, was allowed to rest. 
For sixteen years she lay undisturbed at 
Crowninshield’s wharf in Salem, and 
then, sad to relate, was sold and broken 
up. So ended the life of one of the most 
successful privateers of the war of 1812. 
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WHERE THE ROUSTABOUTS COME FROM. 


THE MISSISSIPPI ROUSTABOUT. 








ROM the time when 
the Argonauts 
sought the gold- 
en fleece, and 
the men of Tyre 
and Sidon went 
down to the sea 
in ships, there has 
been a never-fail- 
ing interest in the 
life of a sailor. 
Stories of adven- 
ture by sea have been told without num- 
ber, and the songs and sayings of the 
seamen have been treasured with fidelity. 
The sailor has been one of the most con- 
spicuous citizens of maritime countries 
in all times, and owing to his peculiar 
associations and daily familiarity with 
danger he has occupied a unique position 
in the minds of men. But interest in 
the seaman ceases when the ocean is left. 
The sailor on the great inland seas and 
lakes, though subject to all the dangers 
of the ocean marines, is almost as com- 
monplace as the farm hand; while the 
roustabouts of the Mississippi steamboats 
are left in obscurity by the writers of 
fiction. And yet, the roustabout is not 
without his individuality; his manners, 
customs, sayings and doings are upon a 
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different level from those of the seamen, 
but they are nevertheless unique. 

In the early days of Mississippi steam- 
boating the roustabouts, or, as they 
are generally called by landspeople, 
“deck hands,” and by boatmen, “ roost- 
ers,” were white men, and usually Irish. 
Many negroes were used in the extreme 
south, but the northern boats were mostly 
manned by whites. Gradually, however, 
and for a number of reasons, the negroes 
displaced the white men, until to-day they 
have a monopoly of the roustabouting 
business. The Irishman was impulsive ; 
he had ideas, thought himself as good as 
any other man, — if not a little better, — 
was prone to “talk back” to those in 
authority, and was not amenable to the 
discipline necessary to secure harmony on 
board. The negro was the reverse of 
all this. His life in slavery and the fact 
that he was of a different and inferior 
race made him absolutely the child of 
authority. So long as his strength and 
health held out, he resented neither the 
domineering of the mate nor the imposi- 
tion of the cook. 

Though the importance of steamboat- 
ing as compared with railroading has 
greatly fallen off during the past genera- 
tion, the decrease has been less in the 
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southern states than in the northern. 
New Orleans is still the home port of a 
great many steamers; and hence it is in 
that city that the roustabout still flourishes 
in so much of his pristine glory as this 
practical age has left him. There, upon 
the broad level plank levee, he can main- 
tain existence for an indefinite period 
upon what a Chinaman would starve on. 
The atmosphere is so well tempered to 
his shiftless nature, that he requires no 
more protection from the elements than 
decency demands; and when not work- 
ing he can sleep on the bales of cotton 
or sacks of cotton seed, thus suspending 
the wear and tear incident to physical 
exertion. When he tires of this inglori- 
ous ease, he can ship on a boat which 
will be absent from port anywhere from 
three days to two weeks. So long as he 
has health and strength, he can secure 
highly remunerative employment for the 
asking; when he is sick, he can go to 
the marine hospital on the recommenda- 
tion of his last employer, — where he will 
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about or an old one, or even a dead one. 
It is supposed that when the plantation 
negroes of a restless, roving disposition 
are old enougu, they ship as roustabouts 
on a passing steamboat short of men, 
and when they have given their years of 
strength to this vehicle of commerce, 
such of them as have not been blown up 
or drowned, or who have not died in 
the hospital, retire to some quiet place 
with a brush and pail, and eke out a 
precarious existence whitewashing fences 
and chicken-houses. 

As all the boats entering New Orleans 
ship their crews in that port, that city has 
become the great centre of roustabout- 
dom. A crew is shipped for a single 
trip, and serves only from the time of 
departure until the arrival in port again, 
the loading and unloading in port being 
done by hour men. ‘The same man may 
be with one boat during the whole sea- 
son, or he may be on a different one 
each trip. Some men follow the boat 
regardless of its mate; some follow the 








SHIPPING A CREW 


be well treated free of charge. Where he 
comes from or where he goes to, no one 
knows. He is neither young nor old, but 
always in the prime of life. As in the 
case of Dickens’s post boy and dead 
mule, no one ever sees a young roust- 
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AT NEW ORLEANS, 


mate from one boat to another when he 


changes. Some like a big boat, where 
all is bustle and confusion the whole 


trip; others like a small boat, which 
has plenty of time to make the trip, 
and treats the men well. But all this is 
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reduced to a market value in dollars and 
cents. The harder the berth, the higher 
the wages, the softer berth commanding 
lower wages. Not only do the rousta- 
bouts keep track of the different boats 
and mates, but they have an eye for the 
movement of freight. For instance, if a 
cotton boat on her way down has the 
promise of a lot of staves next trip, a 
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freight which the men much dislike, she 
will have trouble in shipping her crew 
without a considerable advance in wages. 

A few of the boats leave the city at 
various times during the day, but the 
great mass of them take their departure 
at five o’clock in the afternoon, Saturday 
being the favored day of the week. 
Leaving port at the same hour brings 


the boats into competition with each 
other for crews, and forces wages to a 
point beyond what they might otherwise 
reach. As the little knots of roustabouts 
gather about the departing boats, the 
knowing ones can tell at a glance what 
the visible supply of labor is, and set the 
rates accordingly. When the last pound 
of freight has been carried on board, and 
the hour men have been paid off, the 
mate walks out to the end of the stage 
about which the roustabouts are gathered, 
and calls out: “ Sixty dollars, who wants 
it?’? And then are enacted the scenes 
of the stock exchange and the board of 
trade, the mate taking the part of the 
bear, and the men the bull, and the 
wages are fixed by means of what Adam 
Smith called “ the higgling of the market.” 
If the wages are acceptable, there is a 
rush and a scramble to get a shipping 
ticket. But if the men think the wages 
are not enough, owing to the big freight 
on board and the prospect of a heavy 
return trip, or a hard mate, poor cook, or 
any of the other torments of the roust- 
about, they good-naturedly back away 
from the stage as a sign of disapproval. 
The mate then inquires what they want, 
and the answer comes back from the 
crowd, “ Sixty-five dollars!” “ Seventy 
dollars!’’ and so on up to a hundred 
dollars a month. But as in the wheat 
pit the necessities of some operators 
compel them to sell, or the advantages 
of others enable them to sell with a 
profit at a certain price, so there are 
usually enough negroes who really wish 
to ship, to prevent the bulls from getting 
away with the market. If the price set 
is out of reason, the mate jams _ his 
tickets into his pocket and turns to walk 
aboard. The men who really wish to 
ship call after him a lower wage, and he 
returns to dicker with them; and before 
the stranger really knows what has been 
going on,< price has been agreed upon, 
and the mate begins handing out his 
shipping tickets to such of the men in 
the crowd as he wants, — these, as 
they receive the tickets, passing down 
the stage to the boat. The moment 
the last man is aboard, the signal is 
given, and the boat backs away from the 
wharf. 
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And here the mate must be very 
careful, or the crew will “jump him,” 
as it is technically called, — that is, 
they will step ashore as the boat backs 
out, compelling her to land and ship 
another crew. If the unwary mate is 
caught thus by the men, the boat comes 
in and he ships another crew, but 
under entirely different circumstances. 
The first shipping was an agreement 
between two independent parties; the 
second is an agreement between the 
independent roustabouts and the boat 
which has lost its crew,—and the 
men take all the advantage of this 
that a lawyer does of a technicality. 
Wages mount skyward; sometimes they 
come down to a point within reason, 
sometimes the men keep them so high 
that the lines are put out and the boat 
lies over till next day, the latter course, 
however, being available to only the 
stubborn captain or the boat which 
has plenty of time. It is not con- 
sidered good boatmanship to accede to 
the price set by the men. Waiting sel- 
dom lowers it, and the men often make it 
higher. It costs the men next to nothing 
to wait, while the boat is under great 
expense every moment. 

Once the crew is shipped and the 
boat away from the wharf, there is no 
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“THE MEALS ARE SERVED ON DECK.” 


more trouble with the men. ‘They are 
at once reconciled to their lot, whatever 
it may be. It would be nothing short of , 
a calamitous chain of circumstances which 
could force a crew to leave the boat 
before she gets back to New Orleans. 
The roustabout clings to the boat for 
the reason that, aside from the discom- 
fort of life on a plantation or in a small 
town, and the difficulty of shipping on 
another boat from such a place, the 
white people sometimes have an unpleas- 
ant way of dealing with “nig- 
gers’ whom they think re- 
miss in their duty, — and 
that, too, without the delay 
and formality of law. 

The boat having cleared 
port, the men are lined up 
on the forecastle, every sec- 
ond man behind his partner, 
their names taken, numbers 
given, and the crew divided 
into two watches, larboard 
and starboard. One watch 
is dismissed to get sup- 
per, while the other is 
set to cleaning the 
decks. As the boat 
proceeds on the trip, 
the men stand six 
hours on 
and six 
hours off, 
while the 
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work is light; that is, 
they sleep the most of 
the time between land- 
ings while on watch and 
all the time off. But 
when the boat is at a 
big freight pile, both 
watches are on duty as 
long as the heavy work 
lasts, whether it be 
twelve, twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours. Such 
work requires great 
strength and endurance, 
and the boatmen feed 
the men well, if for no 
other than selfish rea- 
sons. This bill of fare 
taken from the Ouachita 
may serve as a sample 
of the better boats : — 

For breakfast, fresh 
and salt meat, grits, rice, IN HIS 
soft bread and coffee ; 
for dinner, soup, fresh beef, beans, pota- 
toes, pot-pie, bread and pudding or duff ; 
for supper, beef, bread and _ all-sorts, a 
dish which consists of the remnants of 
breakfast and dinner cooked into a sort 
of a pot-pie; at midnight, cold beef, 
bread and coffee. 

The meals are served usually on deck. 
From time to time a mess room has 
been tried on different boats; but that 
convenience is not liked by the men. 
They prefer to have their dishes filled 
and be permitted to settle down among 
the freight to eat as they please. Owing 
to the fact that there is always strife 
between the mates and the cooks about 
feeding the men, the mate 
has a man of his own to 
superintend the distribution 
of the food, and to fight for 
the rights of his men, as well 
as to keep them from quar- 
relling among themselves at 
meal time. The “ grub tend- 
er” brings out the “grub” 
or food in big pans, and fills 
the tin plates, which are 
handed to the men stand- 
ing about. Coffee is drunk 
from tin cups; sugar is sup- 
plied, but no cream. Most of 





the men eat with their 
fingers all that can be 
got without using a 
spoon. An enterprising 
captain recently tried 
the experiment of fur- 
nishing his men with 
knives and forks. For 
a meal or two they used 
them, but soon gave it 
up; and by the end of 
the third day there was 
not a knife or fork of 
the whole lot to be found 
on the boat. ‘The food 
is not only wholesome, 
but well cooked, and the 
way it disappears down 
the capacious throats of 
the roustabouts would 
turn a dyspeptic green 
with envy. 
PRIME. The roustabouts sleep 
wherever they wish be- 
low the boiler deck. In the winter they 
crawl under the boilers, which snuggery 
they call the “ St. Charles,” after the fa- 
mous St. Charles Hotel of New Orleans. 
Some go down into the hold, taking ad- 
vantage of soft freight such as cotton, 
empty sacks or bales of goods. In the 
warm weather they may be seen out on 
the guards, flat on their backs, with a 
lump of coal under their heads for a pil- 
low. And so close do they persist in ly- 
ing to the edge, beyond which the water 
goes rushing by, that a 
turn of the body would 
take them over. The 
fireman and “greasers” 
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manage to have bunks or hammocks 
somewhere about the engine room to 
sleep in; but the “rooster” disdains all 
such effeminate indulgences. His flesh 
is so hard and healthy, and he has such 
a sublime contempt for dirt, that he can 
sleep soundly and apparently refreshingly 
wherever he can stretch his body in a 
horizontal position. 

The principal duty of the roustabout 
is to load and unload the boat. He is 
not required to think or to bear any 
responsibility, — he simply works. He 
is a strong, serviceable machine, that 
understands the word of command ; and 
so long as his strength holds out he is 


devices makes it necessary to do every- 
thing by manual labor. What might be 
done with cheapness and despatch is 
accomplished by main strength and 
awkwardness. It is one of the articles 
of faith in steamboatdom, that there is 
nothing which a roustabout cannot carry 
on his back, — or if one cannot, two or 
more can. Atlas with the earth poised 
upon his shoulders would be an appro- 
priate patron saint for the Mississippi 
roustabout. 

Banks at the landings may be high 
and steep, and slippery from recent rains ; 
but the freight of whatsoever nature 
must be borne to the top of the hill on 











SOUND SLEEPERS. 


the willing subject of the mate. His 
life and duties are peculiar, for a number 
of reasons. In the first place, nearly all 
of the boats belong to individuals, who 
have not enough of common interest to 
construct such landings as will admit of 
the use of labor-saving machinery; and 
what the boatmen do not do in these 
matters is not done at all, — for it seems 
to be an axiom among the planters and 
others along the river, that the less they 
accommodate the boatmen, the better 
will be the boatmen’s service. ‘The utter 
lack of opportunities to use labor-saving 


the backs or shoulders of the “roosters.” 
The landing may be in a swamp, with a 
little warehouse two hundred yards from 
the river, and the mud literally knee 
deep, but the freight is borne to its 
haven on the back of a “rooster.” The 
planter puts his warehouse back there 
because the mud between that and the 
river is too deep to haul through; but it 
is never too deep for the roustabout to 
wade. It is of no use for one boat to 
object, for there is another ready to take 
the business. Not only must the freight 
be landed under such disadvantages, but 
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A LANDING IN THE WOODS, 


it must be done quickly. The moment 
the boat touches the bank, all the officers 
are idle save the clerk and the mate, and 
the furnaces are eating coal as though 
possessed with an evil spirit. Everything 
stops, except the expenses, till the boat 
is again out in the river; hence the im- 
portance of quick action on the part of 
the “ roosters.” 

Out it goes and in it comes, — boxes, 
barrels, bales and bundles, anything 
from a steam engine to a spinning-wheel, 
from the household traps of a mover 
(“ plunder,” the “ roosters” call it) to a 
hundred tons of fertilizer for a planta- 
tion, — and every man on a trot. Re- 
cently a new burden has been added to 
the already interminable list for the 
“rooster’s’’ back. Many of the small 
planters along the river have taken to 
raising hogs. But they are not raised as 
they are in the North. The mildness of 
the climate in Louisiana makes it entirely 
unnecessary to feed them; they are 
merely branded and turned loose in 
the forest, where they feed on pecans, 
acorns and roots. When the owner 
wishes to market his hogs, he goes out 
into the forest with a party of men and 


dogs, and rounds up his drove. But 
these are not the hogs that are raised on 
a farm, familiar with the farmer and his 
corn-crib. They are perfectly wild, and 
the boars are as savage as the sportsman 
could wish. These wild hogs are driven 
into pens at the landing, where they 
await the coming of a boat which can 
get no other freight, — for the boatmen 
detest the business. 

If there were enough of these hogs at 
any landing, of course the boats could 
make some provision for handling them ; 
but as they are to be had in lots of a 
dozen or twenty, it is found to be cheaper 
to have the “roosters” carry them on 
their backs than to rig up driveways 
or anything of that kind. As the boat 
touches the bank, the crew makes for the 
pen. ‘Two men grab a hog, one by the 
hind legs, the other by the ears, and flop 
it over upon its back, in which position 
it is raised to the shoulder of another 
man, who grasps the beast by the flanks, 
while his partner grabs it by the ears and 
walks behind to keep it from turning its 
head to bite. With the sows and young 
pigs this is not very exciting; but when 
an old boar is reached, there is lively 
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scrambling on the part of the men and 
“tall” swearing by the mate. Natu- 
rally the boar is the last one out of the 
pen, and as he has plenty of room in 
which to manoeuvre, it requires time and 
patience coupled with courage to down 
him. In the centre of the pen stands 
the old fellow, with his small evil eyes 
twinkling with mischief; round the pen 
are the whole crew, the mate, the planta- 
tion people and the curious-minded pas- 
sengers ; beyond is the idle boat with its 
restless captain pacing the deck and won- 
dering “why in h—] they don’t bring that 
hog down.”” The mate flourishes his cane 
or piece of fence board, as the case’ may 
be, and utters a stream of profanity that 
would strike terror to the heart of any- 
thing but a wild hog; and 
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“roosters.” A rope is quickly passed 
around the mule’s body, and twenty or 
thirty strong men grab it and walk down 
the stage. It is of no use to be stubborn ; 
kicking and bracing of feet are unavail- 
ing; he slides aboard like any inanimate 
freight of light weight. Oxen come 
aboard the same way; a rope about the 
horns, thirty men pulling, with a_ half 
dozen to keep him from falling off the 
stage, and the ox is aboard in no time. 
Much is said about the stubborn stu- 
pidity of a mule; but steamboat men 
credit him with being the wisest of 
beasts. As a general thing, mules 
without being led will walk aboard a 
steamboat on a stage three or four feet 
wide and thirty or forty feet long,—a 





the men scramble into the 
pen. The boar makes a lunge 
for the nearest man, — and 
the men scramble out. This 
is repeated amid growing ex- 
citement and increased pro- 
fanity, until his boarship is 
taken unawares from behind, 
flopped on his back, a trem- 
bling negro holding his ears, 
and another his hind feet. 
Then the work is done. Once 
the hog is on his back, and 
his ears in the hands of a 
muscular roustabout, he gives 
up without more ado; he 
suffers himself to be lifted 
ignominiously to the back of 
a “rooster” without so much 
as squealing. 

It may be there are thirty 
mules to be taken on and off. 
The “roosters’’ form them- 
selves into a “V,” with the 
point at the end of the stage. 
The mules are driven down 
this human guard, and as soon 
as one animal starts down the stage 
the rest follow without trouble, unless 
it be the last one. He may be so slow 
in starting, that his companions have 
disappeared on the boat; then he asserts 
his famed stubbornness, — but to no pur- 
pose. The “ roosters’ do not beat him, 
nor even swear at him — no one swears 
but the mate, and he directs it all at the 














CARRYING LIVE WILD HOGS, 


thing which no other animal but a dog 
will do. 

So accustomed to authority are the 
roustabouts, that they will do nothing 
without the word of command ; and even 
when they set about obeying an order, it 
is with such a total disregard for the re- 
sult, and with such snail-paced motion, 
that they must be stimulated from time to 
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time by repetitions of the command, in- 
terspersed with choice profanity. ‘This 
may be shocking to the stranger, but it 
seems to be taken as a matter of course. 
It is not the same as profanity in polite 
society ; it means nothing on the part of 
the mate except a peculiar way in which 
he emphasizes his commands; and the 
roustabout sees in it nothing but a meas- 
ure of the importance of the command. 
A command may be given to haul in 


expending enough strength to carry a 
watermelon. After two ‘or three at- 
tempts to move the raft, they straight- 
ened up and looked inquiringly at the 
boat, to see what was the next thing on 
the programme. Meantime the mate, who 
had been bandying pleasantries with ac- 
quaintances on the bank, glanced up, 
took in the situation, and rushed ashore. 
Running up to the raft, he jumped upon 
it and, with a sharp, crisp oath, ordered 








THE UNWILLING OX, 


a line. Some of the men take hold 
of it and throw themselves back lazily, 
exercising not a hundredth part of 
their power. After two or three inef- 
fectual attempts to accomplish the task, 
the mate flies into a passion and lets 
go a volley of profanity that tints the 
atmosphere, and the men surge back on 
the line as though they had just awakened 
to consciousness. A small ferry made of 
Choctaw logs, used for carrying teams 
across the bayou, was left stranded on 
the bank by the falling water. The 
planter asked the captain to have his 
men go out and carry it down to the 
water. About forty roustabouts shuffled 
out and gathered about the raft. As if 
obeying the order, they took hold of the 
raft and pretended to lift, no one of them 


the men to carry it to the water. The 
command hardly left his lips before the 
men seized the ferry and walked with it 
and the mate to the bank of the bayou. 
It will be seen at once that one of the 
chief merits of a mate of these steamers 
is his ability to handle men. It is not 
enough to know what should be done; 
he must have the force of character 
necessary to command implicit obedi- 
ence. Hence mates, like poets, must be 
born for the work. It not infrequently 
happens that the mate commands a larger 
salary than the captain of the same boat, 
simply because of his peculiar power over 
men. This power is something which 
comes to the possessors naturally ; they 
are born to command, and a single look 
or word from them means more than a 
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blow from others. Indeed the cruelty 
which used to be so common, but which 
is now seldom seen, was practised en- 
tirely by inferior men who were trying to 
accomplish by brute force what others did 
by word of command. ‘The loud-talking, 
fierce-looking mates, who are commonly 
pictured to the public as the ideal, are 
far from the truth. The real mate is a 
quiet, gentlemanly man, who speaks ina 
well-modulated voice and acts with the 
grace and precision of the genius. ‘The 
flannel-shirted, slouch-hatted men, who 
strut about with heavy canes, scowling 
and swearing like pirates, stand in the 
same relation to the ideal mate that the 
American dudes who ape the ways of 
London flunkies do to the English gen- 
tleman. 

The jolly tar is the hero of song and 
story; the roustabout excites the com- 
miseration of all beholders. In reality 
the average roustabout fares as well if 
not better than the average sailor. His 
food, as we have seen, is plentiful and 
wholesome ; the self-interest which actu- 
ated the slaveholder prompts the boat- 
men to deal fairly with him, even if no 
worthier motives were present. He has 
no regular place to sleep; but he can 
pick out quarters as comfortable, or more 
so, as a ship’s forecastle. He can fur- 
nish his own bedding, as the sailor does ; 
that he does not do it is his own fault. 
He prefers sleeping about anywhere on 
the freight to being cumbered with bag- 
gage. His clothing consists of a slouch 
hat, coarse shirt and trousers. shoes and 
usually, though not always, cotton socks ; 
in the winter he sometimes wears a 
small jacket. He never has more than 
the suit on his back; when this is worn 
out, he throws it away and gets a new 
one. His only tool of trade is a cotton- 
hook, which he carries in his belt. Thus 
equipped, he is ready at a moment’s 
notice to go anywhere or do anything. 
He can command more comforts than 
the sailor, because his pay is from two 
to three times as large. Being an igno- 
rant negro he is of course unable to 
take advantage of many of the things 
which the sailor does; but the very fact 
that he is so ignorant and yet enjoys 
so many advantages shows that his treat- 


ment is not what it is commonly thought 
to be. 

The sense of rhythm in the roust- 
abouts, like that in all negroes, is very 
acute. Though they have a limited 
vocabulary, they readily construct songs 
for any and all occasions. Whether it 
be at a big freight pile, where a spirited 
darky lifts his voice in musical cadence 
to cheer his fagged companions, or leav- 
ing port at New Orleans, when the crew 
line the forecastle and sing as the flag 
comes down, the words will be apt and 
the tune melodious. No boat ever had 
a name so long or so outlandish that 
they could not weave it into a song; no 
event in river history is so complicated 
that it cannot be told in musical rhyme. 
All of their songs consist of rhyming 
couplets, with a refrain following each 
line, — the leader lining off in a clear 
tenor or baritone, the whole crew, or so 
many of them as are inclined, joining in 
the chorus. The sense of rhythm shows 





CAPTAIN OF THE WATCH. 


itself even in their walk. They have a 
swinging, shuffling gait, called ‘ coon- 
gineing,” in which their movements are 
in such accord that the whole boat will 
respond, swaying until the mate compels 
them to break step. 
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A peculiarity of the roustabout is 
shown in his love for fanciful names. 
Not only does he go by a different name 
himself on different boats, but he speaks 
of the boats by other than their regis- 
tered names. When a new boat appears 


in port, some facetious negro gives her a 
nickname, which clings to her the rest 
of her days. 


Some of these names show 





A TYPICAL “ ROOSTER.” 


considerable ingenuity on the part of 
the christener. Sometimes the name 
will be a sort of parody on her real 
name, — such as the Saéterlee, “ Saddle 
Horse ;”’ Valley Queen, “ Valley Road ;”’ 
C. W. Cherry, “Cherry Tree;” City 
of Hickman, “Hickory Limb;” /. £. 
Trudeau, True Vine;” Danube, “You 
be dam;” Jesse K. Belle, “Jesse Ki 
Ki;” St John, “Stemwinding John.” 
Other boats receive names from some 
peculiar characteristic ; thus the steamer 
Wheelock is called “Starvation;’’ the 
Josie W., Pine Knot Joe ;” Assumption, 
“ Gray Goose ;”’ Cty of St. Louts, * Rox 
Ann;” Alvin, “Calico Jack;” Teche, 
“Bone Dust;’’ Warren, “ Boiling Wa- 
ter;”’ Ouachita, “Oyster Loaf;” Paul 
Tulane, “Two days and a half ;” atchez, 
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“ Pocahontas,” — or, as they have cor- 
rupted it, “ Poke and Hunter;” Z. P. 
Leathers, “'T. P. Mule; Hadllette, “Tin 
Pan ;” Belle of the Coast, “ Run Well; ” 
Dacotah, “Sweepstakes ;” War Lagle, 
“Mail Train;” Veptune, “'Twenty-four 
hours ;”’ Lafourche, “ Crossing ;”’ AZab/e 
Comeaux, “Fuss Maker;” Garland, 
“Make one trip and lay up ten;” G. W. 
Sentell, “ Broken Back ;”” John Howard, 
“Cowpea John ;” John D. Scully, “ One- 
armed John.” 

Ignorant, stupid and brutal as the 
roustabout often is, he has his good 
points. He is generous to a fault and 
forgiving in his nature, seldom holding 
malice against mates who mistreat him. 
Nor is he lacking in courage or faithful- 
ness ; he will stick to a burning or sinking 
boat as long as the mate will stay with 
him. Being subject to the United States 
marine laws, he has the same redress 
that the sailor has,—a recourse which 
no other class of citizens enjoys. In the 
court of the United States Commissioner 
the roustabout can have any mate or cap- 
tain arrested for assault or abuse on the 
return of the boat to port; and should a 
few cents’ wages be withheld from him, he 
can tie up the largest steamer, — and that, 
too, without giving any bonds for costs or 
damages. The Commissioners have done 
much to drive from the river the cruel 
mates who at one time handled the men ; 
and they have done many other things to 
better their condition. 

The roustabout, however, is his own 
great enemy. Indolent and shiftless to a 
degree, he is an abject slave to gambling, 
women and whiskey. For a half hour 
with the goddess of chance at the “ crap 
board,” he will work a week or ten days ; 
for a carouse in the “barrel house,’ he 
will endure the greatest fatigue and un- 
told hardships. He is a gambler by 
nature, and is a prey to the vices and 
prodigality of the gambler. 

But the day of the roustabout is pass- 
ing. He is going the way of all manual 
laborers. The genius of invention has 
already entered his field. One labor- 
saving device after another is being in- 
troduced in the handling of freight ; and 
the number of men will be gradually re- 
duced to those required to operate the 
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machinery. ‘The whistle which John 
Fitch, one of the inventors of the steam- 
boat, hoped would cheer his drooping 
soul as he slept on the banks of the 
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Ohio will continue to sound; but the 
songs of the boatmen which he thought 
would revive his spirit seem destined to 
pass away. 








THE STUBBORN MULE, 





THE EARLY 


MASSACHUSETTS COURT RECORDS. 


By George H. Brennan. 





OR over ten years there 
has been in progress in 
Boston a task of gi- 
gantic proportions deal- 
ing with the early rec- 
ords and files of the 
courts of Massachusetts, 

together with a mass of miscellaneous 

papers which serve to throw not a little 
light on many interesting features of the 
history of the state. The importance of 
this work cannot be overestimated. It 
had its inception in an order passed by 
the Boston Board of Aldermen in Octo- 
ber, 1883, authorizing John Noble, the 
clerk of the Supreme Court of Suffolk 

County, to arrange the files of Suffolk 

County, including the files of the Com- 

monwealth up to 1797, at an expense not 

to exceed $10,000. Mr. Noble, who is 
an enthusiast on the subject of court 
records, zealously commenced his duty of 
supervision, engaging William P. Upham, 
the well-known antiquarian, to have the 
direct charge of the work and to super- 
intend the labors of a corps of assistants. 

In December, 1890, Mr. Noble was 
authorized to prepare all the records of 














the Court of Assistants of the Massachu- 
setts colony, in their various quarter courts, 
special courts and otherwise, from 1630 
to 1692. 

Both of these official orders have been 
acted upon with continued energy and 
industry, and the great task is now well- 
nigh completed. Since it was begun 
nothing of a descriptive nature has been 
printed regarding it. Access to the 
valuable papers was not given to the 
curiosity seekers about the courts. The 
very nature of the undertaking required 
privacy and seclusion for the persons en- 
gaged in the task. An occasional his- 
torian or antiquarian managed to get a 
peep at the aged documents ; but the out- 
side public remained in ignorance of the 
progress of the work, and the same can 
be said indeed of the officials in the 
Court House, who passed the closed 
doors of the early record rooms every 
day for ten years without once stepping 
across the mysterious thresholds. 

It is the privilege, therefore, of the 
readers of the New EnGLanp MAGAZINE 
to obtain, through the medium of this 
article, the first public view of these 
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curious reminders of the early days and 
early doings of Massachusetts courts and 
people. The view must necessarily be 
limited and imperfect, for it would be 
impossible to do justice to the subject in 
anything short of an octavo volume, even 
though the writer restricted himself to a 
résumé of the most salient features of the 
records. 

Some idea of the extent of what has 
been accomplished can be gleaned from 
the fact that the miscellaneous papers 
alone numbered over 250,- 
ooo. These for over a cen- 
tury and a half had been 
drifting about from one 
place of deposit to another, 
including cellars, attics, 
chests, drawers and other 
resting places in various pub- 
lic buildings, until they be- 
came, in the course of years, 
completely confused and 
greatly injured by careless 
handling and neglect. 
Large numbers of the papers 
have undoubtedly been de- 
stroyed. 

In what remains, however, 
there is an abundance of 
material for historical, genea- 
logical and topographical in- 
quiry, unequalled by any 
other collection in the state, 
with the possible exception 
of the archives at the State 
House. While the labor of 
assorting, cleaning, tabulat- 
ing and compiling has been going on, 
various papers have been discovered 
which had been for years: unsuccessfully 
sought for both in this country and 
abroad. 

A valuable feature of the collection 
consists in its disclosure of the methods 
of procedure and the form of processes 
used in different periods of the state’s 
early history and the construction put 
upon laws by counsel of eminence. 
There are preserved, in copies and ori- 
ginals, judgments of the courts, special 
verdicts, reasons of appeal, pleadings 
and various other papers, which in many 
cases furnish the only means of knowl- 
edge in this direction. They must prove 
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of great value to the students of juris- 
prudence. 

There is a tradition that a portion of 
the papers happened to be in the Old 
South Church during its occupation by 
the British soldiers, who had no respect 
whatever for their value and showed their 
contempt by using them to light their 
pipes and to serve as mattresses. Some 
of the papers still bear the stains of to- 
bacco and powder. A portion of the 
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1747, coming out of it with scorched 
edges and in a generally dilapidated con- 
dition. 

When Mr. Noble entered upon the 
duties of the office of clerk of the Su- 
preme Court, in 1875, the greater part 
of the collection was stored in one of 
the rooms of the Superior Court, in the 
old Court House. Chief Justice Gray of 
the Supreme Court was deeply concerned 
about the preservation of the records, 
and between 1875 and 1880 various un- 
successful efforts were made to get the 
papers into the custody of the Supreme 
Court; but it was not until 1883, after 
repeated struggles with red tape and 
technicalities, that the desired result was 
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A WARNING TO DEPART. 


attained. Before they took up their final 
abode in the Supreme Court, the papers 
had stopped at so many way stations and 
had been compelled to submit to so many 
onslaughts, that their ranks were deci- 
mated. Once, when a part of them were 


in process of transference from the old 
Court House to the probate building, 
there was an accident and the winds 
played sad havoc with the papers, blow- 
ing large numbers of them into the grasp 
of mercenary boys, who sold them to 














antiquarians. In the cellar of the probate 
building many of the papers became so 
saturated with dampness that they had to 
be hung up to dry like a Monday’s wash- 
ing. They were shortly afterward de- 
posited in the cellar of. the Historic 
Genealogical Society’s building. This 
portion alone was enough to fill two huge 
chests and a barrel. 

As many of the earliest papers bear re- 
lation to the Court of Assistants, it will 
not be inappropriate to glance for a mo- 
ment at the make-up of that bewigged 
body of distinguished gentlemen who 
could sentence an offender to have his 
ear cut off with the same imperturbability 
that they would have shown if they had 
ordered him to pay a fine of ten shil- 
lings. The Massachusetts Bay Company’s 
charter, it will be remembered, was issued 
March 4, 1628, a date which corresponds 
to March 15, 1628, according to the new 
style. Under the te:ms of this charter 
there was constituted a corporation bear- 
ing the name of “ The Governor and Com- 
pany of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England.”’ Twenty-six persons were 
named as patentees to whom the char- 
ter was granted. A Governor, Deputy 
Governor and eighteen Assistants con- 
stituted the officers of the corporation ; 
and these were to be elected annually by 
the freemen at the General Court, which 
was to be holden on the last Wednesday 
in Easter term. In all, four sessions of 
the General Court were held each year. 
The court consisted of the Governor, 
Assistants, and freemen. During their 
deliberations, laws and ordinances were 
enacted, officers were chosen, and free- 
men were admitted. 

Next in importance and dignity to the 
General Court was the Court of Assistants, 
which was held monthly by the Governor, 

- — or the Deputy Governor, when the Gov- 
ernor was absent, — and at least seven As- 
sistants, “‘ for the handling, ordering and 
despatching of all such businesses and oc- 
currences as should from time to time 
happen touching or concerning said 
company or plantation.” 

The Governor’s ship, the Arde/a, was 
the scene of the first session of the Court 
of Assistants, which was held August 13, 

1630, while the vessel was lying in 
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Charlestown harbor. -On October 19 of 
the same year, the first General Court 
was held in Boston. Courts of minor 
importance were afterward established, 
among them being the County Courts, 
Strangers’ Courts, Inferior or Magistrates’ 
Courts, Military Court, and the Court of 
Chancery. 

According to the law of 1639, two 
terms of the Court of Assistants were to 
be held in Boston “ by the Governor and 
Deputy Governor and the rest of the 
Magistrates, to hear and to determine all 
and only actions of appeal from the in- 
ferior courts, all causes of divorce, all 
capital and criminal causes extending to 
life, member or banishment.” 

The record of the change of the name 
of the town from Trimountain to Boston 
officially appears on one of the oldest 
papers in charge of Mr. Noble. It is as 
follows : — 

A Court of Assistants holden at Charlestown the 
seventh September, 1630. 

It is ordered that Trimountain shall be called 
Boston, Mattapan Dorchester and the town upon 
Charles river Watertown. 

A true copy as appears of Record Exam. 

Jos. MARION, Dep. Secy. 

How Joseph Cook came into possession 
of the historic Fort Hill is explained in 
the following order : — 

2nd January, 1636. 

Mem: It is granted unto Joseph 
Cook to have the Hill by his house 
which have been hitherto preserved 
for a place to build a Fort upon for 
defence with all the lane leading 
thereto, provided, if the town shall 
ever make use of it for that End he 
shall yeild it again or else to Re- 
main to him and his heirs forever. 


True copy as appears in Cambridge Records. 
Exam. by And. Boardman, jun., Town Clerk. 


The Grant of 
Fort Hill to 
Jos. Cook. 


The determination of the colonists to 
improve the soil is shown in the follow- 
ing : — 

9 of ye rath 


month 1634. At a General Meeting upon Publick 


Notice, Imprimis it is agreed by 
general Consent that all the In- 
habitants shall plant either upon 
such ground as is already broken 
up or inclosed in the neck or else 
upon the Ground at Noddle’s 


Island from Mr. Maverick’s grant 
and that every able man fit to plant 
shall have allotted him two acres 
to plant on and for every able 
youth one acre to be allotted out 








by Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Cogan, 
Mr. Asamford, G. William Chees- 
borough & Mr. Brenton or any 
three of them. 


When detachments of the colonists 
branched out from the parent trunk and 
smaller towns sprang into existence, one 
of the important duties of the General 
Court was to establish boundary lines, so 
that the rights of adjoining towuspeo- 
ples might not come into collision. 
Naturally the means of survey in those 
days were limited, and as a result the 
settlement of the boundary limits was 
sometimes imperfectly made. Neverthe- 
‘ less it was the intention of the General 
Court to be exact, as can be seen by the 
order establishing the bound between 
Salem and Lynn, which was passed by 
the General Court held at Boston, Janu- 
ary 13, 1638. The order, which can be 
seen in the first volume of miscellaneous 
papers, reads as follows : — 

It is ordered that the Bounds between Salem 
& Lynn shall begin at the Cliffe by the Sea 
where the water runs, as the way lyeth from 
Lynn to Marblehead and run upon a Straight 
Line to the long pond by the old path that goeth 
to Lynn at the South end thereof next to Lynn, 
and the whole Pond to be in Salem bounds and 
from that Pond to run upon a Straight Line to 6 
great Pine Trees marked, called by those 6 men 
that laid out the bounds the 6 men’s bounds, and 
from those trees to run upon a Straight Line un- 
to another little pine tree marked by the Side of 
a little Hill beyond the Trees and to run upon 
the Same Line so far as our bounds shall reach 
into the countrey. 

NATHAN TURNER. WILL. BALLARD. 
RICHARD WALKER. JOHN WOODBERRY. 

The wills of the early Massachusetts 
settlers furnish curious illustrations of 
their customs and inclinations. Several 
of them are among the earliest files of 
the courts, and there is not one which 
does not contain a bequest of a unique 
character, either as regards the donation 
itself or the manner in which the testator 
donated it. The peculiar mode of ex- 
pression gives to the student of the early 
records a source of pleasure, which is felt 
even when the subject-matter is of the 
most uninteresting type. 

Samuel Hagburne’s will combines in- 
teresting bequests with an interesting 
manner of making them. 

“The nineteenth of January 1642. I, Samuel 
Hagburne of Roxbury by the Blessing of my 
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dear God & Father in Jesus Christ, having my 
understanding and memory do make and ordain 
this my last will and testament as followeth, 
Imprimis I make my wife my sole Executrix and 
further my will is to intreat the reverend and be- 
loved Elders and deacons of our Church of Rox- 
bury to be overseers of my will and I give them 
power to order all of my estate and guide my 
wife in all such ways as may be for God’s Honour 
and my wife and children’s best good. Item, my 
will is that my debts in England shall be paid out 
cf my shop goods and lands as shall be found 
most convenient. Item, my will is that my eldest 
daughter Elisabeth shall have the great Pott and 
three silver spoons which her grandfather gave 
her, further my will is that each of my daughters 
shall uuve a bed blankett, rugg, boulster and a 
pair of sheets reserved for them,.only my wife 
shall take her choice of the best first.” 


He gives to his brother, Abraham 
Hagburne, “the heifer which I bought of 
Daniel Brewer and my suit of apparrell.’’ 

The will of Roger Glouer has a pro- 
longed religious introduction, as _fol- 
lows : — 


“In the name of God amen, the 17th day of 
July 1649, I, Roger Glouer of London being of 
good health of body and of sound and perfect 
memory, thanks bee therefore given to Almighty 
God, being to travell into the parts beyond the 
sea and considering the certainty of death and 
the uncertainty of the time thereof do make and 
declare this my last will and testament in manner 
and form following, that is to say, first and princi- 
pally I commit my soule to God my Creator, Re- 
demer and sanctifyer, hoping and assuredly be- 
lieving through the only merritts of the death and 
sufferings of the Lord Jesus Christ the only be- 
gotten Son of God, to obteyne the pardon and 
forgiveness of all my sins and to enjoy eternal 
happiness with the saints in heaven, my body I 
commit to the earth whereof it was made, hoping 
for a joyfull resurrection in the day of the appear- 
ing of the Lord Jesus Christ, and as concerning 
such temporall blessings as God in mercy hath be- 
stowed on mee I dispose the same as followeth.” 


Among the witchcraft cases in the 
records of the Court of Assistants is that 
of Mary Parsons, whose alleged misdeeds 
are referred to as follows : — 


“ At a court of assistants held at Boston, 13th 
of May 1675. At this court Mary Parsons the 
wife of Joseph Parsons of Northampton in the 
county of Hampshire in the colony of Massachu- 
setts being presented and indicted by the grand 
jury was also indicted by the name of Mary Par- 
sons the wife of Joseph Parsons for not having 
the feare of God before her eyes and being insti- 
gated by the divill hath at one or other of the 
times mentioned in the evidence now before ye 
court entred into familliarity with the devill and 
committed several acts of witchcraft on the per- 
son or persons of one or more as in the said evi- 
dences relating thereto refference being thereto 

















had. Amply doeth and may appeare and all 
this contrary to the peace of our soveraigne Lord 
the king, his crown and dignity, the lawes of God 
and of this jurisdiction. After the indictment 
and evidence in the case were read, the prisoner 
at the bar holding up her hand and pleading not 
guilty, putting herself upon her triall. The jury 
brought in their verdict. They found her not 
guilty and so she was discharged.” 

The acquittal of Mary Hale, also ac- 
cused of witchcraft, is set out in the fol- 
lowing succinct terms : — 

“Mary Hale of Boston, widdow, was indicted 
by the name of Mary Hale for that you not hav- 
ing the feare of God before yor eyes and being 
instigated by the divill, having had familiarity 
with him by the abhorred sin and art of witch- 
craft did kill and bewitch one Smith to death con- 
trary to the peace of our soveraign Lord the 
king his crowne and dignity the lawes of God 
and of this jurisdiction: to which indictment the 
prisoner at the bar pleaded not guilty and put 
herself on triall by God and the country. After 
the indictment and evidence in the case produced 
were read, comitted to the jury and are on file 
with the reccords of this court the jury brought in 
their verdict, they found the prisoner at the barr 
Mary Hale not guilty according to indictment.” 

The reprieve of Elizabeth Morse, a 
condemned witchcraft prisoner, in June, 
1691, is ordered by the Court of Assist- 
ants, in Boston, at the June session, the 
reprieve extending to the end of the 
next session in October. The prisoner 
is granted leave to return home with her 
husband to Newbury, provided “she goe 
not above 16 rods from her owne house 
and land at any time except to the meet- 
ing house in Newberry nor remoove from 
the place appointed her by the minister 
and selectmen to sitt in whilst there.”’ 

There are several instances on the 
records where the court ordered the de- 
fendant in a homicide case to pay 
money to the country and the relatives 
of the deceased. For example, “ in the 
case of John Foster accidentally dis- 
chardging gunn at foules on the neck 
thereby wounding Samuel Flacks son so 
as he died the court sentenct him to pay 
the father of the boy 10 pounds and to 
pay tenn pounds more as a like fine to 
the country was declared and on his 
humble peticon the court saw cause to 
remit five pounds of the country’s fine.” 
Similar instances are found in the cases 
of John Flint, Peter Bent, Samuel Hunt- 
ing and John Dyer. 

The penalty of “running the gantelop” 
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was accorded to Walter Gendall, “ for not 
having the feare of God before his eyes 
and being instigated by the devill in the 
tyme of the war with the Indians in a 
perfidious and treacherous way against 
the inhabitants of the collonyes peace 
and safety sought to betray them into 
the ennemyes hands by his endeavor and 
counsel contrary to the peace of our 
souveraigne Lord the king etc. The 
magistrates having duly weighed the in- 
dictment and evidences in the case pro- 
duced against him found him guilty of 
the indictment and doe therefore sen- 
tence him to runn the gantelop thro the 
millitary companyes in Boston with a 
roape about his necke, that he forfeit all 
his lands to the country and be ban- 
nished out of this jurisdiction to be 
gonn by ye 6th of October next on pen- 
alty of perpetuall imprisonment if he re- 
turne againe and dischardging the coats 
and charges of this prosecution.” 

Selling of a debtor by a creditor was 
another singular feature of the life of the 
old colonial days. An instance of this is 
found in the records of the Court of 
Assistants, where it is related that “in 
answer to the petition of John Sparrey 
relating to John Kelly a prisoner and his 
debtor. The court judgeth it meet to 
take of the former limitation of selling 
the prisoner onely to those of this colony 
and leave him to the liberty of the law 
for the disposing of him.” 

At the same session of the court Peter 
Lorphelin, a Frenchman, was found guilty 
of having counterfeiters’ instruments in 
his possession. He was sentenced to 
stand upon the pillory for “two howers 
and then to have both your eares cut off 
by the executioner and to give bond in 
500 pounds with two sureties to the sat- 
tisfaction of the gouvernor and council for 
your good apearance for ye future and 
pay chardges of prosecution and fees of 
court standing committed till the sen- 
tence be performed,’ — which sentence 
was executed accordingly. 

Ten shillings was the price set upon a 
lie in the cases of Nicholas Shapleigh 
and Richard Nags, who “ being sworn 
saith that to the information of the 
French contraband goods and brandy 
brought in the ship John Adventure on 
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their oathes affirmed that they knew not 
of any that which they mentioned in 
their libell, it was the slip of the pen. 
The court fined the said Nags and Shap- 
leigh tenn shillings apiece for ther per- 
nitious lye to ye country.” 

At a session of the court held in July, 
1684, a man named Vines Ellacot was 
brought to trial for riding over Henry 
Pease and killing him. He was found 
not guilty of murder, but he was ordered 
to make compensation to the widow of 
the deceased to the extent of ten pounds. 

For having an illegitimate child and 
making away with it a negress named 
Anna, who was a servant of Rebecca 
Lynde, was sentenced “to stand on the 
gallowes with a roape fastened about her 
neck to the gallowes for one hower and 
thence to be tyed to and whipt at the 
cart’s tayle to the prison with thirty 
stripes and so commited to the prison 
there to lye for one moneth and then to 
be conveyed by the marshall generall to 
Charlestown and there on the lecture day 
to be alike tyed to and whipt with thirty 
stripes and then on her mistress paying 
the charges of the tryall and prison she 
is discharged.” 

Maurice Brett became notorious in the 
year 1675. He was first brought to court 
on the charge of adultery with Mary 
Gibbs, and was sentenced to stand on 
the gallows with a rope around his neck, 
and later on to be whipped and banished. 
A later record of the court states that 
“In the case of Maurice Brett for his 
contemptuous carriage confronting the 
sentence of the court was sentenced to 
stand in the pillory on ye morrow at one 
of ye clock his eare nayld to ye pillory 
and after an hour’s standing there to be 
cut of and to pay 20 shillings for his 
swearing or be whipt with ro stripes.” 

All of the massacres in the colonial 
days were not committed by the Indians. 
In the records of the court held in Sep- 
tember, 1676, is given the account of 
the murder of three Indian women and 
three Indian children by white men in 
the woods near Concord. The names of 
the assassins were Stephen Goble, Daniel 
Goble, Nathaniel Wilder and Daniel 
Hoare, all of Concord. They were sen- 
tenced to be hanged. 
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On the complaint of the commissioners 
and selectmen for the “ Towne of Boston,” 
an action was brought about this time 
against Henry Sherlot, who, in the express- 
ive language of the complaint, “is newly 
come into this towne as he saith a danc- 
ing master and he is a person very inso- 
lent and of ill fame that raves and scoffes 
at religion, of a turbulent spirit, no way 
fitt to be tollerated to live in this place 
and therefore humbly desiring this court 
according to their wisdom to take such 
order that the said Sherlot may be re- 
mooved and sent away not only out of 
this towne but colony as a person not 
with safety to be admitted to live amongst 
us. The court on persuall of what was 
presented voted that Mr. Sherlot the 
Frenchman dancer and fencer be re- 
mooved out of the country and that he 
depart accordingly at once within two 
months on penalty of contempt of 
authority.” 

One of the most interesting cases 
among all of the records of the Court of 
Assistants is that of Joseph Gatchell, who 
was tried for his views on the subject of 
general salvation, in July, 1684. The 
records recite that “ Joseph Gatchell be- 
ing presented and indicted by the grand 
jury for our Lord the king for blasphemy 
etc. and by them put on tryall, the said 
Joseph Gatchell was sent for out of 
prison and being at the barr at the last 
after many refusals to hold up his hand 
at the barr or to plead to his indictment, 
did hold up his hand and pleaded not 
guilty to the indictment which was read 
and was that he ye said Joseph Gatchell 
being so presented was indicted by the 
name of Joseph Gatchell of Marblehead 
for that he not having the feare of God 
before his eyes, being instigated by the 
devill at the house of Jeremiah Gatchell in 
discourse about genneral salvation (which 
he said was his belief) and that all men 
should be saved, being answered that our 
saviour Christ sent forth his disciples and 
gave them commission to preach the 
gospel that whosoever repents and be- 
lieves shall be saved, to which Joseph 
Gatchell answered if it be so, he was an 
imperfect saviour and a foole. And this 
was a yeare agoe and somewhat more 
as the evidences of Elisabeth Gatchell 




















and since in the moneth of March last 
past and at other times and places 
hath uttered several horrid blasphemous 
speeches saying there was no God, devill 
or hell, as in and by their evidences may 
appeare contrary to the peace of our 
souveraigne Lord, the king, his crowne 
and dignity, the law of God and of this 
jurisdiction. To which as before he 
pleaded not guilty and put himself on 
his tryall by God and the country. After 
the indictment and evidences in the case 
produced were read committed to the 
jury and are on file, the jury brought in 
the verdict : 

“Wee find the prisoner at the barr 
Joseph Gatchell guilty. The court sent 
for ye prisoner Joseph Gatchell and on 
consideration of the crime whereof he 
stands convicted by the jury did sentenc 
him ye said Gatchell to be returned from 
this place to the pillory to have his head 
and hand put in and have his toung 
drawne forth out of his mouth and 
pierct through with a hott iron and then 
to be returned to the prison there to re- 
maigne untill he sattisfy and pay all ye 
charges of his tryall and fees of court 
which came to seven pounds. The mar- 
shall generall taking necessary help with 
him is to see ye execution of ye sentenc 
performed.” 

Burglary was a crime punished by very 
severe penalties. In July, 1685, Vryah 
Clements broke into the house of James 
Pecker of Boston, and stole ten pounds 
in money and some ribbon. For this 
offence the court ordered him to be 
“branded with the letter B on his fore- 
head and have his left eare cutt of,” be- 
sides “dischardging the charge of the 
witnesses and tryall and fees of the court 
and then making treble restitution to the 
party injured and on defect thereof to be 
sold to any of the English Plantations.” 

That terrible malady, witchcraft, which 
raged so violently in the early nineties of 
the seventeenth century, had passed its 
worst stage in 1693, the time of the 
establishment of the Superior Court of 
Judicature, the predecessor of the present 
Supreme Court and the successor of the 
Court of Assistants. This witchcraft pe- 
riod has been described exhaustively in a 
variety of ways by a variety of authors. 
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Nearly all of the persons accused have 
been written about to such an extent that 
their names have become almost house- 
hold words in New England. ‘The early 
court papers in Mr. Noble’s charge con- 
tain many references to the witchcraft 
cases, including the examination of cer- 
tain defendants whose records have 
hitherto escaped with a mere word of 
mention. Among them is a portion of 
the examination of Martha Emerson, who 
was brought before Magistrate Gedney 
and other justices in Salem, July 23, 
1692. Following is the record of the 
examination : — 


“Martha Emerson you are here accused for 
afflicting of Mary Warin and Mary Lacey by 
witchcraft. What say you? Answer: I never 
saw them. Richard Currier said he see her hurt 
them both yesterday, but he had never seen her at 
ye witch meeting but Mary Lacy said that she had 
seen both Martha Emerson and her mother at ye 
witch meeting: Mary Warin and Mary Lacey 
fell down when the said Martha Emerson looked 
on them and Mary Lacy was presently well when 
the said Emerson took her by ye wrist. Two 
more also fell down with her looking on them 
but she denyed that she knew anything of witch- 
craft. Mary Warin said ye said Emerson’s 
spectre told her that she had rid a man with an 
inchanted bridle and Matthew Herriman was 
called to say whether he had bin ridden, so or 
no: who answered that last Monday night he 
was in a strange condition and heard it rain and 
blow as he thought, but in ye morning there had 
bin no rain: but in ye morning my tongue was 
sore and I could not speak till some two hours, 
and Martha Emerson came to our house that 
morning as soon as it was light for fire: Mary 
Warrin being in along dumb fitt signified by hold- 
ing up her hand that this Herriman was ye man 
that the said Emerson said she had ridden: but 
Emerson said she knew nothing of it.” 


Daniel Tuttle’s experiences with a coun- 
terfeit five-pound note form an amusing 
chapter of the early court files. Although 
the jury failed to convict Daniel at his 
trial, which occurred in 1723, the appear- 
ances were against him, and the suspi- 
cious nature of the circumstances was 
heightened by his attempt to get rid of 
the counterfeit bill by eating ‘it during the 
process of the examination. This effort 
to make a meal of the money was dis- 
covered in the nick of time. The note 
was taken out of his mouth, and although 
chewed almost beyond recognition, it 
was tenderly laid away in the files of the 
court, where it still remains, showing an 
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abundance of marks of Daniel’s molars. 
The following quaint statement of the 
case will be of interest : — 


“The jury find that the prisoner at the barr did 
(at the place and time mentioned in his indict- 
ment) offer a counterfeit five pound bill as is 
there exprest and put it into the hand of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ellis, he then knowing the same to be 
false. The condition was that if Mrs. Ellis liked 
the said bill he would have a dozn and half of 
handkercheifs of her, which they the said Ellis 
and the prisoner had before agreed and bargained 
for and which she had measured off to him tho 
not cut them and the why she did not cut them 
was this — The prisoner at the bar desired she 
would not cut them before she had seen his 
money upon which he immediately produced the 
aforesaid bill putting it in the hands of Mrs. Ellis 
aforesaid and withall sayed she might inform her- 
self of the goodness of the bill by inquireing of 
her neighbours. She made reply to him and said 
what’s the matter of the bill? It seems to me to 
be a very fair good bill. I should not scruple it. 
Whereupon the said Ellis sent her daughter with 
it to Mr. Holsey to ask his thoughts upon it who 
returned with this assurance that Mr. Holsey said 
it was a good bill, after which the prisoner told 
Mrs. Ellis he would not have her take the bill 
without it was good for it was not his own but be- 
longed to a man in the country who gave it him 
in order to buy him some handkercheifs and that 
she might if she pleased ask any one else — at 
that very interim Mr. William Tyler happened to 
come by the shop of the said Ellis who called him 
in and asked-him his opinion of the aforesaid 
bill who presently discovered the same to be 
false and counterfeit as aforesaid. Now upon 
the whole matter if the thus producing, offering 
and putting the aforesaid bill into the hands of 
Mrs. Ellis by the prisoner at the barr be deemed 
an uttering by the law of this province upon 
which he stands indicted then the jury finds that 
Daniel Tuttle the prisoner at the bar is guilty but 
if it appears otherwise then we say he is not 
guilty.” 

The following entry appears, dated 
December 19, 1723: — 

“In court held by adjournment upon this 
special verdict the King’s attorney general as 
well as the prisoner at ye Barr by his Council was 
fully heard and after mature advisement thereon 
the court are of opinion that ye said Daniel 
Tuttle is not guilty.” 

When the last piece of work in con- 
nection with the early court files and 
records is completed, the collection will 
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number in the neighborhood of six hun- 
dred bulky volumes, all of which the 
curiosity seeker may peruse, if his eyes 
and his life hold out. The danger to the 
eyesight may be imagined by glancing at 
the two specimens of the papers herewith 
reproduced. These represent the most 
illegible types in the collection. As they 
stand, however, they present excellent 
evidence of the very clever work that has 
been accomplished by Mr. Upham and 
his assistants. 

When the treatment of the first paper 
was commenced, it was in an entirely un- 
recognizable state, having been almost 
reduced to powder by mould. It was 
submitted to a thorough and most deli- 
cate process of cleaning, and was tenderly 
placed between sheets of transparent 
paper. Order was thus restored from 
chaos. The words on its musty old sur- 
face became legible once again, and the 
paper was recognized as one of forty in a 
somewhat noted case in relation to Ben- 
dall’s Dock in Boston. 

The second specimen is an example of 
a “warning to depart,” whereby new- 
comers in towns were Officially notified 
that their room was preferable to their 
company. ‘These notices were the out- 
come of a feeling on the part of the 
townspeople that they had trouble enough 
in taking care of themselves and their 
town without extending a helping hand 
to uninvited strangers desiring to take up 
a residence with them. If the visitors 
persisted in remaining, it was with the 
understanding that the town would not 
support them if they became poor; and 
if this necessity arose, they were uncere- 
moniously shipped off by the sheriff to 
the place from whence they came. 

The paper in the illustration is a 
patchwork of several fragments which 
were matched under Mr. Upham’s super- 
vision. As will be seen, a comparatively 


large piece is missing from the centre, but 
the purport of the paper is clear. 
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By Helen Campbell. 








HE house is big 
enough,”’ -said 
Britta. ‘Oh, no, 
it is not the 
house that make 
trouble. It is the 
man Nash there- 
in, who will have 
always the middle 

of the bed, and the middle of the room, 
and the heart of the loaf, and edges, 
only edges for them that must be 
with him. And she, that Norah, that 
when she come there is so pretty and 
gay, she look now like long bar of soap 
when washing is done, so yellow and 
so thin, and going close to wall always 
to give him all room and the children 
the same. That I see more and more, 
and think always what must be done, 
yes, and at last say it,— but she, she 
will not. She have no sense, but soul, 
yes,— much soul; and because of this 
soul she believe a thing I will not be- 
lieve, — no, not I,—that her life is 
never her own, but always his, to do with 
as he will. That is her religion, and her 
soul is lost if she think otherway, and so 
she bear all because of him and because 
of her soul. Oh, what religion!” 

Britta lifted the sheet of noodles rolled 
to paper-like thinness, and waved it defi- 
antly as she moved toward the bar where 
others were hanging, pausing to test one 
between thumb and finger. 

“See, now! one is ready and more 
than ready while I talk,” she said regret- 
fully, folding the sheet and cutting the 
narrow strips swiftly as she spoke. “ Al- 
ways there is the right minute for each 
thing, and if eyes will not always tell, 
then must one feel it well. When I 
study in my Copenhagen, it is with a 
chef who has much knowledge; and 
often he say, ‘Remember, Britta, that 
life is in every dish ; its own life, that one 
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is to learn and understand, and one must 
so plan for each that it ripen and come 
to its best like a fruit. There is one 
minute when all that has entered in is 
one blend and the savor so as it should 
be. That is the moment supreme of the 
dish, and then it is to eat. For in the 
next that comes when there is waiting, 
life goes. It is murder that is done, for 
life that was good has slipped away, and 
it is but the corpse of the dish you will 
serve.’ You laugh, my lady, but it is true. 
I watch and find it true; and many 
times he said to me, ‘You, Britta, you 
are not like the woman cooks that care 
not. You have the soul of aman. You 
could be chef, for you think well, and will 
not take away life, but give it.’ I laugh 
then, as you now; but ah! I know always 
what must be in a dish, and how it shall 
truly feed the eater; and when I do the 
noodle, even the paste speak under my 
fingers and say to me, ‘ Now I am ready. 
Roll me and cut me and make me the 
pretty dish I gladly will be, for so grew I 
from the grain of wheat for love of man.’ 
To be eaten is not death. No, it is 
transmigration, and a great brain, maybe, 
shall think the thought my noodle— yes, 
and all that goes with it—-shall give. See 
now; when one is well taught, taught 
with genius, one is no longer dumb and 
with no power to think or speak, but out 
of all there comes a thought, and all will 
speak. My chef think that, and I think 
also and know, that when cooking is so 
and no one will dare cook without know- 
ing and feeling the soul in each thing 
that will be used, then the race grows and 
is beautiful and strong. That is what my 
chef meant, and I think it for myself 
more and more, and so do it.’ 

“But how? To understand such words 
needs some knowledge in the beginning. 
You talk like a learned woman, Britta, 
and yet —” 

“And yet I wear working woman’s 
dress, you think. That is so because I 
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will. The best of all my life is that when 
I have had some school and am tall and 
strong, and am first helper in a great 
kitchen, and then taught by the chef him- 
self because he finds I always watch and 
love to see him and can do many things 
as he; then afterward I go to a house 
where dwells a professor of our univer- 
sity, he and his young wife, who knows 
my father’s people, and there I work, 
but listen always. He is chemist, that 
changes everything and seeks in every- 
thing how it may be different, and what 
is its heart, and always he talks of it, 
till one sees plain each thing has its own 
life in its own place, and perhaps thinks 
of itself what we know not but must 
seek to discover. And she, his wife, she 
believe all this, for she has been taught 
much, and she study still; but she make 
verses too, that all read and that bring 
her much honor, and when she sees 
how I listen she talks often with me, for 
there the mistress will look much at 
what is done. She gives me books, and 
I read, and at last I am never alone, 
for each thing has voice and will talk 
with me.” 

“But you are a wise woman, Britta. 
They should have made you a student.” 

“That I tell you now. Often they say 
to me, ‘ Britta, you love to learn and to 
think. You shall study more, and we 
will help you. Then you can be wise 
woman and very learned, maybe.’ But I 
say there are things outside the books, 
else how should books be made, since 
one thinks and studies things that are, 
before ever a book can be about them. 
And I have other thing to do. There is 
Lars, and I marry him, and we go by and 
by to America. No, the book time is 
not for me. We come here because of 
his brother, who is dead now long ago, 
and though we think to see my Copen- 
hagen again, we do not, and I may only 
think on it and remember well that there 
is much pleasure always, with music 
every day and the beautiful gardens and 
the life where one can be gayer than 
here. You Americans are not gay. You 
go sadly and no dance when work is 
done, but always more work,—and the 
women with faces so yellow and backs so 
bent. I work much, but my back bends 
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not, and I think it is because I dance 
often in evening, and think free thoughts, 
and look out into the sky, and not so 
much in house. 

“In the beginning we are always with 
Germans that know not much English, 
and only the children begin to speak it 
with ease. And so my English is all 
spoiled, for we Danes learn a tongue so 
quick, like a Russian almost, and I say 
the English as these neighbors do, and 
by and by I know it is wrong,— but what 
shall I do? The words come one way, 
and I am angry it is German way ; for if 
I must say wrong or with accent that tells 
Iam not American, then I would want my 
own Danish tongue and no other. But 
that I never shall mend, and so I choose 
not to think more about it. 

“Those were the old days. Long ago 
they are over,—but I do not forget. 
Lars laugh often when I tell him what 
things say to me; but he knows it, true, 
and while he live and we are together, he 
make me tell him all. Now I have him.no 
more, and speak not, but think it only ; 
but I never forget — no; and when the 
people here come and say to me, ‘ Now, 
Britta, you must come and cook for us 
this dinner party,’ I like it well, though 
I choose not to stay in their great 
kitchens always, for 1 am free. woman, 
and can make my garden, and do as I 
will all the summer, and the prairie wind 
will blow on me like the wind from the 
sea. Then one cooks not, save a little to 
live ; but when snow is here that is differ- 
ent. Then blood is slower, and the wind 
is enemy and not friend, and I can bear 
the fire and think how to make good 
cheer. And then it is one and another 
always coming and saying, ‘ Now, Britta, 
we must have you.’ And so again I go, 
and sometimes I will cook, and sometimes 
I will dress table and wait on it if famous 
ones are there, so to hear more talk like 
my youth and have with it all that come 
to me then and so more to think as I 
work. That is why I live not with any 
mistress, but stay quite free. And be- 
cause I am free, I like not to have slave 
for neighbor; and some day I will do 
what is in my thought about that Nash, 
— but I know not when.” 

“ Heaven help him when once you 
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have made up your mind, Britta. What 
will you do?” 

“How can I do till she sees as me? 
There is one place that waits for him. 
Ah, I would not send there one who had 
done me even worst wrong, if he would 
work. It is fear to me when I see that 
place and think how one may come to it 
and no help, and never then free any 
more.” 

Britta’s head bowed and her blue eyes 
darkened with pain. “It is bad even to 
think on it,” she said. “I, ifI ruled, would 
have it so that all who had worked well 
and truly and earned many years should 
be cared for in the end, when friends and 
strength are all gone and no money per- 
haps. In their own place they should 
stay, and no stain for the last days like 
this name that brings sorrow even to 
know. For the mean and shameful souls 
that live gladly on others and work not, 
it is good and what they have earned. 
This Nash could work with his hands 
and so forget his legs; but even with legs 
he worked only as he liked, and now that 
they move for him no more he thinks 
hands too shall rest. Some day judg- 
ment shall come to him, and I think it is 
I who will make it, but how I see not 
now. And I think he know it, for he 
look at me sometimes with much evil in 
his eyes, and would beat me if he could ; 
and I laugh, but she laughs never, only 
cries. And then she will sit sometimes 
at the door with sewing and look over the 
swamp that is the way to that place with 
highway across for them that need it not 
and the deep bog for all the rest; and 
she cries then for fear they all go there. 
But I tell her no, for I will teach the girl 
to do like me, and then always she can 
earn and have no fear. But fear is born 
in them all; and why not, when one sees 
him that is father in name, but never true 
father? and how shall one take out of 
blood and nerve what is there by birth? 
And now the noodle is all cut and ready 
and you know the way. Feel well, my 
lady, how it must be, and that to-.see is 
not enough. Always it is to /ee/ how it 
must be. But I think the American too 
swift, and that not one will take time to 
hearken and wait till the voice in each 
thing is clear. And now that you know 
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how noodle must be, I go, —and next 
time I show you more.” 


II. 


I suppose we never should have thought 
of such a thing as a committee on philan- 
thropy, if it had not been a proper part of 
every woman’s club. There had always 
been clubs ever since the first day the 
university opened its doors, and from that 
time on more clubs and lectures and read- 
ings and debates, and everybody feeling 
they ought to go to everything, and know- 
ing there was plenty of culture for the en- 
tire population if they chose to use their 
chances. We had every reason to be 
satisfied, and we were satisfied till an 
evening that really was as if a bomb had 
been thrown in our midst. 

It was the regular geological evening 
at the geological professor’s, and the most 
delightful fossil botany man to give a - 
paper ; and there sat at one side a woman 
who barely looked at him for the roving 
of her eyes about the room. And when 
the time came for discussion, and nobody 
said anything, but the oldest professor, who 
always says so much that none of the rest 
have any chance, she rose up as he 
sat down and, with a little bow to the 
chairman and another for the others, said 
she could by no possibility lose such an 
opportunity of appealing to the women of 
Monroe to rouse to a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities and not be content to absorb 
like so many sponges and give out noth- 
ing on their own account. 

“There is latent talent enough here,’ 
she said, “ to give new life to the fossil 
existence you have unthinkingly led. 
Women of Monroe, how can you know 
and keep in touch with sister women, 
unless you organize and follow the 
methods already defined and waiting your 
acceptance? I implore you to wake and 
make yourselves felt in the city that waits 
your concerted action and that can know 
no real life till her women become con- 
scious of their high destiny.’’ 

‘The geological club has always been 
quite sure of its ground, and I saw ina 
minute that, unexpected as this was, 
something must have been working 
toward it; for, after the first minute, no- 
body seemed surprised. In fact, I heard 
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at once that the Chicago women were 
ashamed of us,— which was very im- 
pertinent on their part considering that 
we are older than they, and had a univer- 
sity from the very beginning, you might 
say. This agitator came from Chicago, 
and was a member of the “ Semi-Month- 
ly,” —which everybody knows is a very 
important part of life in that very un- 
pleasantly dirty city. And this Semi- 
Monthly member stayed long enough to 
draft a. constitution and by-laws for us, 
and to oversee the first meeting, and 
showed us how to form committees on 
art and literature and the other necessary 
subjects for consideration, and then the 
philanthropic committee to investigate 
conditions among the poor. 

Now this is where difficulty began ; for 
really we had no poor in the way she 
meant. She was so steeped in Chicago 
slums and the feeling that all their women 
have, that you must investigate and do 
something just as fast as possible, — for 
that is the way Chicago does everything, 
—that nothing could make her believe 
we had no slums. I told her we were a 
peaceful university town, with no mills 
and no manufactures, thank goodness, to 
make slums and smuts on everything, 
quite as bad as London; but she said 
there was one corner she had noticed 
that she was perfectly certain would turn 
out, if we really used our eyes and noses, 
just as much a slum for us as anything 
they had in their city. I knew the place, 
but I did not think anybody else did, — 
or hardly anybody; and how she had 
found it out was certainly a wonder. It 
is true that one of the most troublesome 
families lived there ; but the husband was 
fortunately in jail, and so they were doing 
very well and would—till he got out 
again. 

The old part of the city is of course 
filled up by the old residents, and some 
of them are very old. We are much 
older—ten years certainly — than Chi- 
cago; and that is a point in the West, — 
though of course we had all come from 
the East, only the younger generation 
having been born here. It was the habit 
of the old residents to say that the city 
had strong resemblance to Boston, as it 
was built on three hills, and the Capitol 
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dome if gilded would be almost the very 
counterpart of that on the State House at 
home. We say “home” often without 
really meaning to, because, as I say, we 
older ones were all born in the East. 
But we are very proud of our city and 
intend it no disrespect by such a slip. 

As to the hills, they are plain enough, 
and it is only jealousy that professes not 
to see them. We all know what it is 
about Chicago and a hundred miles as 
flat as your hand between us and them ; 
but the most prejudiced are forced to 
admit that then rising ground begins, 
undulating everywhere, and real bluffs 
about the lakes and higher ground toward 
the west. The city lies between the two 
lakes, and it was perfectly easy to have a 
hill at one end for the university, and 
another for the Capitol, and a smaller 
one for the City Hall; and this was just 
what was done. 

As to the streets, they have always been 
the greatest trouble. They were meant 
to radiate from the Capitol, like spokes 
from a wheel; and on the map they do. 
But the oldest settlers made it difficult 
to realize the ideal, because often their 
houses were right in the line of a street, 
and the street had to bring up standing, 
so to speak, before a barn or a chicken- 
house, and start again on the other side ; 
so that if you wanted to go out Dayton 
Street, for instance, you had to go over 
to Johnson Street five times in less than 
a mile before you could get back to the 
point you were really aiming at. ‘The 
lakes headed off everything on two sides, 
of course, and the big swamp with the 
creek that crept out from it toward the 
Mississippi took another, though they had 
begun to drain the swamp and make land 
and put up houses, that made excellent 
practice for the doctors, because they were 
bound to be full of fever and ague and 
worse. There was only one way that 
had any chance at all, and that was out 
toward the prairie. Of all the streets in 
town, only one had right of way right 
across and out till it turned into the high- 
way to Dalton; and this was the street 
the philanthropic committee were to 
investigate and report upon. The mem- 
ber from the Semi-Monthly had looked 
things up on her own account, and found 

















there were two families out near the prai- 
rie that had been helped now and then 
by the churches because there was a 
drunken husband in each of them. She 
seemed to think we had a large field and, 
as yet, quite unworked. 

“Twenty thousand people in your 
town and no organized charities,’ she 
said. “Itisdisgraceful, youknow. ‘This 
committee will be the beginning, and we 
can send up some one who will teach you 
what should come next; or one of you 
might come down. You seem to have 
gone on without any system; and it is 
high time the women opened their eyes. 
Not an institution except the almshouse 
and that really preposterously small jail, — 
and hardly anybody in either of them, I 
am told. It is astonishing.” 

Naturally we felt to blame for this; 
though it did occur to me that if civiliza- 
tion did not seem to demand paupers and 
lunatics and so on to work on, we might 
have thought it a subject for congratula- 
tion. But of course we knew that we 
must do something at once; and a com- 
mittee was appointed that very after- 
noon. 

The Semi-Monthly member was a little 
mistaken ; because only one of the three 
houses at the prairie end of Main Street 
had a drunken husband in it. Nash had 
one of these houses, and the third was 
Britta’s, with a little garden and trees she 
had planted herself. It was very small. 
In fact they were all small. The car- 
pentdr who built them and who made the 
plan himself was insane, though nobody 
knew it then; and it seems he believed 
that everything, trees, animals, houses, 
men, would dwindle and dwindle, growing 
smaller by slow degrees and at last disap- 
pear. So he built his houses with ceilings 
only six and a quarter feet high, because 
smaller people would presently live in 
them, and everything else in proportion ; 
and Lars, who was over six feet, never 
stood up straight except out doors, for 
he scraped the ceiling with his hat on, 
and as for the doors, he bent nearly 
double going through them. On one 
side of her it was all right; for the 
“ drunken-husband house,” as we called 
it, had been without this gentleman for 
over a year, and the mother all doubled up 
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with rheumatism and the hunchback boy 
who made baskets did very well with- 
outhim. The other had Nash, paralyzed 
from being caught in a jam of logs where 
he had no business to be, so that there 
was never any chance of getting damages, 
and sitting down all the time anyway, so 
that the doors made no difference. 
But he grew larger instead of smaller as 
the builder had expected, —and that is 
why he seemed to fill up everything so. 

The member from the Semi-Monthly 
had been so all-pervading, so to speak, 
that none of us had really used our own 
senses till she left and we came together 
again. We did keep them enough not 
to investigate in a body, but to let the 
chairman go alone, as she would have 
gone in any case, to find out if there 
really was anything that could go into a 
report or stir up any excitement of any 
sort. And when we all met for a kind of 
rehearsal, as it were, — because we were 
anxious to do everything before the 
general body as if we had always been 
doing it and did not mind in the least, — 
the chairman reported that there really 
seemed nobody but Nash to consider. 
What to do with Nash? Was it neces- 
sary to organize a philanthropic com- 
mittee and formally debate a thing that 
had been talked over in all the churches 
over and over and couldn’t be settled 
anyway? — because, after all, it was 
Mrs. Nash who stood between him and 
the almshouse, and if she chose to kill 
herself, neither club nor church had 
any option but to let her. This was the 
chairman’s view; and as we all agreed 
with her, we simply sat still and looked 
at one another,—for there was really 
nothing to say that had not been said a 
thousand times, I suppose. 

“Of course this won’t answer,’’ some 
one said at last; “we have got to report 
something, you know.’”’ And then the 
chairman said, “ If you will not laugh or 
think I mean to belittle the thing at all, 
Britta is here to-day, and she is so unlike 
everybody else in the world, you know, 
that I told her my difficulty, and she 
asked if she might speak to you all 
together when youcame. Shall I let her? 


It is a very unparliamentary way of doing 
the thing, — that is the word, I believe, — 
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but she may help us. I will make a mo- 
tion, if you like.” 

We had all made as many motions as 
possible, as preparation for convincing 
the club of our administrative ability and 
easy command of the situation, and so 
we at once made another for the admis- 
sion of Britta, — which motion was car- 
ried without a dissenting voice. I think 
I have not mentioned what a splen- 
did-looking creature she is; and she 
came in holding herself as not a woman 
in the club can do,—the kind of look I 
am certain that a sculptor would want to 
copy for a statue of Freedom. I always 
felt when I saw her as if the “ Winged 
Victory” had found her head and come 
walking in; and I wanted to put her in 
black velvet and lace, — for calico seemed 
an insult. 

She made her little courtesy and 
smiled, for she knew us every one; and 
the chairman said, “‘We want to hear 
whatever you like to say, Britta.” 

“T thank you, my ladies,” she said ; and 
she looked at us with a sort of solemn 
gladness that was singular and yet excit- 
ing, — for why should she feel so much? 
“Tt is a committee,” she said, “and that 
is so fine, for my lady here has told me 
how you will all seek to do something 
that never is done before. And so I say 
first something I think a long time, and 
that you now, going so with open eyes, 
will see also. It is the children — the 
children shut up in rooms, and nothing 
to do ever when the mother go to work. 
The oldest watch them, and they play a 
little, and are tired of all, and then they 
fight and cry and are full of misery, for 
their hands know not what to do. Now 
tell the new club, with new thought for 
everything, to have big kindergarten, and 
let all those hands that go to mischief 
learn uses. That make them happy, and 
then they will think, and when one thinks 
then life is better, and one may grow and 
be in the world not one lump, as that 
Nash, who has never been taught, — 
but all alive and knowing how to be 
happy. It is work one loves that makes 
happy ; and how shall any child know its 
work till wise eyes watch and see how it 
will do in kindergarten? That I have 
seen in my Copenhagen, and again in 


Germany, and I know. There are so 
many that are very little,— more than 
one thinks till they count; and when 
school is come it is always heads and not 
hands, and my professor has said one 
must help the other and both grow to- 
gether, and I know it true. I say this 
for the children, and then I say it is good 
committee think what to do with Nash, 
and I do myself for committee, — for at 
last I think it time when they will it and 
I can think what to do. I thank my 
ladies that they listen.” And Britta was 
gone, with a look that made me know at 
once something was sure to happen. 

‘“‘T hope she has not misunderstood us 
in any way,” one of the committee said. 
“‘T don’t know what she meant, do you? 
As to a kindergarten, she is quite right. 
I move that we report what she has said, 
and see if the club will take action.” 

It is out of this that our beautiful kin- 
dergarten grew; but there was something 
else which we never reported formally, 
but covered up as discreetly as possible. 
In fact, hardly anybody but myself really 
knew all the details: but Britta gave 
them in full, and this is how she told it. 


III. 


“Sometimes days are so good, my 
lady, that I think not as I walk that I 
have feet at all, but am light, — so light 
I could fly. And that was true when I 
have told committee all that is in my 
heart, and go then to do justice. How I 
know not, but I say in myself, ‘ At last 
time is here, because committee make it, 
and when I am there I shall know how to 
do.’ And all the way as I go, it is like a 
song that sings: I shall know, I shall 
know ; and I have known, and now I tell 
my lady.” 

Britta stood like a conqueror, — her 
eyes shining, her face serene, a Norse 
goddess of justice, impartial, pitiless, tri- 
umphant. The word committee, as she 
spoke it, was a war cry. I shivered, for 
what might I have to tell the committee? 

“Yes, it is done,’’ said Britta, “ but I 
knew not if it could be that day. Per- 
haps no; but it was near, and when it is 
done then the little ones will run no more 
from the cane. For he has big cane that 
he lean on when he will pull himself up, 
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and with it he hit always the child that 
come not fast enough with what he will 
want; and one day when the littlest one, 
that know most, cry hard and have big 
lump on head where he has hit it, I say 
to him, ‘See now, Nash, know you not 
that stick have life all its own, and some 
day will hit back?’ ‘Not unless you 
make bewitchment,’ he said. ‘I think 
often you are witch and should be in 
prison, and more than I will think so, 
too.’ ‘That matters not,’ I say ; ‘what I 
tell you is that all trees of the earth have 
shame of the things men will do. When 
this stick has grown, it was one with the 
tree, and green leaves on it, and each its 
own sunshine, and the summer wind, and 
bird song and a nest, maybe, and glad to 
grow into staff at last for good man,— 
because all life is to serve men with love. 
But for this poor stick — think what sor- 
row that it shall be cut for a hand that 
does no good thing, but will give blows 
only! But the stick know and will keep 
tally, and for all beatings you make it do 
comes the day when you shall have all 
back; for so I read in Testament — 
“beaten with many stripes” — and the 
stick is witness that knows all and tells 
all.’ 

“Then he look at me with his little 
eyes, afraid but wicked too, and he say, 
‘A stick have no tongue!’ And I say, 
‘No, but the life in the stick have tongue, 
and can tell, for it needs not words to tell ;’ 
and I take the little one and go. 

“ That was week ago, and all the time 
he grow worse, till Norah say she think 
he is crazy, because he swear all the time 
at everything, and the children cry when 
they go near him, and he make them 
stand while he knock them with cane. I 
think sometimes in myself, ‘ Here is five 
lives, the four children and the mother 
who is good and kind, and hurt always 
because his own life that is cruel and 
hard and -no thought for any other will 
have it so.’ ‘The will of God,’ she say ; 
but I say God wills no such trouble that 
is all of a man’s bad mind, and the time 
come when men must know that prison is 
more for such thing than for many that 
mik: now its doors to go open. 

“ All this I think about again when I 
am come home from committee, and 


I say, ‘ How shall I work as they will?’ 
And then I hear at my door some one 
that cries; and when I open it, there is 
Norah with lips blue and all shaking, and 
she say, ‘O Britta! the children are 
gone for berries, and I am so sick I must 
do something’ ; —-and then she fall. I 
look at her as she speak. She is bones 
only, and I know she eats never enough 
for fear he will call for more. I pick her 
up and lay her on my bed and when her 
eyes are open again she have chill that 
shake her all in pieces. Then when it 
stop she is stupid, and then she has 
fever and she cries. And at last she try 
to get up and say, ‘I must go, for Pat will 
want something.’ With that I think 
quick what is the way and I say to her, 
‘No; I shall go and do what need be, 
and you shall lie still till I come again 
and have good sleep and all will be well.’ 
She is glad to shut her eyes and not 
move, and I go softly and lock the door 
and leave her there and go to him. 

“ T hear him call ‘Norah,’ and knock 
with the cane and swear; and when he 
see me coming he say, ‘I want Norah. 
What’s she away for, and work to do here 
that’s waiting for her?’ ‘It may well 
wait a little longer,’ I said, ‘for now, 
Patrick Nash, when I get you what you 
want I have things to say to you that will 
not wait. You shall hear them and then 
you shall tell me what I may do; or if 
you tell me not, still I do, for the time is 
come.’ ‘ Get out of here,’ he say; but I 
sit before him where he must see and 
hear, — and he look at me and swear 
again. ‘Seven year now I see you always 
worse and never better,’ I say to him at 
last. ‘The doctor say when you are 
hurt you can walk no more, but you have 
strong arms and still can work for the 
children, and the more you work the 
better you feel. He knows you can mend 
shoe and boot, for once you learn the 
trade and a bench cost little, and all will 
bring to you, because they are sorry. 
You say nothing to him, but to Norah 
you say, “ To-morrow, maybe ; to-day I 
am sick man and must not think.” And 
other days. you cry and say, “ Would you 
have the heart to see me with more 
pain?” and Norah cry and say “No.” 
And when you have said this many times 
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and Norah works and has money to live, 
then at last you are bold and you say, “I 
can’t work, and why should I when you 
earn and all are sorry and will give you 
plenty?” Well, even so, as you lie here 
and grunt and eat like pig, I say nothing 
if you knew to be kind. But every day 
you are more fierce, and always must hit 
the poor children that have more and 
more fear, and always you take the best 
and leave them the worst. And now an 
end is come. There is but one place for 
such as you, and there I take you — till 
you learn again to work. There shall 
not be what you call disgrace. You shall 
say to me now, “ Britta I want to go to 
that almshouse awhile and give Norah 
and the children a chance.’’ And then 
I will tell that you ask and will praise you 
and say to all, “‘ See now, that Nash has 
much sense after all, and is gone away to let 
them rest and to find at last how to work.” 
And when you have learned and will 
promise that every day you will work 
and that you knock the children never 
any more, then I go for you and bring 
you once more home,’ 

“ All this time he is dumb and look at 
me with his little eyes, but more and more 
red till he choke. I stand before him 
and he call loud to Norah and strike at 
me with his cane; but that I take from 
him, and then he cry and whimper, and 
again he call Norah. But I say, ‘ Norah 
will not hear, for she is in my house, and 
I lock the door and she comes not till I 
will. And now it is to youto choose. If 
you go not quietly with me, then you have 
officers come and much disgrace ; for I 
have been to committee, and that is what 
is said. To choose for one’s self, that 
is freedom ; and in choosing you go like 
man. Choose not, and I tie you and take 
you like calf to market. I am strong, and 
you know wellI can. Then he swear more, 
and call and cry, but always not so much, 
for I look at him quite steady and still, 
and wait. And then he say, ‘ For God’s 


sake, you witch, is it settled in the town. 


that I am to go?’ And I say, ‘The 
committee will have it so;’ and he 
think it is something in the court, and 
he say, ‘ Does everybody know?’ and I 
say, ‘ Not yet, nor will they, if you your- 
self choose.’ ‘Then I go rather with 


you,’ he say, ‘but how?’ I have thought 
how, for there is big wheelbarrow in my 
shed, and I say, ‘ Because I am strong, I 
take you myself in barrow, for night is 
near and none to see.’ He is crying so, 
even I could be sorry; but there is no 
time, and I get barrow and help him 
with his coat, and I get him to door in 
his chair, and then it not so hard, for the 
barrow rolls well and it is not far across 
to almshouse. 

“But a man is heavy. That I find, 
and when a wagon go by they look and 
wonder, and call to me, but I say noth- 
ing, and Nash look not, but has hat on 
his eyes, and I roll and roll ever, till the 
way is past, and soon I feel it not, so 
light are my feet and my heart light that 
at last I do what I will. And at last we 
are there, and I wipe my face that 
streams, and go in to the man Prouty 
that cares for them, and I tell him: 
‘Here is Nash, that chooses at last to 
come with me; and he will stay, because 
his wife is sick and the children little and 
no one to take care for him ; and when it 
is good time I come again and tell you, 
and he goes home once more.’ And 
Prouty is good, and he help me get him 
in, and he say he will have share in old 
Jameson’s room that is near the kitchen, 
and Jameson will help him ; and there I 
leave him and go. And all the way I roll 
the barrow that is empty and light; and 
I sing and could dance, because what I 
willed is done. 

“So, now, there is no more trouble, 
and all is well, for I tell Norah he choose 
so himself and she wonder; but first she 
cries and think she must go after him, 
and say, ‘ Do you think they will be good 
to him? And oh, what will his brothers 
say if it was to come to them?’ And I 
say, ‘They say nothing, for they know 
nothing, — and you leave him and have 
peace till he come again.’ So I give her 
supper, and the children, and make little 
feast. And now that is over and done, 
and the committee shall know that their 
will is done, and they may think what other 
thing could be so good, and be glad. I 
am strong and can roll. But now I think 
truly I will roll no more such burden as 
that; for, when committee is told all 
that is done, what is my part is over, and 
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other than Britta may do what must come 
next.” 


IV. 


What my feelings were as Britta went 
on perfectly calm and certain that this 
frightfully illegal and altogether unprece- 
dented thing had been ordered by the 
philanthropic committee, no one will 
ever know. If one hint of how it had 
been done ever got out, the woman’s 
club was doomed; for our city papers 
had to make news out of nothing, and 
the reporters went about wild-eyed with 
looking for an item. Out of such a 
thing as this they would make columns, 
—yes, columns; and we should be the 
laughing stock of every club in the coun- 
try. And somehow or other I was re- 
sponsible, for Britta always came to me 
first, — and I must do something at once. 
But what? There she stood serene, she 
the guilty one, and I cowering as if the 
crack of doom had sounded ; for at any mo- 
ment one of the committee might run in. 
Britta saw something was wrong, and came 
nearer, waiting for me to speak, but con- 
fident and steady as a rock. 

“ Britta,”” I said, —and I don’t know 
where the words came from, for certainly 
till I spoke I had been incapable of a 
thought, — “ Britta, I have decided to 
say nothing to the rest of the committee 
till we see how this experiment works. 
We must watch a little, and if Nash 
really tries to reform at all, you will know 
it and can tell me. It will be much more 
of a surprise and pleasure and all that, if 
you can report to them by and by that 
he has really begun to work and can go 
home again; and I suppose you mean to 
see him and help him through somehow, 
since you have begun the work.” 

“ That is all true and well,” Britta said 
after a moment in which she stood think- 
ing, and with a decision that rolled a bur- 
den from my mind, — for I knew that if 
she saw good reason for not speaking, 
wild horses could not drag it from her. 
“T wait and watch well and make him 
know I watch, and when all is done I tell 
committee, but till then none but you, for 
Norah believe he is gone there of his own 
mind, and if she think other way she go 
bring him home to-day.” And so she 


went away more like the goddess of jus- 
tice than ever. 

Of course it came out directly that 
Nash was in the almshouse ; and the re- 
porters flew there to get the details. But 
Prouty told them Nash had chosen to 
come there because his wife was sick and 
worn out and must have a rest; and 
Nash himself had one of his hoarse colds 
and could barely whisper, though nobody 
knows what he might have been led to 
say if Britta had not appeared just in 
time to see if he was living up to the re- 
quirements of the position,— and he 
didn’t dare even hint that he wanted to 
go home. Naturally the reporters were 
very much impressed, and our leading 
paper came out in a column article 
headed : — 


SINGULAR MAGNANIMITY. 


AN OLD CITIZEN IN TEMPORARY RETIRE- 
MENT, 


and gave a biography of Nash that made 
Norah weep for joy. As for Nash him- 
self, it convinced him he had done all 
the things he knew he hadn’t, and he 
swelled with pride. Old Jameson, who 
has only one arm, and an eye gone, and 
no mortal to look after him but the alms- 
house people, has sense, and knew how 
to keep him toned up; and Prouty really 
felt as if an honor had been conferred on 
the institution. Between them all, Nash 
really, I think, got so mixed up he did 
not know how it had been brought 
about ; and Britta, who went over twice 
a week, never even looked as if it might 
be different. The only certain thing was 
that he was a great credit not only to 
himself but to the city at large; and he 
read the report till it was worn to bits, 
and Britta got him another and pasted it 
in a little book I gave her, with the title 
in red ink on the outside. In short, he 
and Britta seemed to be intimate friends, 
and in the general mixedness I think 
Nash forgot they had ever been anything 
else. Out of it all he constructed a 
tale so beautifully symmetrical that it was 
impossible not to believe every word and, 
by dint of repeating it to the numbers 
who went out for a look at him in the 
new light shed by the papers, came to a 
firm and full belief that he had always 
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desired his present position and always 
been frustrated in every attempt to attain 
it. He demanded the shoe bench as if 
it were the one thing he had lived for, 
and fell to work with an enthusiasm that 
Prouty really had to check. He not 
only picked up his trade as if he had 
never dropped it, but mended shoes for 
every one in the house, and at Christmas 
made a pair for each one of the children 
and for Norah, the leather bought with 
the quarters that had rained upon him in 
his first days as a notability. 

When it came to that, it was plain 
that his reform had been accomplished, 
and not only that he should go home 
again, but that Britta should have her 
chance of free speech at last. But as I 
still knew that it would never do for the 
real facts to get out, I made a little lunch 
party for the philanthropic committee 
solely, every one of them sensible women 
and able to keep a secret if necessary, 
which I must say, contrary to popular 
opinion, is my experience with nice 
women at anytime. The club was go- 
ing on so beautifully that no reporter on 
earth could have done it any harm ; but 
that was not the point. So I told Britta 
to be at the house by two o’clock; and 
before she came in I took the committee 
into my confidence, and told them what 
I had suffered in the beginning, for fear 
the thing would get out as the club’s 
way of doing things. 

“ And now that everything is all right, 
you must give Britta the satisfaction of 
reporting to you,’ I said; and I rang as 
agreed upon, and in she came, her eyes 
shining, but calm as an angel, with a look 
as if nothing could ever go wrong. 

“Tt is much honor, my ladies,” she 
said, “ that at last I :aay tell committee ; ”’ 
and then she began at the beginning 
with every detail, as she had told me, 
with their faces a sight to see, and Mrs. 
Munn, who is very excitable, laughing 
and crying by turns. 

“ And then,” Britta went on, when the 
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preliminaries were all told, “I think in 
myself I must go every day for a while 
and make him know that I watch; but 
soon I see there is no need. One day I 
hear read that in great scare—a fire, 
maybe — a paralyzed one rise up and run 
so good as a well man. That is Nash, a 
little, for he has terrible scare that he 
never go home again; and then when re- 
porter is come and call it fine thing, and 
he read in paper the same, he know there 
is someway mistake, and that he is honor 
to city and must live up to that, and the 
children too, — and so he work and work. 
And all the time the children go Satur- 
days and see him, for Norah will have it 
so; but she go not, because he choose to 
have it that way, and tell me to say to 
her, ‘Come not yet, for I choose it so.’ 
And first the children have fear and say 
nothing ; but Jameson is there, that love 
all children and make plan with them, 
and Nash look and wonder, but know not 
to do the same; nor will he ever, my 
ladies, for the heart of a child is not for 
all, and he has never known it. But he 
hits no more, —and that is good; and 
yesterday comes great day for all—so 
great I would have committee see, but 
know not how, for it is not till night 
that I know I may speak with them. 
He is come home in sleigh, for Prouty 
bring him, and big roll of leather; and 
there is little shop that Norah has made 
in shed, with new window and sign out- 
side : — 
PATRICK NASH, SHOEMAKER, 


and Jameson is come too, and I make 
dinner for all, and Prouty stay, and it isa 
feast. Nash look ashamed one minute 
when he see Norah, who cry a little and 
then is happy; and then he remember 
what all say now, and is proud once 
more — and all is well. And this is what 
committee has done, — and Britta will do 
again what they will; but there is no 
more work like that, for never again fina 
we such another as Nash.” 











OLD ST. JOHN’S PARISH, PORTSMOUTH. 


By Franklin Ware Davis. 





ST. JOHN'S 


4 | SHE first public worship in the town 


of Portsmouth, or Strawberry Bank, 

as it was called in the beginning, 
was conducted after the manner of the 
Church of England; but the first parish 
permanently organized and established 
was of the old Puritan faith. The 
“ minister’s field”’ or “ glebe lands” were 
granted in 1640; and on this grant from 
the crown was erected “a parsonage 
house, with a chapel thereto united.” In 
the history of Rockingham County, by 
D. H. Hurd, the language of the grant is 
given, and a transcript from the royal 
charter of New Hampshire, which says: 
“Our will and pleasure is that the religion 
now professed in the Church of England 
and the ecclesiastical government now 
used in the same, shall be ever hereafter 
preferred, and with as much convenient 
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CHURCH. 


speed as may be settled and established.” 
Thus the “inhabitants of the lower end of 
Piscataquack of their own free and _ vol- 
untary mind, good will and assents, with- 
out constraint or compulsion,”’ had raised 
money enough to build the chapel and 
** parsonage house.” 

In this grant of “ glebe lands,’ Sir 
Richard Gibson is recorded as the first 
pastor. This same Richard Gibson, if 
we may accept the statements of history 
and tradition, had a mind and method of 
his own, and sought to abide by it, colo- 
nial law to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Not all of the settlers of Strawberry Bank 
agreed with him; witness his own state- 
ment: ‘I was called by this man a base 
priest, whereby I was much disparaged 
in my ministry.” His sojourn at Ports- 
mouth was but fleeting. He was called 
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JOHN WENTWORTH. 


GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1717-1730. 
BLACKBURN. 


to Boston to answer for his offensive con- 
duct. It appears that between 1638 and 
1642 Mr. Gibson held some services at 
the Isles of Shoals, just off the New 
Hampshire coast. The colony had not 
then come under the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts Bay ; but Richard Gibson 
was summoned to Boston and charged 
with holding services and _ performing 
marriage and baptism at the Shoals ac- 
cording to the ritual of the Church of 
England. He made an attempt to per- 
suade a minister at Dover to come to his 
aid, but was not successful. It may have 
been that the court found itself somewhat 
over-reaching its territorial boundaries, 
or the plea of Gibson, that he was a 
stranger and was about to leave the coun- 
try, may have had some effect. At any 
rate, he was “ dismissed without fine or 
imprisonment.” 

There is no record of any Episcopal 
worship in Portsmouth for ninety years 


FROM THE PORTRAIT BY 


OLD ST. JOHN’S PARISH, PORTSMOUTH. 


after the departure of Richard Gibson. 
During this time the South parish had 
been organized. An Episcopal church 
was erected in 1732, under the aus- 
pices of the English Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
The site was that now occupied by 
St. John’s, and the first rector was the 
Rev. Arthur Browne, a man of “ real 
culture, unpretentious goodness and 
eminent worth.’”’ He was withal a lib- 
eral man. ‘The marriage of Governor 
Benning Wentworth to Martha Hilton 
was solemnized by him much against 
his will. Longfellow has immortalized 
this tale of romance. ‘The young 
Martha idling along the street, ragged 
and barefoot, had been ridiculed by 
her mistress of the Stavers Tavern, 
who called after her: — 


«“¢O Martha Hilton, fie, how dare you go 
About the town half dressed and looking 
so?’ 
At which the gypsy laughed and straight 
replied : 
‘No matter how I look; I yet shall ride 
In my own chariot, ma’am.’” 


After the death of Governor Went- 
worth’s first wife, Martha was at the 
castle as housekeeper. The governor 
had a birthday. The frosts of sixty 
years were on his head. He gave a 
dinner in honor of the event, such as be- 
came him 


“Who represented England and the king, 
And was magnificent in everything. 
He had invited all his friends and peers, 
The Pepperells, the. Langdons and the Lears, 
The Sparhawks, the Penhallows, and the rest; 
For why repeat the name of every guest? 
But I must mention one, in bands and gown, 
The rector there, the Reverend Arthur Browne 
Of the Established Church; with smiling face 
He sat beside the governor and said grace.” 


The food and the wine were excellent ; 
but the ending of the feast was unusual 
and romantic. Ata call from a servant, 
Martha Hilton, now blushing and beau- 
tiful, came unnoticed into the room, 
when — 


“the governor, rising from his chair, 
Played slightly with his ruffles, then looked 
down, 
‘And said unto the Reverend Arthur Browne: 
‘ This is my birthday; it shall likewise be 
My wedding day; and you shall marry me! 


* * * * * * * 
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This is the lady; do you hesitate? 

Then I command you as chief magistrate.’ ” 

And straightway Martha became Lady 
Wentworth. But Governor Wentworth’s 
life after this event was short, and at its 
close, with what may have appeared to 
others unseemly haste, Martha was mar- 
ried by the same Rev. Arthur Browne 
to Michael Wentworth, the governor’s 
brother, then a retired officer in the 
British army. But Martha remained as 
mistress of the same house. ‘To this day 
may be seen in the old parish record 
book, which is as carefully guarded from 
thoughtless hands as though made of 
glass, the names “ Benning Wentworth, 
Gov., Martha Hilton, married March 15, 
1760.” The subsequent marriage of 
Lady Wentworth and the colonel is also 
there recorded. Space was precious in 
those days, and each item was squared 
about with lines and squeezed into the 
smallest corner possible. A page of 
this ancient book presents much the 


appearance of a small boy’s first sum in 
arithmetic. 

Queen’s Chapel, the first place of wor- 
ship of St. John’s parish, had its begin- 
In 1732 


ning in a remarkable manner. 





STAVERS TAVERN. 


the site on the crest of Church Hill, a 
little eminence just at the river’s edge, 
was given by a Mr. Hope of London. 
With the aid of Capt. Tomlinson of Eng- 
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land, the people built the edifice. It 
was named in honor of Caroline, consort 
of George II. By her Majesty’s good- 





A BIT FROM THE OLD RECORD BOOK, 


ness the infant church was presented 
with a Bible, prayer books and a silver 
service for the communion table. The 
latter is in use at the present day, and 
bears the royal arms. The Bible has a 
strange history. It was published in 
1716 by John Basket of Oxford, the 
king’s printer, “on the best of vellum.” 
A mistake was made in the guide line at 
the head of one page in the gospels, and 
the compositor made a few volumes and 
his employer’s name famous ever after by 
setting up the words, “ Parable of the 
Vinegar,” instead of “the Vineyard.” 
Forty copies had been struck off before 
this was noticed. Of these only four 
exist to-day. These are at St. John’s, 
Portsmouth ; Christ Church, Boston; 
Christ Church, Philadelphia; and the 
Lenox Library, New York. 

A quaint memory, historical and tra- 
ditional, hangs over the first prayer 
book used from the chapel pulpit. Like 
the Bible, it was the handiwork of John 
Basket. It is a large volume. When 
the infant colonies asserted their inde- 
pendence, the forms of prayer for the 
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English sovereigns became exceedingly 
distasteful to the colonists. They could 
not afford a new prayer book. It is 
doubtful whether they could have ob- 
tained one. The desired change was 
made by pasting the new forms of prayer 
over the obnoxious leaves. ‘Tradition 
says that not long after this an English 





REV. ARTHUR BROWNE, 


FROM THE PAINTING BY COPLEY, IN POSSESSION OF THE GENERAL 
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officer chanced to be looking at the 
volume, when he came upon these 
alterations. With a spirit zealous for an 
outraged church and an ignored sover- 
eign, he drew his sword and slashed the 
offending page from the book. This 
story is not officially recorded, but in 
evidence can be shown the page, which 
has at all events been cut out, and that 
none too carefully, and pasted in again. 

While Benning Wentworth was in office 
there came one ofthe many troubles with 
the French. Col. Pepperell of Kittery, 
just across the river, led the colonial 
forces against the defiant fortress of 
Louisburg. The English cause finally 
conquered, and Pepperell with his men 
came home triumphant. They had cap- 
tured a bell, which had rung out its peals 
from the belfry of a French Catholic 
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cathedral. ‘The officers of the New 
Hampshire company presented this bell 
to Queen’s Chapel. In the fire of 1806 
the chapel was burned down, and the bell 
cracked. It was sent to Boston, and 
recast by Paul Revere; and to-day in 
St. John’s church tower it swings its sum- 
mons forth on every service day. If 
only the tones of the old bell could 
be interpreted, what memories could 
be awakened! What tales they could 
tell of those fearful days and nights at 
Louisburg ; of the assaults, overwhelm- 
ing defeats, and finally the victory by 
the English colonists. How many souls 
have been sad as the funeral knell 
tolled forth from its ponderous tongue ! 
What countless hearts with countless 
other hearts have been made to beat 
as one, by the gay and happy sound of 
its wedding chiming ! 

Great changes have come over the 
city since Col. Theodore Atkinson was 
one of its leading lights. By the com- 
mon name of Puddle Dock, allusion is 
now made to what was the vicinity of 
his house. He was a power in the 
aristocracy of Portsmouth, and _ his 
coach was at one time “he coach of 
the city. He left a legacy to the 
Episcopal Church, the income of which 
was to be used in doling out a portion 
of bread each Sunday to the poor of 
the parish. ‘This custom is yet car- 
ried out. About $6,000 has thus been 
expended, and the original fund is unim- 
paired. 

An event in the life of his son, Col. 
Theodore Atkinson, Jr., had unpleasant 
results for Rev. Arthur Browne. Col. 
Atkinson married his cousin, whose earlier 
affections had been placed on John Went- 
worth, afterward governor. But he went 
to England, and she married young 
Atkinson. Wentworth returned, however, 
two years previous to the death of Mr. 
Atkinson, and came clothed with the 
dignity of “Governor of the Colony and 
surveyor of the woods of North America.” 
The windows of the governor’s house 
were in sight from those of Col. Atkin- 
son. It would seem that Mrs. Atkinson 
had not forgotten her former lover, for 
gossips said signals were often exchanged 
between these windows. Be that asit may, 
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just ten days after the venerable pastor 
read the ‘ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ 
of the burial service over the remains of 
Col. Atkinson, he was again called 
on officially. Mr. Charles Brewster, a 
local historian of the present century, in 
his “Rambles about Portsmouth,’’ has 
thus described the funeral and the events 
which followed : — 

“The widow was arrayed in the dark 
habiliments of mourning, which we pre- 
sume elicited an immense shower of 
tears, as the fount was so soon exhausted. 
The next day the mourner appears in 
her pew at church as a widow. But 
that was the last Sabbath of the 
widow. On Monday morning there 
was a new call for the services of the 
milliner, the unbecoming black must 
be laid aside, and brighter colors, as 
becomes a _ governor’s bride, must 
take its place.” 

All the bells in the town are ring- 
ing; the cannon are fired again in 
salute, as they had been on the day 
of the funeral, but ten days previous. 
The local papers of the time give no 
account of the bride’s costume, but 
the wedding was in Queen’s Chapel, 
and the same Rev. Arthur Browne per- 
formed the ceremony. As to the ap- 
parel of the governor, the royal groom 
on that occasion, the following bill, 
furnished by the same historian, may 
indicate it : — 


iax@ 

To pair of white silk stocking 
breeches, I 18 o 
To white cloth coat, unlined, 2 t% © 
To blue corded silk waistcoat, 5 o 
To a rich gold lace, I2 0 


To gold button and loop, hat re- 
cockt, etc., 2 
To 3 yds. queue ribband, : s 


S) 
° 


Rev. Arthur Browne may have been 
excited beyond his wont by the ce- 
lerity of the proceedings, considering 
the mourning so hastily put off. Per- 
haps he was soliloquizing on the course 
of human events and wondering what 
might happen next. Be that as it may, 
he wandered absent-mindedly down the 
steps after the wedding ceremony, and, 
falling, broke his arm. 

Marvellous tales are told of this eccen- 
tric Wentworth couple. They may be 





legendary, but they are no more improb- 
able than the wedding story, which is a 
part of history. The lady who put off 
one husband and took another so quickly, 
at times had a will of her own. It is said 
that one night she attended a husking 
without the approval of her lordand mas- 
ter. On her return she was amazed to 
find herself locked out in the cold. A 
few screams brought her husband to the 
window to enjoy the scene. But when 
she declared that if he did not let her 
in she would drown herself in the water 
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near by, and darted away from the door, 
he, badly frightened, rushed after. The 
wily woman had not gone far, and, re- 
gaining the door first, she turned the 
latch on the inside and left the unfortu- 
nate governor to take what comfort he 
could in the bleak night and his cool cos- 
tume. 
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In Col. Atkinson’s day there used to 
be an old Scotch baker in Portsmouth. 
This baker, Robert Macklin, as Dr. Bel- 
knap, the New Hampshire historian, calls 
him, bought his flour in Boston, and used 
to walk thither, going one day and re- 
turning the next. The distance was 
sixty-six miles, a wonderful journey in 
those days, even for a horse. Col. At- 
kinson, with a good horse and a light 
sulky, set out one morning to accomplish 
this feat. Macklin had also started. 
Both crossed the Charlestown ferry to- 
gether. The sturdy baker performed this 
journey “on schedule time’ when eighty 
years old. He lived to the age of one 
hundred and fifteen. 

There are four great epochs in the his- 
tory of Portsmouth. One of them was 
that of the visit of Gen. Washington, 
in 1789, just after his inauguration. 
Col. Michael Wentworth had a promi- 
nent part in his reception. Washington 
remained over a Sunday, and attended 


r 


ore aan. 
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gregational churches in which a Mr. 
Buckminster preached.” 

On Sunday morning, President Wash- 
ington, dressed in an elegant complete 
suit of black silk velvet, with brilliant 
buckles, was escorted to Queen’s Chapel. 
He occupied the old governor’s pew, 
which was framed in red plush curtains 
with a heavy wooden canopy over it 
bearing the royal arms. The two chairs 
given by Queen Caroline were in this 
place of honor, and one was occupied by 
the very man who had done the most to 
overthrow her country’s power in the 
New World. Washington was accom- 
panied by his secretary, Tobias Lear, 
who was a Portsmouth man. When, a 
few years afterward, the chapel was 
burned, only one of these chairs from the 
governor’s pew was saved. ‘Tradition 
says it was the one in which the father of 
his country sat when in the chapel; but 
as an exact counterpart of it was made 
at once, and the two, unmarked, have 


. 
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services, ashe wrote in his diary for that 
day, Nov. 1, 1789 : — 

“ Attended by the president of the 
State (General Sullivan), Mr. Langdon 
and the marshall, I went in the forenoon 
to the Episcopal church under the incum- 
bency of Mr. Ogden; and in the after- 
noon to one of the Presbyterian or Con- 


since stood in the chancel of St. John’s, 
the sentimental visitor is obliged to be 
content with reflecting that in one of 
these two chairs George Washington once 
sat, and trying them both to make sure 
of touching the right one. The one 
which is accustomed to a place on the 
left of the chancel is apparently most 
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** Doors opening into darkness 
unawares, 


Mysterious passages, and 


flights of stairs; 

And on the walls, in heavy 
gilded frames, 

The ancestral Wentworths with 


Old-Scripture names.” 


worn and is somewhat cracked, and so 
people are wont to come to the contented 
conclusion that it is the older of the 
two ; but the uncertainty lends a curious 
and abiding interest to the quaint old 
furniture. 

As a relief to the weighty ceremony 
and sober display attending the visit of 
the distinguished guest, a fishing party 
was organized, and a trip down river 
taken to catch cod. But sport was not 
good that day. Whether the fish were 
kept at a distance by the white frocks of 
the oarsmen of the President’s boat, or 
by the amateur band which “ followed at 
a short distance and performed several 
select pieces of music on the water,” 
is not known. Washington caught the 
first fish, — and this is how it happened. 
One Zebulon Willey was fishing not far 
from the party and had better luck. 
Taking pity on the conqueror of Great 
Britain, who, try as he might, could not 
hook a single cod, he waited until one 
took his own line, and then passed it to 
Washington, who thus drew out one of 
the two fishes caught on the trip. 
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During the troublous times of the 
Revolution no regular service had been 
held in Queen’s Chapel. In 1775 Rev. 
Mather Byles, Jr., of Christ Church, 
Boston, so the records say, was appointed 
missionary to Portsmouth. He had 
accepted, and even resigned his charge 
at Boston. He was ready to take his 
departure for the new field of labor when, 
on the night of April 
18, the lanterns for 
Paul Revere were 
hung in the steeple 
of the Old North 
Church, and the beats 
of his flying horse’s 
hoofs spread far and 
wide the alarm of the 
coming of the British 
raiders. Mather 
Byles apparently 
failed in that stead- 
fast devotion which 
characterized other ° 
men in those tempes- 
tuous times. He was 
just ready to leave for 
. Portsmouth, but chose 
Halifax instead, and fled precipitately. 
There is no record of his ever reaching 
Portsmouth. 

In 1789 an Episcopal ordination, said 
on good authority to be the first in Bos- 
ton, was held in Trinity Church, Bishop 
Seabury of Connecticut officiating. The 
candidate was none other than John 
Cousins Ogden, who was the first set- 
tled rector of the Portsmouth church 
after the Revolutionary war, and who 
was at Queen’s Chapel when Washington 
took part in the service there. 

About many of the characters of this 
quaint old church, history, having chroni- 
cled their existence, suddenly withdraws 
itself, and no more seems to be known 
about them except by tradition. It may 
be that the destruction of many of the 
town records, in one of the extensive 
conflagrations that swept over the grow- 
ing settlement a hundred years ago, will 
account in part for omissions of the re- 
corder in later years. 

The parish was incorporated under the 
name of St. John’s in 1791; and the 
new church edifice erected in 1807 took 
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that name. It yet stands, with the sa- 
credness of memory entwined around 
the old landmark, even as the sacredness 
of worship dwells within. Generations 
of men have come and gone. Many of 
them were baptized at its altar. The 
old bell in the tower has rung out wed- 
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cated that the people of St. John’s parish 
and of Portsmouth were endowed with 
the usual amount of eccentricities. At 
least one romance was acted out in St. 
John’s, and that in a most original way. 
Mr. Charles Brewster, the Portsmouth 
“ Rambler,” thus tells the story : — 
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ding peals for them and their sons and 
daughters, ushering in a beginning of joy 
or sorrow, as the case might be, to hun- 
dreds of lives. Its mournful knell has 
tolled the years of many a noted man 
and many a noble woman, as the people 
have gathered to the burial service. The 
history of the old bell, ere the hands of 
the victorious colonists took it from its 
hangings in old Louisburg, no man living 
can tell, — and the dying in that dearly 
bought fortress left no sign. In its later 
home in the tower of Queen’s Chapel, 
and later still in the belfry of St. John’s, 
it has looked down upon quite as much 
of history and progress as it ever could 
have done, had it remained on the 
stormy Cape Breton coast. 

In the good old days “before the 
war,” and for many seasons since, the old 
brick walls of the church have no doubt 
looked down on many events which indi- 


‘Nicholas Rousselet was a man of good 
exterior, and when dressed in the official 
consular costume which he wore on pub- 
lic days, was a man to attract attention. 
Of his first acquaintance with Miss Mof- 
fatt we have no account; but tradition 
says that it was in the Episcopal church 
during service hours that the most im- 
portant crisis in the courtship transpired. 
Sitting with her in her father’s pew, Mr. 
Rousselet handed Miss Catherine the 
sible, in which he had marked in the 
first verse of the Second Epistle of John, 
the words, ‘unto the elect lady,’ and 
the fifth verse entire, ‘And now I be- 
seech thee, lady, not as though I wrote a 
new commandment unto thee, but that 
which we had from the beginning, that 
we love one another.’ Miss Catherine, 
fully comprehending the appeal, turned 
down a leaf in the first chapter of Ruth, 
beginning with verse 16: ‘Whither thou 
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goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge: 
thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my 
God. Where thou diest 
will I die, and there will I 
be buried: the Lord do so 
to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee 
and me.’”’ 

A tale is told of a rector 
who did not suit a part of 
his people. It was de- 
cided to ask him to resign. 
He might perhaps have 
been approached quietly 
and asked to do so, or 
have been told the faults 
with which he was to be 
charged and given a chance 
to reform. It was to be decided by a 
parish meeting, however. ‘The proprie- 
tors met. Thus far all was easy; but 
the vote was not obtained so easily. 
Discussion was long and active, and at 
last, tired out, the people adjourned for 
a week. ‘The day for the second meet- 
ing came. In the mean time, in some 
way, the minister had been apprised of 
what was going on; and the surprised 
leaders in the affair 
met at the appointed 
time to find the rec- 
tor there before them 
and in the chair 
ready to preside. 
This was a dash of 
cold water on the 
spirits of many pres- 
ent. But, nothing 
daunted, up jumped 
one of the wardens, 
and, calling on the 
chairman, asked ina 
loud and emphatic 
voice, “ Ain’t there 
any possible way to 
get rid of a minister, 
when the parish 
don’t want him?” The chairman calmly 
replied: “I don’t know that there is.” 
The warden, at this unexpected reply, 
flamed out impulsively, summing up his 
indignation in the most terse way possi- 
ble, and emphasizing every word with a 
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pointing thrust of his hand, 
“He hain’t got no human 
heart in him !’’ The rector 
eventually concluded not to 
remain with a flock so un- 
ruly. 

Could one have visited 
the church of a Sunday 
morning, a great many years 
ago, and watched the peo- 
ple coming in on almost any 
occasion for a long period, 
one would have seen ap- 
pear, in good season for the 
service, a man of odd ap- 
pearance. If the weather 
allowed he was_ barefoot. 
When he took off his hat 
one could see that his hair 
was cut pompadour, and his 
face was partly covered by side whiskers. 
Approaching the church, his shoes would 
be put on. His pew was in the left gal- 
lery. Often during sermon time he would 
pace up and down the aisle back of the 
row of pews,—and as there was no carpet, 
his cowhide boots made no little noise. 
Do it he would, however, and as he was 
an agreeable, well-educated man, and 
wealthy, he was not disturbed in his 
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promenade. He finally took a sitting in 
the body of the church. Instead of 
kneeling when he entered, he would stand 
holding his hat before his face, after an 
old English fashion. Walking seemed to 
be his chief amusement. At one time, 
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me enough to see me as I am,” he 
answered shortly, “you need not see 
me at all,” — and he turned and 
walked out and straight home to 
Portsmouth, after having taken the 
trouble to tramp the many weary 
miles for nothing. 

It was a sad night in St. John’s 
parish, and indeed in the whole 
city, —that otherwise glad Christ- 
mastide, when Queen’s Chapel was 
burned down. ‘The event is de- 
scribed in the Parish Register, a 
written record of the events of the 
parish, by the present rector, Rev. 
Henry E. Hovey, as follows : — 

“ Early on the morning of Christ- 
mas eve, in 1806, one of the great 
conflagrations of the early days of 
Portsmouth began its desolating ca- 
reer, at almost the exact spot where 
the previous greater fire in 1802 
had ceased. ‘The fire caught in a 
store occupied by Stephen Little and 





JOHN WENTWORTH. others, on the north side of Bow 
GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE FROM 1767 TO THE REVOLUTION. Street, and spread with such velocity 
FROM THE PAINTING BY COPLEY. that it was shortly impossible to as- 


cend the hill. Bow Street was liter- 
when he was running for some town office ally a ‘seeming river of ardent fire.’ 
and wanted to be popular with the The church commenced to burn on the 
people, he might have been seen tramp- steeple above the cornice of the dome in 


ing into town over the dusty road, bare- which the bell was suspended, and soon 
foot and in his shirt sleeves. 


He would, however, put on 
his shoes and coat on enter- 
ing the city. He had rela- 
tives in a large metropolis 
three hundred miles away. 
It once occurred to him to 
visit them. He walked the 
whole distance, arriving at 
their home in the afternoon, 
hot and dusty, as may be 
imagined, and not in a very 
presentable condition for an 
elegant drawing-room. He 
was greeted pleasantly enough, 
but he did not relish the hos- 
pitality which led his hostess 
to ask if he would not like to 
go at once to his room and ar- 
range his toilet before appear- THE GOVERNOR JOHN WENTWORTH HOUSE. 

ing in the reception room, 

where there was company. He took in- the whole building was wrapped in a gen- 
stant offence. “If you don’t want to see eral blaze. The members of the parish 
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met in the North Meeting House to cele- 
brate Christmas. The church service for 
the day was read by a lay reader, and the 
sermon preached by Rev. Mr. Buckmin- 
ster, pastor of the North parish. He took 
for his text the words: ‘Our holy and 
beautiful house, where our fathers praised 
thee, is burned up with fire.’ Only a few 
of the pieces of church furniture were 
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a good name for sheltering his live-stock. 
One night a horse strayed out of the ram- 
shackle old structure which he called 
a barn; and the next morning he was 
found high up on the steeple side, close by 
the bell deck, patiently awaiting the com- 
ing of help. The animal had been raised 
by the little elevator used to carry up 
material to the workmen. 
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saved from the fire, and that by the per- 
sonal effort of Alexander Ladd, one of 
the parishioners. The font, the com- 
munion silver, one of the Queen Caro- 
line chairs, the books and a few other 
articles were all.” 

The parish at once set itself at work 
to build a new church. Trinity Church, 
Boston, contributed $1,000 to this end. 
Several wealthy people of Portsmouth 
assisted, and almost in another year the 
present St. John’s Church was standing 
on the site of old Queen’s Chapel. 

A queer incident occurred when the 
church was building, an old horse and 
his owner being the principal parties 
concerned, as the perpetrators of the 
joke were not discovered. ‘ Shepherd ”’ 
Ham, as he was popularly called, had not 
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St. John’s Church has many pleasant 
memories for those who have once lived 
in Portsmouth or been often within its 
shadow. Sarah Orne Jewett, in her tale 
of New England life, “The Country 
Doctor,” describes the quaint building. 
Her heroine, on her visit to Dunport, as 
she calls it, is made to attend service 
there. On a pleasant Sunday morning 
“Miss Nancy turned up a narrow side 
street toward a high- walled brick church, 
and presently they walked side by side up 
the broad aisle, so far that it seemed to 
Nan as if her aunt were aiming for the 
chancel itself, and had some public cere- 
mony in view, of a penitential nature. 
Nan had taken the seat next the pew 
door, and was looking about her with 
great interest, forgetting herself and her 
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aunt as she wondered that so dear and 
quaint a place of worship should still be 
left in her iconoclastic native country. 
She had seen nothing even in Boston like 
this, there were so many antique splen- 
dors about the chancel, and many mural 
tablets on the walls, where she read with 
sudden delight her own family name. 
The dear old place! Nan stole a look 
at the galleries now and then, and at one 
time was pleased with the sight of the 
red-cheeked cherubs, which seemed to 
have been caught like clumsy insects, 
and pinned as a sort of tawdry decoration 
above the tablets, where the Apostles’ 
Creed and Ten Commandments were 
printed in faded gilt letters. The letter 
‘s’ was long in these copies, and the 
capitals were of an almost forgotten pat- 
tern.” 

The style of the old box pews may yet 
be seen in one of the galleries of the 
church. The other seats have been 
modernized ; but the same old furniture 
remains. There in the chancel are the 
two chairs, the Queen Caroline chair 
which came through the fire and the one 
made to look exactly like it. There is 
the old altar table, over which stands 
the cross. There is a later addition, 
but one worthy of mention, a Credence 
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Table, made of solid live oak, with a bit 
of marble and a silver plate inlaid in 
the top. The inscription on the plate 
reads as follows: — 
This 
Credence Table, 

presented to St. John’s Church by G. V. Fox, 

Esq., is made of wood from the U. S. Frigate 

Hartford, the flagship of Admiral Farragut 
at the capture of New Orleans, April 24th, 1862, 

also in all the subsequent successful operations 

of that Christian hero. 
1872. 

Admiral Farragut died at the Kittery 
Navy Yard opposite Portsmouth, and the 
funeral services were held at St. John’s 
Church. 

During the past season the interior of 
the church edifice has been thoroughly 
renovated and repaired; but great care 
has been taken that in furnishing, finish, 
and every detail the original work and 
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appearance of the church should be pre- 
served. Old parts have been brightened 
and repaired, but the appearance is as of 
long ago. No pains have been spared to 
make St. John’s one of the best preserved 
churches of American historic memory. 
Probably the oldest object in the house 
is the baptismal font. It is made of 
porphyritic marble of a dull brownish 
gray, finely veined. It is undoubtedly 


African, for it was taken by Col. John 
Mason from the French in 1758, at the 
capture of Senegal. 


The tradition is 
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that it had been taken by 
the French from some heathen 
temple and was very old at 
the time of its capture. Col. 
Mason’s daughters presented it 
to Queen’s Chapel in 1761. 
The “Vinegar” Bible re- 
poses in its mahogany case, just 
in front of the chancel. The 
old prayer books, though long 
since passed into disuse, are 
often shown the interested visi- 
tor. There are tablets on the 
walls, some of which were but 
recently taken down from an 
obscure corner under the roof, 
where they had lain no one can 
tell how many years. ‘The Bible 
which is used on the reading- 
desk was the present of a grand- 
son of Rev. Arthur Browne, 
once a member of the old Irish 
Parliament. This aged and 
sacred volume is occasionally a 
stumbling block for the young 
clericals who assist at the ser- 
vices. ‘The old-fashioned long 
“s”’ is used in the print, which is peculiar 
at best, and many a hesitation has there 
been in reading an unfamiliar passage. 
Another object of great historical in- 
terest, although not used in the church 
itself, is the old Brattle organ. It was 
originally the property of Mr. Thomas 
Brattle, who imported it from London 
in 1713. Mr. Brattle was an enthusi- 
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astic musician, and one of the founders 
of the old Brattle Street Church in 
Boston, first known popularly as_ the 
“ Manifesto Church.” It is commonly 
supposed that he gave the organ directly 
to King’s Chapel, Boston, but this seems 
to be a mistake, as the parish records of 
St. John’s say it was left by his will to 
the Brattle Street Church — “given and 
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devoted to the praise and glory of God 
in the said church, if they shall accept 
thereof and within a year after my de- 
cease, procure a sober person that can 
play skillfully thereon with a loud noise.” 
His will provided that it should go to 
King’s Chapel if not accepted accord- 
ing to the first provision. The non- 
compliance of the Brattle Street Church 
with these provisions would therefore 
seem to have been the gain of King’s 
Chapel. After remaining unpacked in 
the tower for some eight months, it was 
used there until 1756. Then it was sold 
to St. Paul’s Church in Newburyport, and 
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was in constant use there for the next 
eighty years. It was purchased for St. 
John’s Chapel in 1836, by Dr. Burroughs, 
and is still used. ‘The case is new, but 
the old wind chest and most of the pipes 
of the original organ remain, and some of 
the notes are even now of unusual sweet- 
ness. It was, according to the “ Annals of 
King’s Chapel,” “the first organ that ever 
pealed to the glory of God in this coun- 
try.” St. John’s Chapel was built in 
1832, on State Street. 

The churchyard of St. John’s was used 
as a burial place, history tells us, twenty 
years before the first interment was made 
in the old North cemetery. Within its 
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walls rest the remains of many of the 
highest and noblest in rank among the 
people of the older day. All who served 
in public position and who held authority 
by appointment or permission of the 
crown, felt in duty bound to worship at 
an English church ; and from there they 
were buried. The governors, the secre- 
taries and the councillors, all were in 
death borne thither. About 1858, in 
rebuilding the walls around the yard, it 
was necessary to open some of the old 
tombs. In one of them but one body 
was found, which according to the 
records must have been the body of 
Christopher Rymes, who died 
one hundred and _ forty-five 
years ago, and this was doubt- 
less the last time the vault 
had been opened. In the 
centre of the yard is the gov- 
ernors’ tomb, where lie all 
the Wentworth governors and 
their families, except the last. 
The body of Rev. Arthur 
Browne was also placed in this 
tomb. When opened, over 
eighty years ago, there was 
found on one of the caskets 
a rusty remnant of a once 
highly polished sword. Here 
are the last resting places of 
many old famed families, the 
Sheafes, the Atkinsons, the 
Marshes, the Hails, and the 
Gardners. 

A curious old vault, now 
sealed up for years, is under 
one corner of the church 
vestibule. At the foot of the stairs, 
which apparently lead to the cellar, is a 
narrow apartment, hardly wider than the 
stairway. The rest of the room has been 
filled in, and a brick wall with squares of 
lighter colored masonry, where the tomb 
doors once were, parts the cellar from the 
tomb. At one corner of the narrow 
passage at the foot of the stairs stands a 
long coffin falling to pieces and having 
a general appearance of great age. 
How it came there no one seems to 
know. It may have been taken from 
one of the two tombs, to make room 
for another body. ‘Tradition says that 
the casket was too long to enter the 
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apartment built for its reception, and the 
body was placed inside the apartment, 
leaving the coffin out to crumble to 
pieces in the damp cellar, or that from 
lack of space it was found necessary to 
place the wife in the husband’s casket. 
Rev. Charles Burroughs, D. D., a grad- 
uate of Harvard and a native of Bos- 
ton, was the first settled pastor of St. 
John’s parish, after the rebuilding of the 
church. He came there in 1810. The 
old Langdon house on Pleasant Street, 
which Gen. Washington said was the 
handsomest house in Portsmouth, and 
which once sheltered the young Louis 
Philippe, who was afterward exalted to 
the throne of France, was the residence 
of Dr. Burroughs. He preached to the 
people from the queer old wine-glass pul- 
pit, ministered to them at their homes, 
attended burials, baptisms and weddings, 
and ruled like a king the little literary 
circle in Portsmouth of which he was 
undisputed head. Over his head on 
Sundays was the great sounding-board, 
which seemed to a certain little girl of 
that day “just put there on purpose to 
tumble down.” She has acknowledged 
to the writer in later years, that the 
chief thought running through her mind 
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during sermon time used to be whether, 
supposing the sounding-board should fall, 
there was room enough for the preacher 
to crawl under the pulpit and be safe. 
Dr. Burroughs was in his time quite 
a Uitterateur, but he did little work 
for the public eye. One of the hymns 
sung at the consecration of St. John’s 
Church was composed by him, and is 
included in a little book of his poems 
written “ for private circulation.” The 
book is still in existence. In it he sings 
thus of Mount Washington : — 
“Thy rocks, unhurt, have felt the 
power, 
And lightnings, harmless, have play’d round 
thy form. 
So, too, our Washington, in war’s fierce hour, 
Did breast each shock, and triumph o’er 
each storm.” 


tempest’s 


Among his minor verses are found 
some entitled “An Indian Lament, written 
on the death of Sachem Mogg, at Black 
Point Garrison.” The dead Indian’s © 
dirge is sung in such words as these : — 


“Wrap our chief in his shroud, lay his corse in 
the grave; 
Let his gun and his pipe be placed near him. 
And when he’ll awake, o’er the far western 
wave, 
He’ll find game and green fields there to 
cheer him.” 





a OT tig ME eS 
“FROM THE STEEPLE OF THE NORTH CHURCH 
THE CURFEW IS STILL RUNG AS IN 
COLONIAL DAYs.” 
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As a poet many might not rank Dr. 
Burroughs high; yet for half a century 
he was the centre of churchly and lit- 
erary life in Portsmouth. “In fact,” 
said the late Rev. A. P. Peabody, “ it 
would be difficult to recall any movement 
or institution of that kind in the city of 
his residence, with which his name was 
not more or less associated.” He was a 
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long time president of the trustees of 
Phillips Academy, Exeter ; and he origi- 
nated the idea of the General Theologi- 
cal Library in Boston, of which he was 
president for several years. The old 
doctor was aristocratic, yet in his way 
kindly and benignant—a type of the 
old-fashioned English clergyman. 

There was once a village at the Isles of 
Shoals, called Gosport, which was then, as 
the island hotels are now, a favorite place 
for spending a short vacation. Dr. Bur- 
roughs used to go there during the warm 
months. One summer he made a stay 
of four weeks. The little old church, 
yet in existence, was not used, as there 
was no pastor in the village. Anxious to 
do good, even in vacation, the kindly 
divine asked if the church could not be 
opened, and for four Sundays he held 
services there. No word of thanks came 
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to him for his effort, which he thought 
strange, although he said nothing». He 
was about to step into the little boat 
which was to bear him to the mainland, 
when he saw a lad running to the landing 
waving a paper. At once it occurred to 
him that it might be a resolution of 
thanks sent him at the last moment by 
the people on the island; and he had 
already begun to frame a 
fitting reply in his mind, when 
it was placed in his hand, — 
and, lo, it was a bill for the 
use of the church for four 
Sundays ! 

Dr. Burroughs was a dis- 
tinguished-looking man. His 
head was bald and he had a 
scholarly appearance ; his face 
was broad and smooth; his 
mouth had drooping corners, 
but was determined. He 
preached with gloves on, and 
wore his clerical robe through 
the streets to church. His 
favorite head covering was an 
old shovel hat. It has been 
thought that it was his long 
pastorate here and his reluc- 
tant resignation which sug- 
gested the starting point of 
Aldrich’s “‘Prudence Palfrey,” 
in which the “Old Brick 
Church” and several of its 
rectors are apparent,— endowed, of 
course, with more or less fictitious attri- 
butes. After his resignation Dr. Bur- 
roughs made Boston his winter home, 
and was buried from Trinity Church. 

It was during Dr. Burroughs’s service at 
St. John’s, in 1848, that the new edifice 
was consecrated. Some weeks subse- 
quent to the event, the local paper, the 
Gazette and Union, with what would be 
to-day a woful lack of journalistic enter- 
prise, printed an account of it, preceded 
by an excuse for publishing at so late a 
date “an article which was handed in 
several weeks since.” The effect of the 
common paper shades with which the 
windows of the church were provided 
seems to have been extraordinary. The 
account says: “A very striking effect is 
produced upon the mind by the subdued 
and mellow tone of light pervading the 

















building (produced by new transparent 
shades at the windows) and which, from 
its soothing and hallowing influence upon 
the feelings, may be truly called a ‘ reli- 
gious light.’”’ 

For any one desiring to make careful 
researches into the history of the parish, 
it will be necessary to invade the rector’s 
study and look at the old records. They 
are in several volumes. ‘The most inter- 
esting of these is not the oldest one ; that 
is too crowded and matter-of-fact in its 
jottings. It is the one in which Joseph 
Willard, in 1795, began his writings, and 
to which Dr. Burroughs and others who 
succeeded him contributed. The entries 
made by Mr. Willard and Dr. Burroughs 
are the most interesting. On the very 
first page of the old parish book Mr. Wil- 
lard’s item concerning a baptism indicates 
that he made no distinction between 
black and white at the font: “Clibs Os- 
burne, a negro man aged thirty, after re- 
peated examinations and instructions I 
found him a proper subject for baptism.” 

This entry, in 1804, is short and ex- 
plicit: “An infant child aged three 
weeks, unbaptized, of Mr & wife, of 
sore mouth & fitts.” There are many 
entries in which men’s diseases are de- 
scribed in painful detail. At the end of 
one entry, written in different ink, indi- 
cating its addition at a somewhat later pe- 
riod than the original record, are the sig- 
nificant words : “he left 1000 dollars toSt. 
John’s church.” One of Dr. Burroughs’s 
Latin records concerning “Thomas 
Chadbourne, aged 74 years,” tells how 
while a youth he read “ the pestiferous 
works of Paine, with a mind very slightly 
educated and with judgment exceedingly 
shallow— minime _ profundo,” — being 
easily made a victim by “the captious 
cavils and the scurrilous jests of the ‘ Age 
of Reason.’ Dying he did not believe in 
Christ and the Holy Scriptures, but he 
did not deny God and the immortality of 
the soul, expecting in the regions beyond 
the tomb the rewards of eternal joys! 
He walked the way of death tranquilly ! 
The cause of his death was paralysis.” 

It has not been the writer’s aim to 
touch generally upon the traditions and 
tales concerning old Portsmouth. These 
are not restricted to the walls of St. 
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John’s Church nor the boundaries of 
the Episcopal parish. The parish is now 
divided. Christ’s Church is built in the 
newer part of the town, and is a magnifi- 
cent monument to the philanthropy and 
generosity of Mr. George Marsh, a life- 
long friend and member of St. John’s. 
The old Marsh house, which stands next 
to the Episcopal chapel on State Street, 
was given as its rectory. The South 
Church, the first Puritan structure, was 
built near “ Brimstone Hill,” in 1658, and 
from it was rung the first church bell in 
New Hampshire. The North Church 
was erected in 1712; but both these 
structures have given place to newer ones 
within the last forty years. The old 
grant of glebe lands made quite a com- 
motion between the North and South 
parishes when they separated two centu- 
ries ago. The lands were really given by 
the crown to the English Church, which 
was the first one erected thereon. But 
this church being destroyed or turned to 
other uses, the Puritan churches took 
part possession. “In order to people 
the town,’’ these lands were let out in 
1705, at a nominal rent, on leases of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years. The 
rents were collected up to the time of 
the Revolution. As the leases do not 
expire until 2730, it is hardly probable 
that the question of ownership will ever 
trouble the parishes again. 

St. John’s is the oldest church now 
standing in Portsmouth. Its walls never 
echo the clang of the street-car gong, 
for even a horse railroad never existed 
in Portsmouth except on paper. From 
the steeple of the North Church the cur- 
few is still rung as in colonial days. The 
peal of the brazen-tongued messenger 
from the grim old fortifications of Louis- 
burg is still heard from the brick tower 
of St. John’s. Ona summer Sunday the 
sombre brick walls, with their wealth of 
legend, of history and of religious 
meaning, attract large congregations 
from the visiting population. From 
the top of the lofty spire the vane faces 
the wintry wind and the summer squall ; 
and the old church stands an everlast- 
ing sentinel over the swirling Pis- 
cataqua, the snug harbor and the old 
town. 





AT MENDON AND AFTERWARD. 


By George 





EADERS of the 
narrative of the 
anonymous 
parishioner of 
Mendon, en- 
titled ‘‘The 
Story of a New 
England Parish 
in the Days of 
the Province,” 
in the New EncLanp Macazine for Feb- 
ruary, 1893, a narrative revealing a phase 
of ministerial life and employment in 
colonial days, of which traces have disap- 
peared in our day, may be further inter- 
ested in knowing who and what manner of 
man the incumbent of that pulpit really 
was. That article was surely calculaved to 
beget a strong prejudice against the young 
preacher. The accidents of time having 
destroyed direct evidence presented at the 
time on the other side of the case, infer- 
ences to be drawn from the high character 
of supposed advisers within his own family, 
as well as the probity of his character as 
shown afterward, must be relied on to re- 
move prejudice, if it is to be removed ; 
while to many it will occur, in view of his 
subsequent career, that the spirit mani- 
fested in resisting real or fancied imposi- 
tions and wrongs at Mendon gave promise 
in the young preacher of the God-serving 
patriot that he afterward proved to be. 
It so happens that the original contract 
made between the pastor and his parish- 
ioners is still in existence, complete, 
except in the names of some of the sub- 
scribers. It is as follows : — 


MENDON, SOUTH PRECINCT, 
.Feb’y 14th, 1768. 

We, the subscribers for ourselves and heirs 
do promise to give to Mr. Benjamin Balch the 
sums hereafter expressed, provided he will settle 
with us in the ministry for said precinct, the 
sums hereafter mentioned to be by us paid yearly 
until the above said Mr. Balch hath got himself 
a farm and then the sum mentioned to cease, and 
then we promise as above that we will do all 
the work on his farm that shall be thought need- 
ful in order to the produce thereof, until such 
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W. Batch. 


time as that his salary shall be raised to such : 
sum, and paid, as shall be thought sufficient to 
his maintenance, said sum not to be though 
sufficient less than 50 pounds. 

As witness our hands this day and date abov 
written, ‘ 


Indian 


Corn, Rye: Pork Beef. Butter. Chee ,e. 





Benoni Benson, 2bu. 2 bu. 20lbs. 20lbs. ro lbs. 20 Ibs. 
Jos. Benson, Jr., o ° tclbs. o 10 a 50 ** 

Other names of subscribers are obiiter- 
ated. Under suchanarrangement it will be 
readily seen how easily disagreements and 
contentions might ensue. Such did occur 
when the pastor claimed that the family 
wood should be delivered by his parishion- 
ers at his door. The narrowness, not to 
say bigotry, of-the times is again illustrated 
by the offence given when, on leaving the 
parish, he sold most of his belongings 
to a Quaker. In fact, this undoubtedly 
became the head:and front of his offend- 
ing, and the moving cause for rushing 
into print. 

In following his movements from Men 
don to the close of his life, reference has 
in most cases been had to documen- 
tary evidence, a task made easier by 
his connection with the Congregational 
church, whose parish records have been 
tolerably well preserved, but difficult in- 
deed when looking to public records 
incident to military or naval employment 
during the Revolutionary period, by rea- 
son of the unorganized methods of gath- 
ering and preserving the same then in 
vogue. 

Leaving Mendon, the young preacher 
returned to his father’s house, at Ded- 
ham. Since it has been hinted by the 
anonymous parishioner that the minister’s 
course was in some degree prompted by 
the advice of relatives and friends, it is 
fair to show, and it also may interest the 
reader to know, who these supposed 
advisers were. 

His father was the Rev. Thomas Balch, 
born 1711, graduated at Harvard, 1733; 
married, 1735, Mary, daughter of Edward 
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Sumner of Roxbury (aunt to Governor 
Increase Sumner), and was settled 
as pastor of South Church, Dedham, 
1736, remaining there to the time of his 
death, 1774, a period of thirty-eight 
years. He was a descendant in direct 
line of John Balch, who, coming to 
America from England in 1623 with 
Roger Conant, John Woodbury and Peter 
Palfry, finally settled at and founded 
Salem in 1626, and whose only son, Ben- 
jamin, is claimed to have been the first 
male white child born in the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. “At the request of 
the Committee of War,’’ and with the 
consent of his parish (Dedham), he 
served as chaplain at the siege of Louis- 
burg, 1744-1745, and was present at its 
surrender. 

Of his family, the eldest son, Thomas, 
aged eighteen years and eighteen days, 
died in Albany, 1756, “‘ being of Captain 
Bacon’s Company in an expedition to 
Crown Point.” Another son, Thomas, 
born 1761, so named “to bear up the 
name of my son Thomas, deceased,’’ was 
enrolled as corporal of Capt. Luke 
Howell’s company, Col. Nathan Tyler’s 
regiment, 1778-1779. This young man 
was educated by his brother-in-law, 
Manasseh Cutler, who also taught him 
the art of navigation. He sailed with 
Captain Edmunds, 1781, for Bilboa, 
Spain, was captured off Cape Ann by 
the British fifty-gun ship Chatham and 
taken to Halifax. Another American 
vessel, infected with smallpox and yellow 
fever, was subsequently captured by the 
Chatham. The captured crews being 
inhumanly forced to intermingle, these 
diseases proved fatal to nearly all. Young 
Thomas died of the fever at Halifax. 

The daughters of the family married 
respectively the Reverend and Honor- 
able Manasseh Cutler, Rev. Moses Ever- 
ett (uncle to Hon. Edward Everett), 
Jonathan Dean, Dr. Hewins of Dor- 
chester, and Rev. Jabez Chickering. 
The last named succeeded his father-in- 
law as pastor of the South Church at 
Dedham, continuing until his death, 
1812. I quote from the “History of 
Dedham”: “The successful labors 
of these two ministers in a period of 
seventy-five years was productive of 
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peace; no quarrel or discord is known 
to have existed worthy of notice. A 
more unequivocal evidence of their 
merit and of the good religious and 
good moral health of this people cannot 
be given.” 

Rev. Thomas Balch was named among 
the Aterati of New England in his day. 
Manasseh Cutler says of him (vide “ Life 
of Cutler”): “ He was a man of more 
than ordinary talents, and of thoroughly 
orthodox faith. He guided a number of 
young men in their theological studies 
preparatory to the ministry. As a Chris- 
tian, he was highly and deservedly es- 
teemed ; as a minister, he was wise to win 
souls to Christ, and ranked high as a 
preacher.” His wife survived him by 
nearly a quarter of a century, the central 
figure of a large family and social circle, 
“an amiable, accomplished and pious 
woman.” She died in 1798, aged eighty- 
one years. 

It was to this home of cultivated and pious 
men and women that the young minister 
of Mendon returned for a time ; and it was 
presumably to that family circle that he 
gave an account of his stewardship at 
Mendon. Later we find him living at 
Danvers, in temporary employment as a 
minister. Meanwhile signs of the impend- 
ing Revolutionary strife had appeared and 
continued to multiply. The inhabitants 
became restive under the rule of an in- 
solent soldiery, homes were no longer 
deemed secure, and finally the alarm was 
sounded. I quote from the “ History of 
Danvers ”’ : — 

“The zeal of these times may be 
learned by the fact that on March 6,1775, 
the Third Alarm List chose its officers as 
follows : — 


Capteim so. 53's Deacon Edward Putnam. 
Lieutenant . . . Reverend Benjamin Balch. 
ae Deacon Tarrant Putnam.” 


This company was formed six weeks 
before the battle of Lexington, at which, 
with his Danvers comrades, young Balch 
was present, as shown by the muster-roll, 
being therein credited with forty miles 
travelled. After the affair at Lexington, he 
joined Col. Ephraim Doolittle’s regiment, 
remaining with it at least until Oct. 6, 
1775, when, in camp on Winter Hill, his 
name appears amongst the staff officers 
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as chaplain. The inference is that he 
did service at Bunker Hill as well; and 
it is known that his employment after- 
ward, either in the army or the navy, was 
constant for nearly or quite three years. 
Aside from his regular duties, while con- 
nected with the military service, he seems 
to have devoted much energy to religious 
work in the camps and amongst the sol- 
diery in and about Boston. 

Meanwhile the imperative demands of 
an increasing and considerable family 
seem to have pressed heavily upon his 
limited resources. While temporarily sup- 
plying Rev. Mr. Hitchcock’s pulpit, at 
Beverly, in the summer of 1778, he 
was drafted at the place of his nominal 
residence, Danvers. His situation then 
and his previous service to his country 
are best told by himself ina petition to 
the General Council, as follows : — 

“To the Hon. The Council of the State 
of Massachusetts Bay: —The Petition of Ben- 
jamin Balch humbly sheweth that your peti- 
tioner has from the commencement of the war 
been employed as Chaplain either in the army or 
the navy, excepting some intervals of short dura- 
tion, and is still ready and willing to serve his 
country in the same capacity should a door open 
for it; and which for several months past he has 
been wishing for; which time he has improved in 
preaching to vacant congregations, which yields 
him a very scanty pittance for the support of 
himself and wife and seven small children; not- 
withstanding which the Militia officers of the 
town of Danvers have draughted your petitioner 
to go as a common soldier into the army, or to 
pay a heavy fine, which will greatly distress his 
family. 

“Therefore your petitioner humbly prays that 
the Honorable Court will be pleased to give 
such orders for his relief as they in their wisdom 
and goodness shall see meet. And your peti- 
tioner as in duty bound shall ever pray. 

(Signed) BENJAMIN BALCH. 

BosTONn, June 6th, 1778.” 


Whatever may have been the imme- 
diate outcome of this petition, his wish 
was gratified not long afterward, for, on 
Oct. 28, 1778, his name appears among 
the staff officers of the frigate Boston, 
Captain McNeil, as chaplain. He is 
supposed to have remained in this ship 
until transferred to the frigate Ad/- 
ance, Commander James Barry, the first 
war-ship built for the Continentals, and 
afterward continued in the naval service 
to the close of the war. On one voyage, 
at least, his two sons, Thomas and Ben- 


jamin, sailed with him,—‘“ the two boys 
being entered and drawing pay as one 
‘man’”’; but his son Thomas was his 
constant companion, excepting when, for 
a short time, he served with his uncle, 
Captain O’Brien of Marblehead, in the 
private armed ship Hannibal. This 
son was captured and imprisoned in the 
Jersey prison-ship in New York until 
exchanged. Returning to Boston, he 
joined the frigate Adance,* December, 
1780, and, with his father, sailed for 
France in the spring of 1781. 

It was on the return voyage, Decem- 
ber, 1781, in a severe engagement with a 
British ship and a brig, off Halifax, that 
the father earned, according to family 
traditions, the sodriguet of the “ fight- 
ing parson.” In the midst of the fray 
he was seen doing execution, musket in 
hand. Searching for his son after the 
engagement and finding him uninjured, 
he embraced -him, with the words: 
“Thank God, my son!” 

Soon after the close of the war, he 
was settled over the Congregational 
church at East Barrington, N. H., 1784, 
in which connection he continued to the 
close of his life, thirty-one years later, in 
1815. He retained his place in the pul- 
pit until, with health broken, mind im- 
paired, and so forgetful that it was said 
that he would often read the hymn the 
second time, he was induced by relatives 
and friends to retire permanently, but 
his death occurred two days following 
his last occupancy of the pulpit. 

The extreme consideration manifested 
by his parishioners in his. last days, born 
of respect for his character and’ services, 

* The Alliance is said to have been the first frigate built 
especially for the Continental government. The builder 
was William Hackett of Salisbury, Mass.,'who achieved 
renown in his day as a ship designer and builder. The ex- 
cellent sailing qualities of the Ad/iance, shown by her 
ability to make at times fifteen knots “‘ by the log,” was a 
tribute to his skill. General Lafayette crossed the Atlantic 
homeward in the Adiiance, in twenty-three days (vide 
Cooper’s Naval History). Other ship-builders declining 
to join Hackett in the construction of the A J//iance, owing 
to political and financial uncertainties incident to the 
times, he completed her unaided and alone. Richard, a 
son of this William Hackett, married Mary, daughter of 
Rev. Benjamin Balch, whose son was the late Prof. 
Horatio Balch Hackett of Newton, Mass. (born 1806, 
died 1875), the eminent Biblical scholar, author and theolo- 
gay ose name has become illustrious in both continents. 

rof. Hackett married his cousin, Mary Wadsworth Balch, 
daughter of Rev. William Balch (son of Rev. Benjamin 
Balch, born 1775, died at Dedham, 1842), who was, 1798, 
a chaplain in the United States Navy, and who afterward 
married a daughter of Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, who for 


fifty-six years was pastor of the Congregational church at 
Danvers, Mass. 














DEMOCRACY. 


was touching in its sympathetic kindness, 
and in marked contrast to his experiences 
at Mendon at the beginning of his minis- 
terial career. 

Rev. Benjamin Balch was, as_ has 
been stated, the son of Rev. Thomas and 
Mary (Sumner) Balch, born at Dedham, 
1743, graduated at Harvard, 1763, mar- 
ried Joanna, daughter of Jeremiah O’Brien 
of Machias, Maine, 1764. . Twelve chil- 
dren were born of this marriage, — all, 
with two exceptions, surviving their par- 
ents. Many attained old age, and.all led 
honorable lives. 

Mrs. Balch’s three brothers were 
actively engaged in the Revolutionary 
war, most of the time as commanders of 
armed vessels. Of one of these brothers 
it has been said (vide Centennial Cele- 
bration of Machias, 1863), referring to 
the capture of a British sloop-of-war early 
in Revolutionary times by a force of 
Machias men hastily gathered for the 
occasion: * No name is more conspicu- 
ous in our early history than that of 
Col. Jeremiah O’Brien, whose daring 
courage made him the leader of what 
accurate historians have pronounced the 
first naval battle of the American Revo- 
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lution.” He was finally captured, and, 
being sent to England, was kept there, 
exchange being refused, until the declara- 
tion of peace. 

Without undertaking to adorn the story 
of the Mendon preacher by drawing on 
the large fund of family traditions, his 
case is here submitted to the judgment 
of the intelligent reader, supported only 
by indubitable facts. The verdict claimed 
is: As a patriot, both by instinct and 
inheritance, he was filled with zeal 
for the cause of freedom; as a man 
and a citizen, his surroundings and his 
associates were of the best and most 
patriotic, and his name was unsullied by 
just reproach ; as a minister of the gospel, 
his life work was a constant contribution 
to the religious and moral advancement 
of the people. 

He was a true-born son of Massachu- 
setts, with lineage running back to the 
first born on her soil, and was ever true 
to his birthright. His memory should 
therefore receive the full measure of 
reverence accorded to the noble army of 
Revolutionary patriots whose hardships 
and sacrifices achieved so much for the 
cause of human freedom. 


So ef 





DEMOCRACY. 
By Richard Burton. 


INGDOMS and crowns have been from storied years ; 
K But older, sager, that Democracy 
As wide as life, as sure as human tears 
And smiles, that ever is and é’er must be. 


Our great Republic of the common woe, 

The common joy; no marks nor metes of man 
Confine its borders, and no rivers flow 

Splitting its people into tribe and clan. 


One nation, breathing in the selfsame air, 


All freedmen in the privilege of pain ; 


Each soul holds franchise in the right to dare 
The altitudes, to fall, and dare again. 





——— 
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A CASTLE OF ICE. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 
( Concluded.) 


ILIAN was living only in the 
thought of the publication of 
George’s book, when one 
morning at the breakfast 
table she opened the fol- 
lowing letter from her 
mother : — 


My precious Lilian: 

— You don’t know how glad your 
last letter made me. It is such a comfort to think 
that one of my dear children has a comfortable 
home, and when I think of your nice house with 
water let in, and a good refrigerator, and that you 
can keep a girl all the time, I am very thankful you 
married at the East, though it does seem a great 
way off, and I don’t know when I shall ever see 
you again. We are rather tired just now. Poor 
Grace’s children have all had a hard time, one sick 
after another, and just in the midst of it she had 
to wean the baby, and they couldn’t seem to find 
anything to feed it with. They had to use con- 
densed milk, because she has no good place to 
keep her milk cool in, and it sours directly. The 
poor little creature had an attack of cholera 
infantum, and though it seems to be getting over 
that, it is nothing but skin and bone, and so weak 
that it is pitiful to see it. It frets a great deal 
day and night. Graceis hardly fit to have the 
care of it all the time. I have let Kitty go to help 
her, though I am afraid she will overdo herself, 
and I miss her terribly, but I couldn’t bear to 
think of Grace’s being all alone. The burner of 
my kerosene stove has given out at last. Mr. 
Jones says it is no use to do anything to it, it 
would cost as much as to get a new one at once. 
I have to do all the cooking in the big stove, and 
it is exhausting work. I get up at three o’clock 
this hot weather when I have to bake. But father 
hates a cold dinner, so that I have to keep the 
fire up most days. It will cost us more in fuel in 
the end, but we haven’t the money to buy a new 
stove, and you know his feelings against running 
in debt; he says the Lord will provide. I wish I 
had some of his faith, The Wests have gone to 
Oregon for a summer trip. They did think of going 
east. I don’t know but they expected you to ask 
them to visit you; but the captain says that the 
young folks must be left to themselves a while 
longer, he supposes. I was sorry they did not go 
that way, for I think if they had they would have 
asked father to go with them, and it would have 
done him so much good. You must not think that 
I am not grateful for my mercies, or that I mean 
to repine, only it comes natural to tell you of all 
my little worries, and you were always the one to 
see a way outsomehow. I am glad my darling 
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Lily is so well off, and wish I were as much at 
ease about her soul’s salvation as I am about her 
earthly welfare. Think, my dear child, I entreat 
you, how very short-lived at best will be your 
enjoyment of all the luxuries that now surround 
you, and heed the call of your Saviour while yet 
there is time. I have not time for more at 
present, but with kind remembrances to your 
good husband, 
Believe me ever your loving 
MOTHER. 


‘‘What’s the matter?” asked George 
suddenly, as his wife read over her letter 
for the fourth time. 

“ Oh—nothing —that is, not much.” 

George silently reached out his hand 
for the letter, which he read with careful 
attention. “That is too bad,” he said. 
“Write to your mother, and send her 
this.’ He drew a bank bill from his 
pocket and, crumpling it up, threw it 
across the table. 

“Ten dollars! Ought you to send so 
much as that?”’ said Lilian, as she un- 
rolled it with the tips of her fingers. 

“Certainly. I always allow so much 
a month for unforeseen expenses, and last 
month I had none.” 

“Mother does not know—she does 
not realize how things are here,’ mur- 
mured Lilian; “but you are very kind, 
George —” 

“Not at all. You ought to do some- 
thing for your mother, and it is very 
natural that she should think so. Your 
father says the Lord will provide, and 
that means that somebody else must.” 

“That’s his orthodox talk—they all 
talk like that.” 

“T don’t know. My father is as ortho- 
dox as anybody, and I have never heard 
him use such an expression.” 

“‘T suppose,” said Lilian, “he thinks it 
would be a work of supererogation on 
the Lord’s part ;” and as George regarded 
her, as he often did when’ she, relieved 
herself by a repartee, as if she were a 
little out of her mind, she went on, with ”* 
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a voice that was now quivering nervously, 
“T wish I had something of my own to 
give mother. Before I was married I 
had.” 

“This is your own. You have earned 
it, and more than earned it, by your good 
management. I hope I may be able to 
give you more to send to them.” 

George pushed his empty coffee cup 
across the table, equally unconscious of 
hurting or soothing her feelings by what 
seemed to him a matter-of-fact statement 
in either case. 

August was over at last, and September 
half over; the final proofs of George’s 
book had been read and returned, and 
he was off for an early course of lectures 
at the University of Vermont. Lilian 
drew a long breath of relief; she had 
never believed that he would be through 
in time, and could hardly take in the fact 
now that he was. She could have wished 
to go with him, and watch over the 
contents of that portmanteau, a better 
filled and better packed one than it had 
ever been his fortune to take before ; and 
he had gone so far as to say that he 
should like to take her; but he regarded 
it on the whole as unnecessary and ex- 
pensive, besides which she thought his 
room better than his company for a while, 
as she wanted to set her house and pos- 
sessions in order after the rush of the last 
ten weeks. By careful economy she had 
saved enough money from her house- 
keeping expenses to set up fireplaces in 
her little parlor and George’s study ; and 
she thought he would appreciate the 
comfort when he had once felt it. Her 
undertakings were well planned and well 
carried out as usual; but in spite of be- 
ing busy and successful, she felt terribly 
lonely and owned to herself that she 
should have been glad if anything would 
have shortened George’s absence, even 
though he came home to catch her in 
the midst of the disorder. But she felt 
scornful of her silliness the while, es- 
pecially as George, she was sure, was 
content enough to be away. 

The book was out before his return, 
and a specimen copy or two came from 
his publishers. Lilian thought it looked 
better in print than it had in manuscript ; 
and yet she was not sure but in those 
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rough-scrawled notes of his there were 
not hints at something —fragments of 
something —she could hardly say what 
— something which, could he explain or 
she comprehend, pointed to regions yet 
beyond. She longed for reviews, but 
knew she must not expect them yet ; and 
her surprise was therefore great when® 
almost as soon as the book was out a 
long one appeared in one of the leading 
periodicals. She opened it in a flutter 
of excited anticipation, soon merged in 
incredulous indignation, and hardly be- 
lieving her eyes as she read. There was 
something in the haste with which the 
attack was made, as well as a peculiar 
spitefulness in the style, which seemed to 
indicate a personal animus in the author 
or editor; but there were also points of 
controversy raised, and particular excep- 
tions taken, with a scientific handling at 
variance with other portions of the article. 
Lilian could not answer some of the argu- 
ments advanced, but she knew that 
George could, and she thought proudly 
that his way of making war would be dif- 
ferent from that of his antagonist, whose 
attack, indeed, he might despise as too 
weak to notice. 

She did not hear from him for the next 
day or two ; but she did not mind, for he 
was not much of a correspondent, and he 
was due on Wednesday to give the open- 
ing lecture of an extra evening course 
to advanced students, and would hardly 
write again. But the matter of the lec- 
ture itself troubled her, for she had just 
found the rough draft of it among his 
papers, and could not help suspecting 
that he had forgotten to take it with him 
to prepare and get into shape. Should 
she send it to him? Perhaps he had 
another and did not need it; and if he 
had not, it might cross him on his way, 
which would be worse. She worried over 
the puzzle till struck by a bright idea. 
Why could she not, as a precaution, write 
out the lecture herself? She could follow 
the tenor of George’s notes easily énough, 
and she had read enough of his lectures 
to give it the proper length and arrange- 
ment. She knew just how they looked 
when he took them in, scrawled in his 
great round “copying hand,” a very differ- 
ent one from that he used in composition, 
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with wide margins and spaces here and 
there for corrections ; and hers was care- 
fully finished to the minutest detail, and 
laid away in her own drawer, and a fire 
blazing in the study fireplace, and the 
tea-table set near it, and she herself in the 
prettiest of tea-gowns ready to welcome 
her husband home late on that chilly 
Wednesday afternoon in October. 

Her preparations seemed wasted upon 
George, who looked for once jaded and 
tired, with no notice to spare for blue 
ribbons or blazing logs. He ate and 
drank without his usual relish, answering 
her questions mechanically. 

“Did you find it pleasant at Burling- 
ton?” 

“Yes — pleasant enough.” 

“Did your lectures go off well?” 

“ Yes — well enough.” 

“Did you have a comfortable journey 
to-day?” 

“Yes —comfortable enough.” 

This style of conversation might have 
gone on indefinitely, but that Lilian had 
learned by this time that the way to get 
anything out of George was to go directly 
to the point, and without more beating 
about the bush she said, looking straight 
across the table at him : — 

“George, you surely don’t mind that 
review — nasty, spiteful thing!” 

“TI do not mind its being nasty or 
spiteful, Lilian ; but the worst of it is, it 
is true.” 

“George, you don’t mean that you 
think that they are right and you are 
wrong !”’ 

“My being right is of little conse- 
quence, as long as I cannot prove it.”’ 

“You haven’t given up your theory!” 

“ Not as far as my own opinion is con- 
cerned; but I see now that I had not 
sufficient evidence to justify me in pub- 
lishing it. I had no right to advance a 
hypothesis on so small a basis of fact and 
with a flaw in the main argument, which 
he has pointed out.” 

‘°T am sure every one will see that it 
was mere spite. I suppose it was Pro- 
fessor Hewett of Princeton, because you 
proved those statistics of his were not 
trustworthy. I should not mind what he 
said.” 


“That makes no difference. It was, 
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as he said, a case of blind and ignorant 
assumption. It would not have been any 
better for me if he had showed a more 
friendly spirit, though it would have been 
better for him.” 

George spoke as if talking to himself, 
his mind too full of one absorbing inter- 
est to take in with any surprise the fact of 
his wife’s unexpected acquaintance with 
all his affairs. As he pushed his chair 
back, and the pile of books on the table 
caught his eye, he went on: “ Of course 
I shall not push the sale of the book 
now. It would be foolish.” There was 
a tremor in his voice, so slight as to 
be hardly perceptible, but which struck 
home to Lilian’s heart— and bitter disap- 
pointment, wounded pride, and impa- 
tience at his giving up the point so 
completely, vanished into thin air as she 
hurried round the table and threw her 
arms around her husband’s neck. 

“Oh, George, don’t mind it! They 
have all made mistakes — Darwin did — 
Newton did — you must get beyond it; 
and I know you are not mistaken — you 
will prove it yet. Put it all out of your 
mind ; put the books away — don’t think 
of it for a year or two ; take up something 
else, and you'll see if you don’t work 
round to it again when you are not ex- 
pecting it. You have more tian one 
path open before you, thank heaven!” 

“You may be right,” said George 
slowly, and as if for the first time struck 
with some astonishment at her words. 

“Yes? Then follow my advice —go in 
to your lecture, and don’t think a thing 
about it this evening.” 

“My lecture?” — and George, for the 
first time in his life, turned positively 
white. Lilian hurried breathlessly on. 
“Did you forget? I thought you must 
have, for I found your notes for it on 
Sunday — too late to send them to you, 
so I copied and arranged them, and I 
should think that what I wrote would do 
very well. I’ve read all your old ones, 
and I have made it just in the same style ; 
and I can follow your notes without the 
least trouble. Do run it over, and see 
if it won’t do!” 

George mechanically took the paper 
she thrust into his hand, and slowly read 
the first page. 
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“« Perhaps,” he said doubtfully. 

“You can read it, you know, going in 
the train,” said Lilian cheerfully, “and 
can alter anything you object to; but 
really I think you'll find it will do. They 
can’t expect all your lectures to be equally 
good ; and when you are just off a jour- 
ney, I don’t doubt this will pass.”’ 

It was time for George to go; and as 
he was always punctual to the stroke of 
the clock, there seemed no other course 
open to him but to rise and depart, car- 
rying Lilian’s paper with him. She 
longed to sit up till his return, which was 
always late, but knew that he would not 
like it, so she went to bed at her usual 
hour, — but not to sleep. Whether joy 
or sorrow had the larger share in those 
quickened beatings of her heart which 
kept her awake, she could not tell. To 
suffer entirely for and through another is 
sharper pain than to suffer for one’s self ; 
but it is a pain that those who have felt 
would no more wish unfelt than the souls 
in bliss would grudge one pang of the 
purgatorial fires. Lilian knew by the 
very anguish she felt for her husband’s 
sake that she loved him for himself, with- 
out reason or comment, as the mother 
loves her child, purely and solely because 
he was hers’; loved him whether or not the 
world appreciated him ; whether or not 
he could give her the wealth and position 
for which she had been willing to marry 
him ; whether a genius or only-an ordi- 
nary man. She did not even care to ask 
whether or not he returned her love in 
equal measure. George had been as 
wrapped up in his own plans as she had 
been, — perhaps too exclusively so, and 
too indifferent to other things. “ But all 
his plans,” she thought, “ have been for 
giving, and mine for getting! He wanted 
to do the world some good, and I cared 
most for pleasing myself !’”” — and through 
her excited brain rang again and again 
the magnificent cadence of words care- 
lessly read at the time, but never forgotten 
and now rising up as such words do when 
strong emotion proves them true :— 

“ What win I, if I gain the thing I seek? 
A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 


Who buys a moment’s mirth to wail a week? 
Or sells eternity to get a toy?” 


The clock had chimed in with them 
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again and again before she heard her 
husband’s step on the stairs. 

“George, are you there?” she called 
out ; and as he came in and lighted the 
gas, she sat up in bed, flushed and eager, 
with all her bright hair streaming over 
her shoulders. ‘‘Did you read it?” 

“Yen. 

“ Did it go well? ”’ 

“Very well, indeed. The class were 
delighted. They all said afterward that 
it was the best lecture I had ever given 
them.” 

“Did you like it?” 

“Yes ’” — with a little hesitation. 

“ Wasn’t it what you would have said 
yourself? ”’ 

“Yes—oh, yes, in essentials; and 
you mustn’t think, Lilian, that I didn’t 
like it. I thought it very good. I was 
astonished at it; only I did think that - 
there was a good deal of repetition in it.” 

“ Of course,” said Lilian, “you must - 
repeat a good deal in teaching anything.”’ 

“And that you explained more than 
was necessary.” 

“Nota bit of it. You must remember 
I’ve taught children for five years, and I 
know what they want; you must explain 
till they understand, if you go over the 
ground a dozen times.” 

“ But these are not children.”’ 

“They are little more,” said Lilian 
coolly ; “and I’ve had pupils as old as 
they. It has always seemed to me, 
George, that you flew a little high for 
them. You think they can see a thing in 
a moment because you do. Why, / find 
it hard to follow you sometimes.” 

“What you say may be very true,” 
said George reflectively ; “and at any rate 
I ought not to say anything, when you’ve 
saved me from the worst scrape I ever 
got into in my life. How did you ever 
come to know so much about it?” 

“T’ll tell you that to-morrow; you 
must come to bed now, you poor dear 
boy, and get some rest, for I’m sure you 
need it.” 

Although George could sit up on occa- 
sion night after night without a nap 
between, yet he had never in his life 
shut his eyes with the intention of sleep- 
ing when the sleep did not come as a 
matter of course; and he said no more 
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till his wife was pouring out his coffee at 
breakfast the next morning, when he sud- 
denly asked : — 

“Lilian, how did you come to know 
so much about chemistry?” 

“<T studied your old schoolbooks.”’ 

“Those? Why, they are half ob- 
solete by this time. You have wasted 
your time over them. I could have 
taught you all that is in them with half 
the trouble.” 

“Then I have read your papers — you 
don’t mind, George, do you? You always 
left them lying about, and never said I 
was not to.” 

“T never dreamed you could.” 

“ But you don’t mind?” 

“No, certainly not, if you care to.” 

“There is nothing in the world I care 
about so much!” —and as he looked 
amazement, “Of course, I should be 
interested in your work, if it were only 
cobbling old shoes, and when it is any- 
thing like this! Do; do teach me a little 
— all I can learn.” 

«| may teach you wrong,” said George, 
with a little bitterness. 

“ Now, George, you know you are not 
going to say another thing about that. 
Don’t now, at any rate. Tell me about 
Burlington, and what you did there. Is 
it a pretty place?”’ 

“The prettiest place I ever saw. I 
wished all the time you were with me; ” 
—then with some effort: ‘You know 
they were to give me three hundred for 
my lectures.” 

“ Well, and did they not? Is not that 
good pay?” 

“Yes, very; but I meant you should 
have it all.” 

“T! What for?” 

“‘Whty, to spend exactly as you please. 
I know there must be a great many things 
you would like ; only, I shall have to put 
more money than I expected into the 
printing of that book. I thought it would 
at least pay its expenses; but I shall not 
let them push the sale of it now, it would 
not be fair ;’’—then after a pause: “I 
am afraid I cannot give you more than 
half.” 

“George, how very, very kind you 
are!’’ said Lilian, and tears rushed into 
her eyes, which she winked back, knowing 
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that he hated a “ fuss.” ‘“ But ought I to 
take it?’”’ 

“Yes, you have a perfect right to it; 
and you must spend it entirely to please 
yourself, for things which you could not 
use your allowance for. If you would 
like to send any of it — it doesn’t matter 
how much —to your mother, do so, by 
all means.” 

Lilian said nothing ; and when on his 
next return from town he silently handed 
her aroll of bank-notes, she took them as 
silently. She knew that he would like that 
best; and if he had not, she could not 
have spoken. She felt as if the spending 
of that money would give her more pain 
than pleasure ; but still she planned such 
a Christmas box for her father’s home, and 
for her sister Grace’s, as she had never 
dreamed of before. Her sister Fanny 
lived as far beyond reach as Ferdinand’s 
sister Claribel, and the family were wont 
to say regretfully that it would never pay 
to send poor Fanny anything by express ; 
but a check in a letter would go any- 
where, and Fanny would need no advice 
how to use it. Her heart grew lighter as 
she carried out her plans, and George 
would hear her singing at her work, which 
pleased him somehow, though he had 
never betrayed any sensibility when she 
sang 1n company at the piano, in a formal 
and proper way. He was as busy as ever. 
His regular work had begun again, and 
in his leisure hours he was following up 
a different line of inquiry of a more prac- 
tical nature than his last wasted labors, 
for which he showed no more regret and 
asked no consolation. Lilian longed for 
more of his confidence, but knew better 
than to ask it. However, her patience 
was rewarded when he came to her the 
day before his next lecture and said: 
“Would you mind letting me read my 
lecture over to you?” 

“ Oh, no! I shall be delighted ! ”’— and 
as he began on the rough draft, and stuck 
fast ina moment in the difficulties of his 
own handwriting, “ Please let me copy 
it out fair— and then you can read it to 
me, or I to you, whichever you like the 
best.” 

“ Well — if you can — and if you really 
want to. It will give you a great deal of 
trouble, I’m afraid.” But his accent was 
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yielding, and he allowed the paper to be 


drawn from his hand. Lilian copied and ° 


read. George grew interested and ex- 
cited, and began to dictate improve- 
ments, walking about the room, with 
something of the fire which glowed 
through him on the platform, and which 
fascinated her while her fingers flew ; and 
now and then she hazarded some ques- 
tion or suggestion, which when it suited 
him he would work in as if it were his own. 
When, after their early dinner, she read it 
over again, “Thank you,” he said; “ it 
goes very well, and it is greatly owing to 
you. I told the class last week, when 
they admired my lecture, that my wife 
had prepared it from my notes, and that 
most of their gratitude was due to her.” 

“ How could you do such a thing?” 
cried Lilian, alarmed. ‘You surely don’t 
want me to get the reputation of one of 
those terrible strong-minded women !” 

“TI did not like to mention you, of 
course, but I thought it would be doing 
the square thing. But you needn’t be 
frightened, Lilian, for I don’t think they 
half believed it.’’ 

“ Don’t do it again, for heaven’s sake !” 

“T can say you act as my private sec- 
retary —there is no harm in that. I am 
sure I have wanted one, but I could never 
find a soul before who could do anything 
for me. That is all now, thank you,’’ as 
he reached his hand out for another pile 
of papers. 

“Oh, George —do, do leave off and 
take a little rest.” 

“This is rest.” 

“But you ought to have some air. 
Do come out and take a walk. Can’t the 
people wait to have their dyestuffs a 
little cheaper? ”’ 

“T don’t care to have them cheaper — 
what I want is to make them better for 
the price. It is a shame that cotton dyes 
should be so poor at this age of the 
world.” 

“Can’t I help you?” 

“Not now; by and by, very likely, you 
can. There, my dear, just let me alone 
for a little while ; I’ll walk with you later.” 

“Will you go at four o’clock?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

Lilian left off, only half satisfied. What 
was strolling about with her for a man of 


George’s build? If they only had a 
garden, she would try to make him 
work in it ; for that he would ever take to 
a horse, or a boat, or anything, purely for 
the sake of his constitution, she could 
not believe. But she kept him out for an 
hour, and then on their homeward way 
left him to go in and take a look at the 
Fosters, who had returned late the even- 
ing before, — and was met at the door by 
Helen herself. 

“Dear Lilian, how kind you are! I 
am delighted to see you. You find us all 
in confusion ; but you won’t mind.” The 
little drawing-room did indeed appear to 
need a good putting to rights, but neither 
its mistress nor Fred Sandford, who was 
comfortably lounging on the sofa, seemed 
to notice it. ‘Do sit down and have 
some tea with us; Mr. Sandford has just 
been driving me over to mother’s.” 

“She means she has been driving me,” 
said Fred, laughing as he rose, “and 
nearly spilling us out into the bargain.” 

“Now, Fred, you ought not to criti- 
cise my driving before Mrs. Mackenzie, 
who probably does that as well as she 
does everything else.” 

“No,” said Lilian, “I never had the 
chance to learn.” 

“Only fancy! Why, I thought out on 
the prairies you passed your whole time 
riding and driving.” 

“T did not know you had returned, Mr. 
Sandford,” said Lilian. 

“TI only landed the day before yester- 
day, or you would have seen me,” said 
the young man, with a glance to point his 
words. 

“ How are the children?” she went on, 
without noticing it. 

“Oh, very well. They are out some- 
where. I wish nurse had some discretion 
about bringing them in in the afternoon ; 
but I can’t expect perfection at three dol- 
lars and a half a week.” 

“ Don’t you want to let me have them 
to-morrow morning? That will give you 
time to get their things to rights a little.” 

“Yes, indeed, thank you, since you are 
so good. They will be wild with joy to 
see you again; and oh, Lilian, before I 
forget it, don’t you want to join the 
Thursday Club? I spoke to Alice Mur- 
ray — she’s the president — about it, and 
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she would be delighted to have you, and 
I know all of them would; and I should 
enjoy so much having you to go with — 
just think how nice it will be!” 

“Thank you very much. I should 
enjoy it highly; but Mr. Mackenzie is 
always at home on Thursday mornings, 
and wants me.” 

“What can he want you for?”’ pouted 
Helen, disappointed. “ Not half so much 
as we do, I am sure.” 

“He does a great deal of work when 
he is at home.” 

“ He’ll work all the better when you 
are out of the house. Won’t he, Fred?” 

“T fancy I should work to some ad- 
vantage if I had Mrs. Mackenzie’s assist- 
ance,”’ said Fred, skilfully combining a 
smile of amusement at his cousin with a 
regretful gaze from his fine eyes at Lilian. 

“ Wait till you are married, Fred. I 
am sure Harry can’t work a moment 
when I am in the room; indeed, I never 
let him, I think a man ought to be will- 
ing to give a little time to his wife. We 
poor women have to stay at home day 
after day while you are in town meeting 
all your friends and lunching at the club ; 
and we ought to have a little amusement. 
But cannot Mr. Mackenzie change his 
day, Lilian?” 

Lilian was glad that the appearance of 
the children saved her the trouble of re- 
plying. Harry rushed up to her with 
cries of joy, while Reggie dropped his 
chin and stood looking at her through his 
long eyelashes, while a shy smile stole 
slowly over his face. “ Little Helen 
looks tired,” she said as the little girl 
lagged behind. 

“Yes. I do wish nurse would not take 
them such long walks. There, my own 
precious, come to mamma ;” — and as 
the weary child, at the soft caressing 
touch and tender tone, broke into sobs, 
“Don’t cry, darling. Really, her.head zs 
rather hot.” 

“T would put her to bed directly, and 
not give her any supper, unless she seems 
hungry.” 

“Dear me! that is always the way 
when I have an engagement. We were 
going to the Martins’ to-night, you know, 
Fred, and I don’t see how I can well give 
it up, for we were to cast all the parts for 





the theatricals ; and now I shall be worry- 
ing all the evening.” 

“It is Mr. Mackenzie’s evening in 
town,”’ said Lilian. “ I can come over and 
bring my work and sit here after he is 
gone. I don’t doubt she’ll sleep it off; 
and if she doesn’t — ” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you! I shall 
feel safer than if I were here myself. 
You are a perfect angel,— isn’t she, 
Fred? ” 

“Too much of an angel, I am afraid !”’ 
said the young man, with another mean- 
ing look of respectful but fervent admira- 
tion. He did not know that his enslaver 
was finding it difficult not to laugh at 
him. He and Helen seemed to her like 
a couple of babies, for whose moral train- 
ing she was not responsible. She sat 
that evening in the Fosters’ empty nurs- 
ery, listening to the quiet breathing of the 
children through the open door. A few 
slight magical touches of her practised 
hand had soothed little Helen into peace- 
ful slumber, and she had time to borrow 
some telling points for the clothes she 
was making for her sister’s children, from 
the wardrobe of the little Fosters, en- 
riched as it was by the outgrown garments 
of Mrs. Thomas Murray’s youthful family. 
She felt very happy from a multitude of 
causes, not the least among which was a 
very comfortable and cheering sensation 


of pity for Mr. Frederick Sandford, with 


his fine eyes, his elegance and his languid 
love-making. “As if,” she thought, “a 
girl who could have George was going 
to take him!” —and with the usual 
tendency to look at our past in the light 
of our present, she even felt sure that she 
would not have taken him, had she never 
seen George. 

Her high spirits were not quenched 
when, as she was busily engaged on the 
morning after next in the agreeable 
puzzle of getting more into her box than 
it would hold, Mrs. Melcher’s shadow, 
always a little blacker than any one 
else’s, darkened her door; and she 
greeted her sister-in-law cordially, exhib- 
ited her gifts, explained their destination, 
and even asked for advice and assistance 
in packing them. Mrs. Melcher made 
little response, but that evening she 
called again with her father. The old 
































gentleman took up George’s newspaper, 
a different one from his own, which he 
always liked to see, though he would not 
commit the extravagance of taking two; 
and Lilian sat dutifully beside him with 
her sewing. George was in his study, 
where his sister sought him and plunged 
without ceremony or preliminary into the 
subject that occupied her mind. 

“Do you know, George, what a lot of 
things your wife has been sending off to 
her relations?” 

“I believe she has been getting up a 
box.” 

“A box? A packing case, I should 
call it— and the things in it—did you 
see them?” 

“No, —that is, I did see a few things 
about.” 

“T should think so! I never saw any- 
thing like them! Two fancy caps for 
her mother, not at all proper for a min- 
ister’s wife, and as old as she must be, — 
a great deal nicer than any that ma has ; 
and a perfect outfit for all those nephews 
and nieces of hers, — clothes really good 
enough for anybody’s children to wear ; 
and flannels — you can’t get them for 
nothing, I can tell you.” 

“She must have made the money I 
gave her go a great way,”’ said George. 

“You gave her money!” said Mrs. 
Melcher, staring. 

“ Yes —not verymuch. I hope some 
time to be able to give her more.” 

“ Well!’’ said his sister, gulping down 
a useless protest, then in a sharper 
key: “Well! won’t you come in to see 
father?” 

George resignedly followed her into 
the parlor, where she looked askance at 
the crackling fire, and listened in an 
absent manner to Lilian’s remarks. Both 
wanted to hear what the men were say- 
ing, but Mrs. Melcher could not rattle off 
small talk and listen meanwhile, as Lilian 
could. 

“It seems your book ain’t selling very 
well after all,” said Mr. Mackenzie. 

“ No—I don’t care to have it.” 

“ Why not?” 

“TI consider Professor Hewett’s stric- 
tures on it to be on the whole well mer- 
ited ; at least, Ido not think that I have 

sufficiently proved my view of the subject. 
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I shall not have it advertised, nor push its 
sale.” 

Mr. Mackenzie gave a contemptuous 
grunt. “Any one, to hear you talk, 
would think you were an absolute fool ! 
You ought to have argued the point in 
the newspapers,—and the more he 
pitched into you, the better. If you had 
kept up the fight, hot and heavy, you 
would have made a run on the book that 
would have cleaned out your first edition 
in no time.” 

“Yes— I wonder you don’t take pa’s 
advice, George, when you know how suc- 
cessful he has always been,” chimed in 
Mrs. Melcher. 

George was silent, and Lilian hastened 
to say, smiling sweetly, “that doubtless 
Mr. Mackenzie’s advice was invaluable in 
all business matters, but this was in a 
little different line.” 

“ Hmm,” said her father-in-law, “‘ some 
folks can make money out of chemicals.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Melcher, “ there’s 
Dr. Elder. Everybody buys his tonic 
draughts — and how they must pay! I’m 
sure Hattie has taken a hundred bottles, 
first and last, at a dollar apiece.” 

Lilian made a desperate effort to 
change the subject, by asking Mrs. Mel- 
cher’s advice on pickles. But the lady 
seemed rather offended that Lilian should 
think herself able to emulate her pickles, 
and replied rather shortly; nor was she 
mollified by a delicious little supper of 
raw oysters and bitter beer, which was 
now brought in, but tasted them critically 
and looked as if balancing the expense 
in her mind. Mr. Mackenzie, however, 
as is the wont of his sex, was more easily 
approached through his stomach, and 
thought such a daughter-in-law might be 
a luxury, though a costly one. 

When they had taken themselves off at 
last, and George, after standing musingly 
before the fire for a few minutes, said, as 
if in reply to some unspoken comment of 
his wife’s: “ My father really does care 
for me—a good deal—in his way,” 
Lilian had no repartee to make. She 
only said, as she stood on tiptoe, to give 
him a kiss —for George, she now knew, 
liked petting in moderation, when it did 
not interrupt him— “I’m very sure he 

does.” 
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There is no end to what a man will 
take, if a woman will give it; and Lilian 
gave exultingly. When it came to 
George’s reading her writing better than 
his own, understanding her reading better 
than he did reading himself; when he 
could not think unless she were in the 
house, or write unless she were in the 
room, ready to listen and respond while 
he cleared his brain experimentally, she 
so arranged her hours as never to be 
away from him. She took all house- 
hold cares upon her shoulders, as a matter 
of course, just as she filled his stylographic 
pen or filed his papers. She grew to find 
the work its own reward, as he did, and 
made no sacrifice when she gave up her 
ownonce cherished wishes and plans for it, 
because she had ceased to care for them. 
When, at little past forty, he was recog- 
nized, not only at home, but abroad ; not 
only by his compeers, but by the world 
at large, as a light of the age ; when fame 
came unsought, and fortune was almost 
repelled ; when the popular amaze greeted 
each successive achievement; when it 
was discovered that his wife’s grace and 
charm made her a worthy companion of 
greatness ; when every door, from royalty 
down, was thrown open wide for both, — 
Lilian lingered at the portals, careless 
whether she ever passed them or not. 
She knew that George was greater than 
his work, and that the ever-growing vision 
of his ideal showed so clearly the limita- 
tion of his accomplishment, as to leave 
no room for pride. The mount he had 
climbed is only one from which the 
higher peaks are seen; but he who has 
once looked up to them can never look 
down again; and Lilian had learned to 
stand where he did, and look through 
his eyes, though but as through a glass, 
darkly. 

The Mackenzies thought she took her 
triumphs very coolly. Her dislike to 
themselves had long faded, with other 
things that had once moved her power- 
fully. They did but act according to 
their kind, and she could pity their 
monotonous lives, and was glad _ if 
George’s successes could brighten them 
a little, conscious that she had once 
craved renown for him herself with but 
little higher aim than they. She had 


been wont to excuse her resentment 
against them with the mental plea that it 
was for his sake, not her own; but now, 
“What does it matter to George,” she 
thought, “ whether his family can sym- 
pathize with him or not? A man can’t 
have everything in the world, and he 
has me/” 

Whether or not they liked her was a 
matter of comparatively small account. 
She could forgive their impatience at her 
childless state; could bear with Mr. 
Mackenzie’s peevish discussions, as time 
went on, as to what charity he should 
make his eventual residuary legatee, and 
even with Mrs. Melcher’s hints and looks. 
She knew that they were most to be 
pitied for the want, though this was the 
one hope she had found it hardest to 
give up. She could bring herself to see 
that, had she been a mother, her chil- 
dren’s claims would have sadly interfered 
with her devotion to her husband’s 
work — that work which might be, though 
she never asked him, more to him than 
child or wife; but the Mackenzies had 
no compensation for what was indeed a 
positive harm to them. Old Mackenzie, 
she well knew, though stiffened with the 
frosts of years of niggardliness, would 
have been pliant as wax under the han- 
dling of a grandson; and even Mrs. 
Melcher, though children in the abstract 
took so much time and trouble, would 
have succumbed directly to the formless, 
aimless, careless charms of a baby in the 
family. But it was not to be. 

It was long before all this, indeed not 
much after the events we have just re- 
corded, when George said suddenly one 
day to Lilian, across his study table, 
“Wheaton Brothers have offered me a 
hundred thousand dollars for my cotton 
dyes.” 

“Indeed! that is very nice!” said 
Lilian, raising her head, the pen poised 
in her hand. 

“ Had I better take it?” 

“Why, what else can you do?” 

“Father says if I keep the patent right 
myself, and work it as it ought to be 
worked, I could make a million.” 

“And you do not wish to?” asked his 
wife, now leaning back in her chair, and 
regarding him more attentively. 
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“No. I have no time to spare for 
making money.” 

“Then, if you have not, I am sure I 
have no time for spending it.” 

“Thank you, Lilian,” said George, 
with more than his usual emphasis, and 
with such an expression of relief in his 
face and voice that, half hurt and half 
amused, she burst out with: 

“Oh, George! George! what ever in 
the world did you marry me for?” 

“Of course it was very lucky for me 
that I did.” 

“That’s not a reason,” said his wife 
scornfully. 

“Why, no. Well, to tell the truth; I 
might never have come to it, if I had 
not kept getting letters from father and 
mother, bothering me about marrying 
Sadie Converse.” 

“You were in luck!” said Lilian dryly. 

“T know it.” 

Lilian thought that strict justice de- 
manded that George should now ask her 
why she had married him, but she did not 
expect it, well knowing that he shared 
with the greater number of his sex the 
belief that a woman always says yes when 
asked to go through that ceremony. She 
could have laughed or cried with equal 
readiness; but she did neither, and re- 
lieved her feelings by telling George that 
he was a dear foolish old thing, which he 
received as flattering, though irrelevant. 
He said no more then, but a week after 
began under the same circumstances: “ I 
think it would be a good plan to buy a 
house with part of that hundred thou- 
sand.” 

“What for — an investment?” 

“No, to live in.” 

‘* What do we want of one?” 

“Why, do you like this house? I always 
thought you did not.” 

“T have grown rather attached to it 
now,” said Lilian, looking round with 
some complacency upon various little im- 
provements which she had brought about 
by degrees ; “it suits me very well.’’ 

“ But I think it would be a good plan 
to live in our own house.” 

“Yes — there is something in that.” 

“And I should like some place for lab- 
oratory work at home — it would be a 
great convenience.” 
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“IT suppose it would.” 

“It would not be worth while to build 
one on a hired house.” 

“Could not we buy this? ” 

“They ask more than it is worth. I 
think we could do better somewhere 
else.” 

“Well— if you want to,” said Lilian 
slowly and hesitatingly. 

“The Turner house is for sale, and I 
think it would be a good purchase to 
make.” 

“What! that great house ! it would be 
very expensive to live in. Do you think 
we ought to undertake it?” 

“T think I could well afford whatever 
added expense there might be, and I do 
not think we can get on now living in this 
way. It was bad enough when the Wests 
were here — and of course we shall want 
them again ; and when Sir Edward Mallet 
came over for the scientific congress, 
and brought letters to me, we had no 
proper place to ask him to stay in, and 
hardly to give him a dinner.” 

“I gave him a very good one.” 

“So he seemed to think; but I should 
have liked to ask some people to meet 
him. There is Farquhar, he would have 
enjoyed it, and it would have been an 
advantage to him.” 

“Well!’’ said Lilian resignedly, “I 
suppose we cannot expect not to have 
some of that sort of thing now.” 

“You would like to ask some of your 
own family, would you not?” 

“Thank you— if it would not inter- 
rupt you too much.” 

“Tt need not, if I had a place of my 
own to be in while they are here.” 

“T would not let it. But indeed, 
George, I leave the decision entirely to 
you.” 

She was sorry she had not spoken with 
more interest, when she fancied a shade 
of disappointment on his face. The next 
day he asked her to go over the house 
with him. He had the keys, and they 
were alone and undisturbed as they 
walked about the pretty garden, and into 
the house, — a charming one, of modern- 
antique style, which had been built and 
lived in just long enough to take off the 
rawness of itself and its surroundings. As 
George carefully pointed out every beauty 
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and convenience, looking somewhat wist- 
fully at Lilian the while, and she re- 
-ponded with an air half absent, half 
reluctant, husband and wife might be 
supposed to have changed characters. 

“Don’t you like the fireplaces? They 
were taken from old models.” 

“ Yes — oh, yes, they are very pretty.” 

“And the conservatory — see what a 
beautiful sunny exposure it has.” 

“Yes, — very pleasant indeed.” 

“There is hot.and cold water in the 
butler’s pantry, you see; and bathrooms 
on all the floors.” 

““ Yes — very convenient.” 

“Why, Lilian, don’t you like the 
house? I thought you would be de- 
lighted.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Lilian, rousing 


herself ; “ it is beautiful —only too good 
for us. I am afraid it will cost a great 
deal of money to live here.” 

“That’s my affair,” said George, a 
little hurt. 

“Indeed, it is just what I always 
wanted,” said Lilian apologetically ; 
“only —I had given up thinking of it — 
and it does seem very large for —for 
only two of us.” 

A great choking sob rose in her throat, 
and she turned to the window, and 
looked out through tears that blurred the 
fine tracery of budding boughs outside. 

“« My dear Lilian — do you really care 
for that so much?” 

“Oh, George — don’t care too much! 
But you'll care a little, won’t you — for 
my sake?” 





MY WISH. 


By Alice Purcell. 


EN summers passed since first it came to me,— 
£ Ten happy golden summers since this thought, 
This little timid wish, with drooping head, 
First came and nestled close and would not flee, 
But grew apace —the while I deemed it dead. 


And now ’tis no more timid, but so strong, 
E’en if it stood alone it would not faint, 
But combat bravely and the victory win, — 
This wish, no longer timid, that so long 
Has nestled closely deep my heart within. 

















MONUMENTS AND STATUES IN BOSTON. 


By Wiliam Howe Downes. 


F the thirty odd existing public out- 
() door statues, monuments, memo- 

rials and graven images of one 
sort and another, within the corporate 
limits of the city of Boston, nearly two 
thirds are portrait statues; one is a 
famous monument reared to commemo- 
rate a bloody defeat and a moral victory ; 
another perpetuates the memory. of a 
massacre ; three bring to mind im- 
portant discoveries; still another 
symbolizes the emancipation of the 
slaves; and no less than six are 
raised in honor of the dead sol- 
diers and sailors of the war of the 
Rebellion. We have, besides these 
memorials of historical events, three 
of which occurred in the city itself, 
the effigies of about a score of 
great American statesmen, soldiers, 
orators, reformers, philosophers, 
sailors, philanthropists and_patri- 
ots; but we still look in vain for 
the statues of our poets and paint- 
ers. Glover and Cass were worthy 
soldiers ; but that they should have 
monuments in Boston, while Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Emerson and Whit- 
tier, Copley, Stuart and Allston are 
without this form of recognition in 
this centre of literature and art, is 
a strange indication of the haphaz- 
ard way in which the community 
undertakes to ex- 
press its sense of 
the eternal fitness 
of things. Per- 
haps the time is 
coming when a 
portrait statue 
will ‘not be con- 
sidered the most 
appropriate me- 
morial of a great 
man; and all 
things consid- 
ered, perhaps the 
future citizens of 
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BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


“The most important monument in Boston.” 


Boston will have cause to feel that it was 
well that the poets and painters had to 
wait a certain term. Be this as it may, 
it is beyond question that a portrait 
statue, erected outdoors, is in the nature 
of the case one of the most difficult of 
art problems, and that the chances are 
vastly against the success of such works. 
The conditions present a peculiarly trying 
combination of drawbacks. The 
figure is placed on top of a block 
of stone, in such a conspicuous 
position that every line is revealed 
in a full and untempered light, 
against the sky, or against an often 
incongruous background of build- 
ings. Furthermore, the combina- 
tion of the naturalistic and the 
conventional creates a terrible test 
of the artist’s powers. ‘The like- 
ness must be truthful, the cos- 
tume and pose must be correct 
and characteristic ; yet the work 
must be so much more than a 
mere likeness, for it must not be 
ugly nor absurd, and in order not 
to be so it must have some of the 
ideal plastic quality. How many 
of the modern portrait statues sur- 
mount these difficulties ? 

In reviewing the sculptured 
memorials in Boston, it should be 
remembered that a serious subject 
demands serious treatment, and 
that epigrams, however pointed 
and amusing, seldom 
serve the cause of 
critical justice. A 
bad statue is ridicu- 
lous in itself, and to 
make it the subject 
of a jest is like hit- 
ting a man when he 
is down. On the 
other hand, a very 
worthy work of art 
may be made to 
seem absurd to the 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY MONUMENT. WORK OF MARTIN MILMORE. 


“There are some good bits of sculpture in the details,” 


thoughtless by drawing attention to some 
minor fault in a detail which, once re- 
marked, will forever afterward thrust 
itself upon the attention with an insist- 
ence out of all proportion to its real im- 
portance. So fond is the American of 
his joke, and so indifferent is he to 
esthetic questions, that he will remember 
a quip about a statue much longer than 
the statue itself. Thus, Wendell Phillips’s 
sarcasms at the expense of Ball and 
Greenough are more familiar to the 
newspaper readers than are the unhappy 
subjects of his merciless assaults. ‘The 
wit is not of the best quality, not being 
founded upon knowledge ; but so sting- 
ing is its point, that in imagination one 
may see the victims writhe in anguish, 


like insects impaled upon the 
entomologist’s pin. 

The most important monu- 
ment in Boston, owing to its 
great size, its lofty and ap- 
propriate location, and the 
historic significance of its 
commemorative purpose, is 
the Bunker Hill Monument, in 
Monument Square, Charles- 
town, a work of national rep- 
utation, which, however, owes 
more of its prestige to its di- 
mensions and the celebrity of 
the battle that it commemo- 
rates than to its purely artistic 
character. Although the con- 
struction of this work was 
under the immediate direc- 
tion of Solomon Willard, there 
is good authority for the state- 
ment that the design was made 
by Horatio Greenough while 
he was an undergraduate in 
Harvard.* ‘There is no origi- 
nality about it. It is a gran- 
ite obelisk two hundred and 
twenty-one feet high, thirty 
feet square at the base, taper- 
ing gradually to fifteen feet 
square at the apex, contain- 
ing some six thousand seven 
hundred tons of granite, and 
costing over $150,000. It 
was begun in 1825 and fin- 
ished in 1843. ‘The ancient 
Egyptian obelisks, after which 
this column and many other modern 
columns are patterned, depended for 
the beauty of their effects upon the per- 
fect purity and balance of their propor- 
tions, the subtle and graceful curving 
lines of their profiles, and the highly 
decorative character of the elaborate in- 
scriptions of hieroglyphics which covered 
their faces with a rich arabesque of in- 
cised lines. As none of these features 
or characteristics are to be found on any 
of the lofty modern obelisks (except Mr. 
J. Ph. Rinn’s noble Battle Monument at 
Bennington, Vt.), it is almost needless to 
conclude that what dignity they possess 
is entirely due to their exceptional height 

* See G. W. Warren’s “ History of the Bunker Hill 


Monument Association; ” also Frothingham’s “Siege of 
Boston. 
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and the way in which a conspicuous 
object of this form and character 
takes the light. Of course, as a 
merely big thing, the Bunker Hill 
Monument is to-day much less a mar- 
vel than at the time of its completion ; 
we have the highest monument of this 
class in the world at Washington, and 
there are several other obelisks, in- 
cluding that at Bennington, which are 
higher than the Bunker Hill shaft. 
Although the outlines of the latter 
are straight, hard and rigid, the gray 
stone of which it is made takes the 
sunlight at times with a very pretty 
effect ; and in certain angles of light, 
from certain not too distant points of 
view, and against certain cloud effects, 
such for instance as an approaching 
squall produces, the towering column 
assumes for the moment a majesty 
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THE BOSTON MASSACRE MONUMENT, 
WORK OF ROBERT KRAUS. 
“The author is disappointed by its awkward 
lines and the incongruity of the forms.” 


THE 





ETHER MONUMENT. WORK OF J. Q. A. WARD. 


“Among the few ideal works.” 


commensurate with its historic purpose 
and its position and its name. In spite 
of this fortuitous splendor, it were to be 
wished that we had here something more 
intelligently adapted from the antique 
motive, which seems to be so generally 
misunderstood by modern artists. 

The Army and Navy Monument on 
Boston Common, by Martin Milmore, 
dedicated in 1877, and built at a con- 
tract price of seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, is a granite decorated Doric column, 
surmounted by a colossal bronze figure of 
the Genius of America, and surrounded at 
the base by four heroic bronze figures 
and by bronze reliefs. Its chief member 
is the granite Doric column, some seventy 
feet high, slightly tapering, and divided 
at graduated intervals by carved bands 
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projecting in the form of wreaths. ‘This 
is supported by a solid substructure of 
granite of considerable proportions, with 
pedestals projecting from the four cor- 
ners of the plinth for the support of the 
bronzes above mentioned, which repre- 
sent respectively a soldier, a sailor, his- 
tory and peace. Between these figures 
are the bronze reliefs, five feet six inches 
in width by two feet six inches in height, 
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CHARLESTOWN ARMY AND NAVY MONUMENT. 


WORK OF MARTIN MILMORE, 


“Nothing could be more crude.” 


containing portraits of some thirty Mas- 
sachusetts worthies of the civil war 
period, and representing respectively 
“The Departure of the Regiment,” “The 
Sanitary Commission,” “A Naval Ac- 
tion,” and “ The Return from the Warand 
the Surrender of the Battle Flags to the 
Governor.” At the base of the shaft 
itself are four figures carved in relief in 
the granite and typifying the North, South, 
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East and West. ‘The capstone is a circu- 
lar granite block two feet eleven inches 
high and five feet in diameter. On this 
stands the colossal figure of America, a 
female in a flowing robe, over which is a 
loose tunic, bound with a girdle at the 
waist. A heavy mantle clasped at the 
throat is thrown back over the shoulder 
and falls the full length of the figure be- 
hind. On the head is a crown with thir- 
teen stars. ‘The right hand holds an 
unsheathed sword and _ two laurel 
wreaths ; the left hand holds a banner 
draped about a staff which reaches to 
a height of about six feet above the 
head of the statue. This monument, 
considered as an architectural com- 
position, is one of the least meritori- 
ous, for its size, cost and pretensions, 
in the city. Its proportions are almost 
entirely devoid of style, distinction 
and harmony. It appears indeed to 
have been thrown together without 
much thought of the ensemble; cer- 
tainly it is quite wanting in a good dis- 
position of masses, a pleasant move- 
ment of its lines, and an organic co- 
relation of its parts. There are some 
good bits of sculpture in the details, 
— the figure of the blue-jacket, for ex- 
ample ; but a monument of this char- 
acter is primarily an architectural 
work, and there is hardly a respect- 
able architectural principle but is vio- 
lated by it as it stands. The heavy 
figure of the Genius of America, at the 
summit, matronly and melancholy, has 
no fit place on the top of a column, 
and at the angle at which it is seen 
from the ground it suggests little 
meaning and possesses little grace. 
The reliefs are diverting specimens of 
that dreadful thing, realism in sculp- 
ture. Here indeed was a tempting 
opportunity for Wendell Phillips to be 
as funny as he could; but no, he took 
this monument seriously, and thought it 
wondrous fine. It is, on the contrary, 
one of the poorest monuments in Bos- 
ton, and even one of the poorest army 
and navy monuments of all the in- 
numerable poor ones in the country; 
and yet it stands in the most conspicu- 
ous position on Boston Common. The 


inscription, written by President Eliot, 
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This work, which is by Robert Kraus, 
cost $12,000. It is a structure of 
granite and bronze, the main part of 
the composition consisting of a round 
tapering monolith in the form of a 
Celtic tower, with a pedestal in front 
of it supporting a heroic bronze figure 
which symbolizes the Spirit of Revo- 
lution, — a spirited female figure, in a 
dramatic attitude, holding a flag furled 
on its staff with one hand, while in the 
other she brandishes a broken chain. 
An American eagle, with outspread 
wings and a belligerent mien, is 
perched at the left of the Revolution, 
and under her foot lies a shattered 
crown. ‘The principal figure, which is 
thinly draped and wears a Phrygian 
cap on her head, has a great deal of 
energy and life. The names of the 
five victims of the massacre are carved 
in relief in block letters on the front 
of the shaft just above the bronze 
figure. Beneath the figure on the 
front of the pedestal is a large upright 
bronze bas-relief depicting the mas- 
sacre, with its background of the Old 
THE EMANCIPATION GROUP. WORK OF State House, at the head of State 
THOMAS BALL. Street; and in the upper corners of 

“Wanting in nobility and historic dignity.” 
1 








is a noble example of terse and strong 
English :'— 

To THE MEN OF BOSTON WHO DIED 
FOR THEIR COUNTRY ON LAND AND SEA 
IN THE WAR WHICH KEPT THE UNION 
WHOLE, DESTROYED SLAVERY AND MAIN- 
TAINED THE CONSTITUTION THE GRATE- 
FUL CITY HAS BUILT THIS MONUMENT 
THAT THEIR EXAMPLE MAY SPEAK TO 
COMING GENERATIONS. 


These simple, stirring words suggest 
the thought that the men of Boston 
who died for their country deserve a far 
better monument, — the best that art 
can devise, — and the hope that com- 
ing generations may be sufficiently pa- 
triotic to provide a memorial worthy of 
their heroism. 

The Boston Massacre Monument, on 
the Common, near Tremont Street, was 
erected in 1888 by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, in honor of those who “One of the most interesting and spirited statues 
fell in the Boston massacre of 1770. in sown.” 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. WORK OF 
THOMAS BALL. 
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the relief are quotations from John Adams 
and Daniel Webster, alluding to the im- 
portant results of the public feeling 
aroused by the massacre. ‘The author of 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. WORK OF 
GREENOUGH, 


RICHARD S, 
“Franklin in his habit as he lived.” 


this monument apparently gave no espe- 
cial attention to the architectural part of 
his problem, which was by far the more 
important part; and he has been much 
disappointed since the work has been in 
place by its awkward lines and the incon- 
gruity of the forms. He has suggested 
that it would be a good idea to set out 
ivy to clamber over the granite, leaving 
only the bronzes uncovered ; and since 
no attention has been paid to this sug- 
gestion, he now states that he would like 
to make a radical change in the composi- 
tion by cutting the shaft off at the level of 
the top of the pedestal. 

The Ether Monument, in the Public 
Garden, appears to have been originally 
intended for a fountain as well as a mon- 
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ument, since it rises from the centre of 
a basin which usually contains a stagnant 
pool of water, and the monument has on 
each of its faces a carved lion’s head and 
a cluster of water-lilies ; the lions’ open 
mouths being evidently intended to serve 
as the source whence the water should 
spout into the basin. Like most of the 
Boston fountains, however, it is usually 
without water. ‘This interesting memo- 
rial, which was erected in 1868, is of 
gray unpolished granite and red polished 
granite. It cannot be said that the two 
materials go together very well. The 
monument is thirty feet high; it is 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


OLIN L. WARNER. 


WORK OF 
“Among the most respectable statues in Boston.” 


Good Samaritan and the man who went 
down to Jericho and fell among thieves. 
This, which is cut in granite, is by J. Q. 
A. Ward, who also carved the bas-reliefs ; 
but the architect has not signed his work. 
This modesty is as unusual as it is becom- 
ing. The work has been much admired ; 
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but it seems to me badly cut up and 
clumsy in proportions. ‘The granite base 
is square ; upon it rests a surbase deco- 
rated with mouldings; and on this is a 
die bearing upon each face an inscrip- 
tion surmounted by a small marble bas- 
relief. ‘Two of the reliefs depict surgical 
operations in hospitals, and the other two 
represent allegorical subjects, — the ‘Tri- 
umph of Science and the Angel of Mercy. 
The reliefs are sunk in the tympana of 
four pointed and cuspidated arches, each 
supported by two stunted shafts of the 
red granite. The capitals of the shafts 
are ornamented with carved oak leaves 
and poppies. The same decoration is 
carried around the monument in a string- 
course. The arches form canopies, 
shadowing the bas-reliefs. Above them 
a grouped quadripartite shaft of red 
granite rises, its capital also carved with 





COLONEL WILLIAM PRESCOTT. WORK OF 
W. W. STORY. 


“For some reason it fails to move.” 


oak leaves, and on this rests the Biblical 
group before mentioned. ‘The Samaritan 
is a patriarchal figure, who holds the 
wounded man against his knee while he 
stanches his wound. ‘The group has an 
excellent effect seen from the point of 
view that is usually and naturally taken, 
and it may be said to embody a fine con- 
ception of the subject. It is a little 
cramped, and the material is an ungrate- 
ful one for sculpture, in spite of which 
the group is among the few ideal works 
of the sort which demand serious con- 
sideration. 

The very best ideal sculptures in Bos- 
ton, however, up to date, are due to 
Daniel C. French, and are to be seen in 

ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. WORK OF HENRY H. Post Office Square and in Forest Hills 

KITSON, Cemetery. ‘The great marble groups on 
“Jt will easily rank with the best statues we have.” their dizzy pedestals, at a height of one 
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EDWARD EVERETT. WORK OF W. W. STORY. 


“There is no life in it,” 


hundred feet above the pavement, which 
adorn the United States Post Office, are 
rich and lovely examples of emblematic art, 
of a sort which it is to be hoped we shall 
employ more and more in conjunction 
with architecture, in obedience to the 
eloquent and irresistible example of the 
Columbian Exposition. These two groups 
set up on projecting masses of granite 
masonry, at the right and left of the 
facade, consist of figures over fifteen feet 
high, and are cut in Vermont marble. 
The northern group represents “ Science 
controlling the Forces of Steam and Elec- 
tricity.” The southern group represents 
“Labor protecting the Family and the 
Arts.” In the first-named composition, 
Science is typified by a noble female 
figure between Steam and Electricity. 
Steam is a powerful male figure chained 
to a wheel; Electricity is a supple youth, 
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ready to put a girdle round the earth 
more rapidly than Puck at the bidding of 
Mother Science. In the other group, we 
have Labor depicted in the guise of a 
magnificently developed blacksmith, with 
his hammer and anvil; the family is a 
beautiful mother and child; and on the 
other side the arts are symbolized by a 
young girl with a vase. Owing to their 
great height above the square, these 
groups have been comparatively unre- 
marked ; but they merit attention, and 
will be found to be more satisfying and 
refreshing the better they are known. 

In Forest Hills Cemetery stands 
French’s great monument to the Mil- 
more brothers, the bronze high relief, 
“Death arresting the Hand of the Sculp- 
tor.” The hooded figure of Death, 
advancing unperceived, extending its 
hand with a deliberate and firm move- 
ment of command, surprises the young 
artist at his work, full of plans for the 





LEIF ERICSSON. WORK OF ANNE WHITNEY, 


“Jt has an uneasy and strained appearance.” 

















future, full of mundane ambitions and en- 
grossed by his art, incredulous of his fate, 
unable to conceive of the possibility of 
being cut off ata moment. He turns re- 
luctantly to see who has the temerity to 
interrupt such important proceedings as 
he has in hand, and confronts this stranger, 
who, with a touch as light as a feather, 
but as irresistible as destiny, beckons the 
blithe youth away from all that he loves. 
The story is told with wonderful 
beauty, tenderness and sympathy; 
and in this grand bronze picture of 
Death and the Sculptor we have one 
of the purest and noblest contribu- 
tions to American art which has -been 
made by any sculptor of our time. 
To see it as it stands, under the trees, 
on the summit of a little hill, with the 
shadows flickering over it, among the 
graves, and to meditate on its purport, 
is an experience that leaves an in- 
eradicable memory of something at 
once majestic and infinitely sweet. 
The Milmore monument marks one 
of the spots whither pilgrimages will 
be made in the future. And, better 
still, it points to the time, not now so 
far away, when our memorials to the 
dead shall be works of art. 

There are army and navy monu- 
ments, not only in the city proper, but 
also in Charlestown, Roxbury, Dor- 
chester, Jamaica Plain and Brighton. 
I shall have occasion to speak only of 
that in Charlestown, which is a heavy 
granite memorial in the centre of 
Winthrop Square. It is the work of 
Martin Milmore, and was erected in 
1872, at a cost of $20,000. The work 
is puerile. On an_ il)-proportioned 
pedestal, not far from sixteen feet 
high, there is a group of three colossal 
figures, namely, America in the centre, 
who holds out in both hands laurel 
wreaths, above the heads of the soldier 
and the sailor, who stand on each side 
of her. The group is hardly worth seri- 
Nothing 


ous consideration as sculpture. 
could be more crude. 

In connection with the subject of memv- 
rials relating to the civil war a few words 
must be said with respect to the Emancipa- 
tion group, in Park Square, by Thomas 
Ball. 


This is a replica of the Freedmen’s 
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Memorial, in Washington, D. C. It was 
erected in 1879, at a cost of $17,000, 
being a gift to the city from Moses Kim- 
ball. The figures of Lincoln and of a negro 
are set upon a clumsy pedestal, the Presi- 
dent standing, with the black man kneel- 
ing at his feet, the broken fetters falling 
from his limbs. The conception is want- 
ing in nobility and historic dignity, and 
the execution of the work is stupid. 
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SAMUEL ADAMS. WORK OF ANNE WHITNEY. 


“Fatally wanting in life and beauty.” 


Here was an inspiring subject, of grand 
historical character, worthy of the atten- 
tion of the greatest masters. The oppor- 
tunity was not taken. Yet the same artist 
had modelled the equestrian Washington, 
in the Public Garden, and had acquitted 
himself most honorably. The fact is, 
Ball’s first important public commission 
appears to have exhausted him, and after 
making his reputation by the equestrian 
Washington, he never made another good 
statue for Boston. His Quincy comes 
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the nearest to being acceptable. ‘The 
Sumner is the acme of plastic inanity ; 
the Lincoln is flat and vapid; and the 
marble figure of Andrew in the State 
House has no merit beyond its literal 
truth as a likeness of the war governor. 
Looking at the equestrian Washington, 
which is one of the most interesting and 
spirited statues in town, it is hard to 
realize that the same man who made it 


raat 





JOSIAH QUINCY. WORK OF THOMAS BALL, 


“The pose is dignified, if somewhat self-conscious.” 


should be capable of producing such 
inferior things as the Quincy, the Sumner, 
the Lincoln and the Andrew. 

We owe the Washington statue to the 
unselfish efforts of the artists of Boston, 
who, in 1859, started the movement and 
chose the committee and signed an ap- 
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peal to the public for funds. Ball had al- 
ready modelled a sketch of the work, half 
the size of life, and this the artists ap- 
proved unanimously. ‘The statue, which 
has a very favorable location in the Public 
Garden, was erected in 1869. It cost 
exactly $42,442.28. Of this sum a great 
fair held in 1859 supplied $10,984.03 ; 
the donations of friends came to a total 
of $12,875 ; a surplus of $5,000 was con- 
tributed by the committee on the Ed- 
ward Everett statue ; the city appropri- 
ated $10,000 ; and the accrued interest 
on the fund amounted to $3,583.25, 
making the grand total over $42,000. 
The dimensions of the monument are 
as follows: ‘The pedestal, of Quincy 
granite, designed by Hammat Billings, 
is fifteen feet long, seven feet six inches 
wide, and eighteen feet high. ‘The 
ends are rounding. Of the statue itself, 
which is bronze and which weighs one 
thousand pounds, the extreme length is 
sixteen feet, height sixteen feet, height 
of the figure of Washington alone 
twelve feet, height of the plinth thir- 
teen and one half inches; the total 
height of the monument is therefore 
about thirty-five feet. This is the only 
equestrian statue in Boston. It has a 
grand air, and the impression that it 
makes is gallant and romantic. In the 
pose there is life enough, but it escapes 
the imputation of violence. ‘The ap- 
parent relation between the horse and 
the man is good, in scale, movement 
and balance. The conception is he- 
roic, romantic and picturesque, rather 
than realistic. There are some weak 
spots in the modelling, “holes,’’ such as 
are not seen in the work of the first 
masters ; but the whole composition, as 
one walks around it and surveys it from 
different points of view, offers so much 
that is spirited and _ attractive, — if 
somewhat conventional, — that it may 
fairly be classed among the four best 
statues in Boston, the other three being 
the Franklin by Greenough, the Garrison 
by Warner, and the Farragut by Kitson. 

Ball’s equestrian Washington is a lively 
embodiment of the idealized Pater pa- 
trig of the school histories and the read- 
ing-books, — noble, grave, remote and a 
trifle stilted. The horse partakes of his 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


WORK OF THOMAS BALL. 
“The pedestal is about as bad as the statue.” 


master’s characteristics. Fully aware 
that he bears no ordinary rider, he may 
be said to lift his foot with a visible sense 
of historic dignity. 

The statue of Benjamin Franklin, in 
the City Hall yard, School Street, is by 
Richard S. Greenough. It was erected 
in 1856, at a cost of $20,000. This is 
one of the most picturesque, interesting 
and storied monuments in Boston. It ‘is 
one of the few portrait statues outdoors 
which are satisfactory, which wear well, 
and which are in no respect ridiculous or 
offensive. It shows us Franklin “in his 
habit as he lived,” without any toga non- 
sense, without any posing, but apparently 
walking along in a thoughtful mood, as 
he must have walked down School Street 
hundreds of times. It is considered a 
good likeness, and it has the quality of 
intimacy ; it satisfies the literary ideal as 
to Franklin’s aspect and carriage. The 
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costume is excellent; it consists of a 
long top-coat trimmed with fur and worn 
unbuttoned, a waistcoat and knee 
breeches. The cane held in the right 
hand, and the three-cornered hat held 
under the left arm, complete the outfit, 
so much more congenial to the sculptor 
than the modern costume of frock coat 
and trousers, the dé noir of artists. 
Franklin’s head is drooping a little, indi- 
cating his meditative habit ; and nothing 
could be farther from the truth than 
Wendell Phillips’s fantastic imputations. 
The figure is eight feet high. It is set 
upon a very handsome and elaborate 
pedestal, which is worth a somewhat par- 
ticular description. ‘The base is of gran- 
ite, on which is set a die of handsomely 
veined verd antique marble framing four 





WORK OF 


GOVERNOR JOHN A, ANDREW. 
THOMAS BALL. 


“/t is considered a good likeness.” 
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COLONEL THOMAS CASS. WORK OF JAMES KELLY. 


“Mr. Kelly supposed the statue was to be 
placed in a cemetery.” 


bronze bas-reliefs, presenting 
as many scenes from the life of 
Franklin, and illustrating in a 
striking manner his extraor- 
dinary achievements in the 
realms of invention, statesman- 
ship and diplomacy. Begin- 
ning with the front of the die, 
we have a bas-relief depicting 
Franklin as a youth in his 
brother’s printing office in Bos- 
ton. There are two figures, 
those of Franklin and of his 
brother, and at the left is the 
old hand press, which is still 
owned by the Massachusetts ae 
Charitable Mechanic Associa- Ie 
tion. 
and all the objects to be seen 
in a printing office, are showr. 
The youthful figure of Frank- 
lin is charming for its inno- 
cence and ingenuousness and 
candor. His brother is en- 
gaged in “locking up” a form. 
I like this bas-relief better 
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DANIEL WEBSTER, 
WORK OF HIRAM 
POWERS. 

“Everything about the 
statue is ordinary.” 
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than any other in Boston. It is done with 
delicious simplicity of feeling, and is not 
overcrowded with figures and accesso- 
ries. On the back of the die is a bas-re- 
lief representing the renowned experi- 
ment with the kite and the key, — the 
discovery of the electrical character of 
lightning, so wittily described in the well- 
known Latin epigram carved under- 
neath : — 
ERIPUIT CCELO FULMEN SCEPTRUMQUE 
TYRANNIS. 


This also isa delightful picture in bronze. 
The shed with the two figures in the fore- 
ground, and the distance at the left with 
the two horses in a pasture, the trees, 
fences, and the chain-lightning against 
the cloud overhead, all are executed with 
loving care, and form interesting details to 
study. The other two bas-reliefs on the 
sides of the die are by Thomas Ball, and 
are not as good as Greenough’s. They 
represent the negotiations for the Treaty 
of Peace and Independence in Paris, in 
September, 1783, with six figures, those 
of Franklin, Jay, Adams and 
the British commissioners ; and 
the “ Declaration of American 
Independence,” after Trum- 
bull’s picture, which Randolph 
of Roanoke called the “shin 
piece.” In the form of a bas- 
relief the shins of the signers 
are especially conspicuous. 
The heroic bronze statue of 
William Lloyd Garrison, in 
Commonwealth Avenue, near 
Dartmouth Street, is to be 
numbered among the most re- 
spectable statues in Boston. 
It is worthy of respect as a 
serious and studied work and 
a faithful presentation of a 
personal character; but it 
cannot be called in any de- 
gree a beautiful example of 
sculpture, as a whole, nor can 
it be regarded as an inspired 
work. Garrison is shown in a 
sitting position, in an arm- 
chair. His head is erect, and 
is turned slightly toward the 
right, and in his right hand, 
which rests upon his knee, he 
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holds that roll of manuscript which is 
the last resort of the distracted sculptor 
who does not know what to do with his 
subject’s hands. Beneath the chair lies a 





HORACE MANN. WORK OF EMMA STEBBINS. 


“A distinctly inferior piece of sculpture.” 


volume of Garrison’s anti-slavery paper, 
The Liberator. On one side of the 
rather too low granite pedestal is the 
following quotation from the reformer’s 
writings : — 

“T am in earnest; I will not equivocate; I will 


not excuse; I will not retreat a single inch; and 
I will be heard.” 


And on the other side is this quota- 
tion : — 


“ My country is the world; my countrymen are 
all mankind.” 
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If all parts of the figure were equal in 
merit to the head, it would be a mas- 
terpiece. ‘The expression of intellectual 
life and of intensity of purpose in the 
face is highly remarkable. ‘The work is 
by Olin L. Warner. It was set up in 
1886. 

The statue of Admiral Farragut, 
erected in 1893, in the Marine Park, 
City Point, South Boston, is by Henry 
Hudson Kitson. It is a heroic bronze 
figure, eight and a half feet high, and it 
stands on a massive pedestal of dark 
gray granite, near the water’s edge, and 
facing the harbor and the distant ocean. 
This is the work of a competent and 
trained hand, and it will easily rank with 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
WILLIAM RIMMER. 


WORK OF DR. 


“The figure suggests a snow image which is 
partially melted.” 


the best statues we have. The figure 
stands uncommonly well, with a firm and 
natural pose and a virile bearing. The 
left foot is somewhat advanced, but the 
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weight of the body is thrown on both 
feet. The admiral is represented holding 
a double-barrelled marine glass close to 
his hip in his right hand, and the left 
hand is passive, the arm being swung 
slightly forward in a movement which is 
problematical and not altogether easy. 
The skirt of the double-breasted frock 
coat is blown back by the breeze, the 
action of which is also shown in almost 
all the lines of the drapery, which is 
managed with considerable tact. It is 
in the head of course that the interest 
properly centres ; and it is here that the 
artist has displayed his force. The face 
is very stern and intent. The prominent 
brow, aquiline nose, strong chin and ear- 
nest mouth manifest the great strength of 
character and the inexhaustible fund of 
grit and determination and steadfastness 
of the great admiral. ‘There are intel- 
lectual vitality, sturdy character and a 
plenty of latent pugnacity in this severe 





GOVERNOR JOHN WINTHROP. 
RICHARD GREENOUGH. 


WORK OF 


“One of the weakest and most ludicrous effigies 
in Boston.” 
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GENERAL JOHN GLOVER. 
MILMORE, 


“The faults of form in the figure are glaring.” 


WORK OF MARTIN 


countenance. The visor of the cap 
shades the forehead, and the curly locks 
of the hero’s hair escaping from the con- 
finement of the cap at the sides of the 
head, just above the ears, aid in giving 
an agreeable form to the head. The 
back is fine, and gives almost as much of 
the expression of individual character as 
the front. When this can be said of a 
statue, it is going far. ‘The location of 
this statue is not only in accordance 
with the finest fitness, but it has the ad- 
vantage, which will be permanent, of the 
clear open background of the sky. There 
is at present no inscription on the pedes- 
tal; and a friend suggests this profane 
and plucky signal, which was made on the 
flagship at Mobile Bay when the fleet 
showed signs of demoralization : — 


DAMN THE TORPEDOES: GO AHEAD. 
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This has already been adopted, I am 
told, as a motto in a manual of signals 
used by the Russian navy. ‘The phrase 
belongs to the category of those objec- 
tionable expressions at which the record- 
ing angel is said to wink. 

In Monument Square, Charlestown, 
near the base of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, stands the bronze heroic statue of 
Col. William Prescott, by W. W. Story. 
Prescott was one of the commanders 
of the American forces in the battle 
(that is a sufficiently guarded state- 
ment), and he was the author of the 
immortal injunction, “ Don’t fire until I 
tell you; don’t fire until you see the 
whites of their eyes.”” ‘The pose of the 
figure is active, and should express ac- 
tion, but it does not; for some reason 
it fails to move. The right leg is ad- 
vanced, the right hand holds a sword, 
with its point lowered, and the left hand 
is held back in a movement of repres- 
sion, of restraint, as if to emphasize 
the order to the men to hold their fire. 
The rigidity of that gesture is painful, 
and yet the action was well conceived. 
The front view is fairly pleasing, with 
the monument for a background. ‘The 
costume, literally true to history, but 
untrue in a large sense, since it pre- 
sents an essentially soldierly character 
in a most unmilitary light, lends itself 
to sculptural effect, but its treatment is 
crude. Although much serious thought 
and study appear to have been given 
to this work, yet as a whole the effect 
is missed, not so much through a want 
of plastic sense as through a want of 
the executive ability to carry out the 
conception in an adequate way. The 
statue is nine feet high ; the pedestal, of 
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inspired. ‘The Everett was erected in 
1867. 

The statue of Leif Ericsson, the Norse- 
man, who, according to the Scandina- 
vian folklore, landed on this part of the 
New England coast some eight hundred 
years ago, stands in that part of Com- 
monwealth Avenue which forms the 
approach to the Back Bay Fens. It is 
the work of Anne Whitney. ‘The figure, 





COLUMBUS. 


WORK OF ALOIS BUYENS. 


polished red granite, is only seven feet “7%e modelling is neither very good nor very bad.” 


high. . The work was erected in 1881. 
On looking at the statue of Edward 
Everett, which is by the same artist, and 
which stands in the Public Garden, the 
same weaknesses become evident. The 
action intended to be portrayed is dra- 
matic, but the figure is stiff, and gives no 
idea of movement. Everett is shown ina 
distinctly oratorical attitude, but there is 
no life in it. Story’s work is careful 
and scholarly, academic and sufficiently 
original in motive, but it is wholly un- 


which of course is ideal, and is intended 
to represent a racial type merely, is that 
of a powerfully built young man, with 
long hair falling down his back. He 
wears a casque, a shirt of mail, close- 
fitting breeches, a belt and circular breast- 
plates. He holds a horn in his right 
hand, partly behind him and _ resting 
upon his hip, and with his left hand he 
shelters his eyes from the glare of the 
sunlight as he gazes at the distant land. 
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BEETHOVEN. WORK OF THOMAS CRAWFORD. 


“Considered by good judges a fine and noble 
work,” 


The weight of the body is thrown on the 
left foot, and the head is turned slightly 
to the left. ‘The attitude and action 
imply that the Norseman is standing at 
the prow of his vessel as he approaches 
the unknown continent ; and the form of 
the pedestal, which is of red stone carved 
to represent the bow and stern of a Vi- 
king ship, further explains the nature of 
the motive. The subject was of a sort to 
give every advantage to the artist and a 
free scope for the imagination, —a hardy 
and adventurous and primitive type of 
explorer ; a costume which has none of 
the vulgar ugliness of the modern coat 
and trousers; and above all the com- 
memoration of a distant, heroic, pictur- 
esque, romantic episode. ‘The sculptor 
has conceived a Norseman who, although 
big enough, looks soft and flabby, and 
whose features are those of a_ gentle 
youth who would be more at home at an 
afternoon tea than on board a Viking 
ship roving in strange seas. The pose 


is exceedingly suggestive of a conscious 
attitude. It is not happy in its lines, for 
it has an uneasy and strained appearance. 
The position of the right arm seems 
artificial. It is generally thought, I find, 
that the figure is effeminate, and it is 
unquestionably true that it produces that 
impression. At all events, it answers to 
no plausible ideal of the Norseman’s char- 
acter. There is a duplicate of this statue 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The statue of Samuel Adams, in Adams 
Square, is by the same artist. It is a 
counterpart of the statue in the Capitol 
at Washington. It was erected in 1880, 
and the cost was $6,856. It represents 
Adams striking an attitude of defiance 
and resolution, and is held to portray him 
as he may have looked after demanding 
of Governor Hutchinson the immediate 





THEODORE PARKER. WORK OF ROBERT KRAUS, 


ON TEMPORARY PEDESTAL. 























removal of the British troops from Boston, 
and while awaiting the Englishman’s reply. 
The costume, of the revolutionary period, 
is not bad for a statue, and there is a 
sort of sturdy simplicity about the dogged 
pose that is true to Adams’s character ; 
but the work is fatally wanting in life 
and beauty. 

This statue, as well as those of Quincy, 
by Ball, in the City Hall yard, and 
of Winthrop, by Greenough, in Scollay 
Square, was paid for by the fund left to 
the city in 1860 by Jonathan Phillips, 
who left twenty thousand dollars, from 
the income of which these works were 
bought “to adorn and embellish the 
streets and public places.” The inten- 
tion was noble. 

Ball’s statue of Josiah Quincy is the 
one that reminded the slashing Phillips 
(not Jonathan, but Wendell) of a dancing- 
master clogged with horse-blankets. I 
have never been able to perceive any 
suggestion of the dancing-master in the 
figure. It is, of course, extremely un- 
natural to swathe a portrait statue in 
draperies such as no one nowadays wears 
in real life ; but the obvious purpose of it, 
unnatural as it may seem, should excite 
only compassion for the sculptor, who is 
trying to hide the trousers and the coat. 
A statue is all conventionality, anyway ; 
and why not allow the artist to clothe it 
as he pleases, so long as_ he ‘escapes 
ugliness? The pose of the Quincy is 
dignified, if somewhat self-conscious. 
The work makes an impression of stately 
conventionality. The head is fine. The 
draperies are not well modelled. The 
large pedestal of Italian marble, rich in 
color, is quite imposing. Erected 1879. 
Cost $18,000. 

I have studied all of Ball’s statues in 
Boston with uncommon attention; and 
the more I look at them the more diffi 
cult it is to believe that the same man 
made the Washington, the Quincy, the 
Sumner, the Emancipation group, and the 
Andrew. 

The Sumner is certainly the worst of 
the lot; I do not believe there is a re- 
deeming feature in it. The pedestal is 
about as bad as the statue. The cost of 
this thing was fifteen thousand dollars. It 
was put up in 1878. I have been told 
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that “it looks like Sumner.” If this be 
true, he was overrated. Ball has posed 
him in a phenomenally awkward attitude, 
holding that tiresome roll of tin manu- 
script in one hand, and with the other 
making a gesture of the most remarkable 
clumsiness and the most complete empti- 
ness of meaning. 

The statue of Governor John A. Andrew, 
in the Doric Hall, at the State House, is 
of marble ; was set up in 1872; and cost 
$10,000. It is considered a good like- 
ness, and this is a merit that should never 
be despised. 

In the same room is Chantrey’s well- 
known marble statue of Washington, 
draped in the voluminous folds of a mili- 
tary cloak. It cost $15,000, and was 
given to the Commonwealth in 1828 by 
the Washington Monument Association. 

In the little museum building at the 
base of the Bunker Hill Monument there . 
is a marble statue of Gen. Joseph Warren, 
by Henry Dexter. It was made in 1857. 
The pose is decidedly artificial, the face 
being upturned, and the hands being 
theatrically disposed, the one resting on 
the hilt of a sword, and the other pointing 
toward the sword. The pedestal is of 
green marble. 

The two little statues of Columbus and 
Aristides, in Louisburg Square, are also 
cut in marble. Their authorship, alas! 
remains shrouded in impenetrable mys- 
tery. 

The little statue of Col. Cass, in the 
Public Garden, which is of granite, was 
made by Mr. Kelly, who, in explanation, 
is reported to have said that he supposed 
the statue was to be placed ina cemetery. 
The curious thing about this remark, I 
think, is the side light it throws upon the 
customary estimation in which the memo- 
rials to the dead are held in this country. 
The idea is that anything is good enough 
for a cemetery. 

It remains to speak of the statues 
of Daniel Webster, Alexander Hamilton, 
John Winthrop, Horace Mann, John 
Glover and Christopher Columbus, before 
touching upon the prospective additions 
to our bronze population. 

The statue of Webster, which stands in 
the State House yard, on Beacon Street, 
is the work of Hiram Powers. It is a 
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heroic bronze figure, on a pinched granite 
pedestal, and it was set up in 1859, at a 
cost of $10,000. Webster’s left hand 
rests on a cluster of fasces, and with his 
right hand, which holds the overworked 
roll of manuscript, he points to the afore- 
said fasces, thus, it may be supposed, in- 
dicating that he represents the principle 
that union is strength. The conception 
and the execution of this extremely com- 
monplace work are on a par. The face 
does not look like the pictures of Web- 
ster; and we are told by the “ Memorial 
History of Boston” that the statue met 
with so much adverse criticism at the 
time it was made, that Mr. Everett, who 
delivered in 1859 an oration at its dedi- 
cation, felt called upon to defend it. 
George Ticknor Curtis and J. T. Ste- 
venson argued publicly that the work 
should not be accepted as ah adequate 
representation of Webster; but the most 
cutting remark that has ever been made 
about it was that of the late James 
Jackson Jarves, who observed that it 
“was built up after an intense study 
of his [Webster’s] last suit of cloth- 
ing.” Everything about the statue is 
ordinary, uncouth and coarse; as a por- 
trait it presents Webster to us in the 
guise of a narrow-minded and _stub- 
born person of limited scope and sym- 
pathies. 

The statue of Horace Mann, in the 
State House yard, is by Emma Stebbins. 
It was erected in 1865. The fund to pay 
for it was raised by the school children of 
the state. The bronze figure of Mann, on 
a brown stone pedestal, is wrapped in a 
copious array of cloak. In one hand a 
book is held, and the other hand is ex- 
tended in a gesture of supplication. The 
expression of the face is problematical. 
This is a distinctly inferior piece of sculp- 
ture, but it is less offensive, less hideous, 
than some figures by artists of far greater 
reputations. 

A curious work is the granite statue 
of Alexander Hamilton, by Dr. William 
Rimmer, in Commonwealth Avenue. It 
stands on a high and massive granite 
pedestal ; and it was given to the city in 
1865 by Thomas Lee, who also gave the 
Ether Monument. There is little or no 
modelling except about the head, and the 


appearance of the figure suggests a snow 
image which is partially melted. 

The Winthrop statue, in Scollay 
Square, is by Richard Greenough, the 
author of the Franklin statue ; but what 
a difference there is between these two 
works! The Winthrop is one of the 
weakest and most ludicrous effigies in 
Boston. Yet the subject was a first-rate 
one for the sculptor. He has depicted 
the first governor of the colony as if he 
had just landed here. He wears the 
picturesque costume of 1630. In his 
right hand he bears the inevitable roll of 
manuscript (this time it is the colonial 
charter), and in his left hand he holds 
the Bible. Behind him, a little to the 
right, is the stump of a tree, and a bit of 
rope, — charming illustrative accessories, 
rather crowding the already undersized 
plinth, but explicitly giving the world to 
understand that Winthrop has just stepped 
ashore and that the boat is securely 
moored. The pedestal is a horror, made 
of polished red granite, set on a gray 
granite base. ‘This statue is a replica of 
that in the Capitol at Washington ; it was 
erected in 1880, and its cost was $7,391. 

Of the statue of Gen. John Glover, 
in Commonwealth Avenue, by Martin 
Milmore, I quote the following terse 
description from “ Bacon’s Dictionary of 
Boston :”’ “The statue in Commonwealth 
Avenue, of General John Glover, a revo- 
lutionary general, who commanded a 
regiment raised in Essex county, especially 
in Marblehead, was given to the city by 
the late Benjamin T. Reed, in 1875. It 
is the work of Martin Milmore. It is of 
bronze, heroic size, and represents the 
sturdy old soldier in his continental uni- 
form with a heavy military overcoat hang- 
ing in graceful folds from his shoulder. 
His left leg is advanced, with the foot 
resting on a cannon, and in his right hand 
he holds his sword, the point resting on 
the ground, while the empty scabbard is 
grasped in his left.” The work is rather 
showy and theatrical, and comes near to 
being bombastic in its effect. The sub- 
ject was fine; but the faults of form in 
the figure are glaring. 

The statue of Columbus, by Alois 
Buyens, a Belgian sculptor, stands on a 
large pedestal in front of the Cathedral 
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of the Holy Cross, Washington Street. 
It was erected in 1893. The figure is 
about eight feet six inches in height. 
Columbus points downward at a globe 
with his right hand, and lifts his left hand 
in a gesture which is doubtless intended 
to signify his gratitude to Heaven and 
his acknowledgment of the divine favor 
by virtue of which he has been able to 
accomplish his purpose. At the same 
time he uplifts his countenance heaven- 
ward, as it might be in prayer. The artist 
has conceived Columbus primarily as a 
man of piety, and has expressed the re- 
ligious phase of his character with more 
than sufficient distinctness. The globe 
and the index finger pointing to it are 
childish symbols of discovery, like the 
tree stump and rope in the case of the 
Winthrop statue and various other illus- 
trative devices of the sort. The figure 
stands well on its legs, and it is correctly 
and picturesquely costumed. The model- 
ling is neither very good nor very bad. 

The three figures in granite which 
adorn the facade of Horticultural Hall, 
Tremont Street, are by Martin Milmore ; 
they represent Ceres (surmounting the 
central division) and, on the north and 
south buttresses of the second story, 
Flora and Pomona. They are the_first 
public works executed by Milmore, and 
are obviously callow performances. 

The scope of this paper does not ex- 
tend beyond Boston ; but the reader who 
is especially interested in sculpture should 
not fail to visit Cambridge, where French’s 
seated figure of John Harvard and a few 
other notable works are tobe seen. Inthe 
chapel of Mount Auburn Cemetery may 
be found four celebrated marble portrait 
statues, namely, those of Judge Story, by 
W. W. Story, of Governor John Winthrop, 
by Richard S. Greenough, of James Otis, 
by Thomas Crawford, and of John Adams, 
by Randolph Rogers. Just outside this 
chapel is a remarkably impressive colossal 
granite sphinx, modelled by Martin Mil- 
more as a memorial of the abolition of 
slavery and the preservation of the Union. 
Near by is the seated bronze statue of 
Dr. Nathaniel’ Bowditch, the famous 
mathematician and nautical writer, by 
Ball Hughes. Mount Auburn contains 
many other interesting sculptures, some 
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very beautiful and touching memorials, 
and some painful and absurd manifesta- 
tions of perverted taste as well. 

The statue of Beethoven, by Thomas 
Crawford, in the Boston Music Hall, has 
always been considered by good judges a 
fine and noble work. The figure is com- 
pletely enveloped in a long cloak, and 
the head is bowed; the hands hold a 
pen and a scroll. There is real dignity 
in this figure, which is also much aided 
by its favorable location. Crawford’s 
“Orpheus” is in the Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Among the projected monuments and 
statues for Boston, I shall allude briefly 
to those which seem to be reasonably 
certain of realization. The memorial to 
Col. Robert Gould Shaw and his negro 
regiment, to be erected in Beacon Street, 
opposite the State House, will be a bronze 


high relief, by Augustus St. Gaudens; it . 


has been under way a long time; and 
those who have seen the sketches for it 
promise us a masterpiece. The same 
sculptor has been commissioned to make 
the monument to Phillips Brooks, for 
which a very large sum of money has 
been raised; and the statue is to be 
located close by Trinity Church in 
Copley Square. A monument to the 
poet John Boyle O’Reilly is in the hands 
of Daniel C. French. This work will 
consist of a sculptured monolith forming 
a background for a bronze portrait bust 
in front and for a bronze group of three 
symbolic figures behind. The monolith 
will be about fourteen feet high and six 
feet wide. On the lower part of it the 
inscriptions will be cut, and above will be 
low relief patterns derived from ancient 
Celtic motives. The bust will be set on 
a pedestal about ten feet high. The 
group of three bronze figures at the back 
of the monolith will also rest upon a 
pedestal, and will typify Mother Erin, 
Patriotism and Poetry, the two last 
named being nude male figures. Behind 
this group the monolith will be carved 
with a large Celtic cross surrounded by a 
rich pattern of shamrocks, etc. The 
monument will stand on a platform of 
low steps, making the total height not 
far from sixteen feet. Mr. French is 
to make a portrait statue of Ralph 
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Waldo Emerson, his fellow-townsman, 
and some generous donor is said to 
intend to give it to the city, to be 
placed inside the new Public Library, 
Copley Square. Mr. MacMonnies’s statue 
of Sir Harry Vane, which was much ad- 
mired in the Paris Salon of 1894, has 
been given to the city by Dr. Charles G. 
Weld, and it has been set up in the 
new Public Library. A portrait statue 
of Theodore Parker, by Robert Kraus, 
the author of the Boston Massacre 
Monument, is already completed, and 
only awaits the edict of the Boston Art 
Commission to be put in place. Of the 
proposed monuments for which the means 
have been provided and of which the 
authorship is settled, I may mention 
also the statue of Gen. Charles Devens. 
The legislature of 1891 appropriated the 
sum of $15,000 for this work, and the 
Boston Art Commission, having been 
intrusted with the duty of selecting the 
sculptor, gave the commission to Olin L. 
Warner. ‘The statue will represent Gen. 
Devens in his military character, wearing 
the uniform of a major-general. The 
sites talked of are the space in front of 
the new Suffolk County Court House in 
Pemberton Square and the open ground 
between the State House extension and 
Bowdoin Street. In 1889 the city of 
Boston opened a competition for pro- 
posed statues of Gen. U. S. Grant, Gen. 
Philip H. Sheridan and Admiral Farragut. 
The Sheridan statue was of course to be 
equestrian. The competition was two 
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thirds a failure. It resulted finally in the 
order for the Farragut by Mr. Kitson, 
alone; and, for the time at least, the 
Grant and Sheridan projects were dropped. 

The suggestion made by Anne Whit- 
ney not long ago, that the Parisian cus- 
tom of erecting provisional statues be 
adopted here — that is to say, the device 
of setting up a sketch statue, full size, in 
place, before deciding definitively upon 
the acceptance or rejection of the work 
—jis to be unreservedly recommended. 
This custom has good sense to recom- 
mend it, and would have saved us some 
of the inflictions which have been a part 
of the theme of this paper. An example 
of the way they do these things in France 
is the course of proceedings respecting 
the statuary on the top of the Arch of 
Triumph of the Star. The colossal group 
for this important place was modelled in 
plaster, full size, by Falguiére, and was set 
in place, and left there for a long time, 
several years, if I am not mistaken. At 
last it was taken down and definitively re- 
jected, as being out of harmony with the 
architecture of the monument. Fremiet, 
the sculptor who made the equestrian 
Joan of Arc, in the rue de Rivoli, after the 
work had been in place some years, saw 
how he could improve upon it ; he there- 
upon got permission to remove it, had it 
taken down, remodelled the whole thing, 
and at his own expense had the work re- 
cast and erected in the same site. He 
thus gave one of the most striking exam- 
ples on record of artistic conscience. 
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By Katharine Lee Bates. 


INCE hunger is, bread needs must be. 
Man begs from west to east 
And, starved on human charity, 
Looks for celestial feast. 


Sublimely inconvincible, 
When earth his claims denies, 
When flint and thorn his foot repel, 
He arrogates the skies. 
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By David Buffum. 


E are not accustomed to 
look for much romance in 
early New England life. 
Yet human nature is 
everywhere much the 
same whether in cavalier 

or roundhead; and the stern spirit of 

early New England could not restrain the 
more powerful passions, ambitions, loves 
and hates which sometimes asserted them- 

selves within its pale. The story which I 

am to relate partakes in some of its de- 

tails of the nature of a tragedy; and 
though its leading characters were born 
in the very atmosphere of Puritanism, they 
were certainly not dominated by its spirit. 

In a small town on the New England 
coast, which I shall call Charlestown, 
dwelt two men, Joshua Pelham and 
Harvey Currier. Both were well-to-do 
for those times, and the houses in which 
they lived, much more pretentious than 
those of their neighbors, were standing 
until a quite recent date. The Pelham 
house was on the main street of the vil- 
lage, square, white, and with a handsome 
railing round its hipped roof. The Cur- 
rier mansion, somewhat plainer, yet very 
large, was at Smugglers’ Cove, about a 
mile and a half from the village. 

The two men were bachelors, and had 
been warm friends; but about the time 
when our story opens their friendship 
was broken by what so often breaks men’s 
friendships,—a woman. A certain young 
lady named Sally Thornton, scarcely out 
of her teens, came to the village, and 
made her home with her guardian, —an 
astute, shrewd Puritan gentleman, known 
as Deacon King. That the young lady 
was beautiful I can assert without hesi- 
tation, for I have seen her portrait. 
Both men fell in love with her ; and Cur- 
rier won the prize. The young lady did 
not choose wisely, as the sequel showed. 
But her choice was natural enough. 
Currier was much younger than Pelham, 
whose hair was already turning gray, was 
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handsomer, and his character was be- 
lieved to be excellent. 

The two men were fair rivals when the 
courtship began; before it ended, they 
were bitter enemies. Very soon after 
Currier and Miss Thornton were married, 
Pelham sold his horses and cattle, closed 
his house, and left Charlestown for “ parts 
unknown” — at least unknown to his 
neighbors. Had the mail facilities of 
those days been better, they would have 
had little trouble in learning where he 
went ; for he took passage from Boston 
in the ship Zeon, Manuel Silveria, master, 
bound for Honduras. His passion for 
Sally Thornton appears to have been very 
strong ; and the following letter, which he 
sent her on the day on which he left 
Charlestown, throws some light on his 
character. It was dated at Charlestown, 
and is still in the possession of his de- 
scendants. 


My beloved Madam: 

Inasmuch as youre honoured husbande hath 
forbidden mee to visit at your mansion, this is ye 
onlye waye lefte openne to mee in ye wch to saye 
farewell. For knowe by this yt I goe to a farre 
countrye, and it maye bee manye yeares before I 
se thee againe. Your husbande could safely have 
trusted to your honour: and yet methinks he was 
right in forbiddynge mee: for ye fleshe is weake 
and ye love w’rewith I love thee is very greate. 
Ye persuasion of my mynde now is yt this will 
continue alwaye. Yet experience hath taught mee 
yt time often changeth a bente of ye mynde as 
strong as this in mee: and God grante yt it may 
be soe, for suche change will bee conveniente for 
us bothe. As it is now I could not endure to bee 
neare thee and stille bee cut offe from thy societye. 

And now, deare Madam, as I desire greatlie 
your happinesse, permitte a worde of admonition, 
ye wch is not polite, but wch is for youre beste 
good. I perceive yt since your marriage your 
manner of livynge is very expensive. An estate 
even as faire as your husbande’s will bee 
dissipated soon, if such style continueth. It is 
better to ride always on horsebacke than to travel 
for a briefe space in a coach and after go afoot: 
ye wch is unmeete for gentil-folk, besides very 
unpleasante. 

And now, beloved Madam, farewell: and maye 
ye blessing of God reste uponne you. 

Your very obedient, humble servant, 
JosHUA PELHAM. 
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Il. 


As Pelham had intimated, the extrava- 
gant style in which Currier and his young 
wife lived was making rapid inroads 
on their fortune. Sally was a thought- 
less, pleasure-loving little creature, sweet- 
tempered and good, but with little idea 
of the value of money ; and unfortunately 
her husband’s views on money-spending 
were no better than hers. Though not 
of dissolute habits, he loved luxury and 
display. He imported a coach from Eng- 
land, had liveried servants in his house, 
and though these expenditures did not 
seriously impair his estate, the end of the 
very first year of his married life found 
him sadly cramped for ready money. In 
his dilemma he went to Deacon King for 
advice, and that worthy proved to be no 
mean adviser. Currier had been bred a 
sailor, his father having been a sea-captain, 
and he owned a fine ship, called the 
Bessie Rogers. The advice.of the good 
deacon was this : — 

“Sell your coach, horses and other 
luxuries, and fit out the Bessie Rogers 
with a cargo of New England rum. Take 
command of her yourself. Go to the 
African coast and trade your rum for 
negroes. Then sail to the West Indies, 
sell your negroes, and come home with a 
cargo of molasses.” 

This was a trade much engaged in in 
those days; and it will be seen that 
in this way the vessel would never sail 
empty, and the business was extremely 
profitable. 

The advice was followed. The deacon 
suggested that Sally make her home with 
him during the voyage ; but she preferred 
to accompany her husband, and in due 
time they set sail. The voyage was 
necessarily a long one. But the time 
when they were expected back at Charles- 
town came and went; month after month 
passed, and still the Bessie Rogers did 
not return. Neither had Currier written ; 
and gradually people came to the conclu- 
sion that the Bessie Rogers had been lost 
at sea. 


III. 


Five years passed, during the whole of 
which time Joshua Pelham remained in 


Honduras ; and for some reason, proba- 
bly for gain, he had identified himself 
very thoroughly with the interests of that 
country. In one of the many _insur- 
rections which from time to time have 
broken out in Honduras, he had ranged 
himself upon the side of the government, 
and was now a captain of volunteers. He 
was stationed at a point some fifty miles 
south of St. Thomas, when he received a 
letter from the commander-in-chief. It 
was, of course, in Spanish; freely trans- 
lated, it ran as follows : — 


TRUXILLO, May Io. 
CAPTAIN JOSHUA PELHAM: 

Sir,—Since arriving at this place, an affair 
has been brought to my notice which calls for 
immediate action, and in which I shall require 
your assistance. It seems that a certain Captain 
Harvey Currier, a native of your country, came 
here in his own ship some six months ago, and 
became a great friend of the wealthy Don Juan 
Alvarado, whose hacienda is on the banks of the 
river. Alvarado had a great amount of treasure 
in his house, some of which, belonged to the gov- 
ernment and had been placed in his keeping 
during the insurrection, because his place is well 
fortified; but the insurgents learning of this and 
preparing for an attack, he decided to conceal it. 
There was on the river a number of mahogany 
logs which had been floated down for export. 
One of these being rotten inside, he hollowed it 
out and placed the treasure in it; then fitting the 
outside wood and bark carefully back into place, 
he marked it and left it with the others. But 
Currier suggested that, as his vessel was well 
armed, the log had better be floated out and 
moored near by, where he guaranteed to protect it. 
This was done in good faith; and so well did he 
protect it, that on the following morning neither 
vessel nor log was to be seen. It is beyond the 
reach of the insurgents, surely. Alvarado has 
been blamed by the government for trusting so 
implicitly to Currier; but the latter was a man 
who easily inspired confidence. He was of fine 
appearance and manner; and his wife, whom he 
married in Cuba, claimed to be a distant relation 
of the Alvarados. : 

Now, if it is possible, we must recover this 
treasure, secure the traitor Currier and bring him 
back to justice. We believe that he has returned 
to his home; and as we fear your country, the 
expedition must be conducted as quietly as possi- 
ble. It can be done better by you than by one of 
our nationality; and I have arranged for you to 
go in charge, taking with you a company of 
marines. I have secured for the undertaking the 
services of Captain Manuel Silveria and his excel- 
lent vessel; and as she is now ready to sail, 
you will please report to me at Truxillo as soon 
as possible, leaving your command with first 
lieutenant. GEN. ANTONIO MOYATILLA, 

Commander-in- Chief. 


It is needless to speak of Pelham’s sur- 


























prise. Harvey Currier in Truxillo! So 
he had taken to the sea, and was com- 
manding the Bessie Rogers / But what 
could it mean about his Cuban wife? 
Was it possible that Sally was dead? Or 
had he fallen in love with some other 
woman, and found some means of getting 
rid of Sally? Curse him — he was capa- 
ble of it! Poor Sally! As he hated 
Currier most cordially, it was easy for 
Pelham to come to this conclusion. But 
looking at the matter more rationally, he 
saw the absurdity of this. It was much 
more probable that Currier had left his 
wife at home comfortably provided for, 
and that the Cuban “ wife’ was one 
whom he had, wedded without the formal- 
ity of ring and book. 

Pelham made his simple preparations 
for the journey, and, taking with him a 
single servant, started on horseback for 
Truxillo. ‘Toward evening of the second 
day he came in sight of the white walls 
of a convent. A nun was just crossing 
the road in front of it; and there was 
something about her, he did not know 
what, that made his heart beat wildly 
and sent a flood of recollections surg- 
ing through his mind. Instinctively he 
urged on his horse that he might get a 
better view of her. As he reached the 
convent, she was standing in the door- 
way of a little porch that stood just at 
one side of the arched entrance to the 
courtyard. ‘There was surely something 
familiar in her attitude and figure; and 
as she turned slightly and he caught at the 
back of her neck a glimpse of bright yel- 
low hair, her identity was clear. With a 
cry of recognition which even his aston- 
ishment could not check, he sprang from 
his horse and approached her. It was 
Sally. 

At first, though she looked at him in- 
tently, she failed to recognize him; the 
gaudy military trappings, the mustachios 
and long peaked beard, which he wore 
in the Spanish fashion, had changed him 
greatly. But at the sound of his voice 
she knew him at once, and ran to him, 
holding out both her hands. Taking 
them in his, he stood and gazed in her 
face in silence ; then he asked her to tell 
him her story. She entered the little 
porch, sat down on one of the benches 
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which ran along its sides, and sobbed 
convulsively. But gradually growing 
calmer, she raised her face and said : — 

“Well, it is no secret. Harvey left me 
at St. Thomas.” She then gave an 
account of her voyage with her husband ; 
and though she did not allude directly to 
the episode of the Cuban girl, Pelham 
could see that she knew all about it. 
Then she told him how, not knowing 
where else to seek for protection, she had 
brought aM her troubles and sorrows to 
this quiet spot and laid them at the feet 
of her Saviour,—ending her sad story 
with the words spoken when she took the 
vows of her novitiate. 

There was a pathos in the tale that would 
have touched Pelham, even if he had 
never known and loved her. As it was, 
remembering the gay, thoughtless girl he 
had left in Charlestown, and looking on 
her now, it seemed to him that no fate 
was too severe for the man who had‘ 
caused it all, — and he felt a satisfaction 
in the thought that Currier’s punishment 
was in his hands. But when he told her 
of his connection with the army, and 
showed her a letter from General Moyatilla, 
he received a reply that surprised him. 
She said : — 

“T am so glad that this has been in- 
trusted to you! For though I believe 
God will punish Harvey, yet I have for- 
given him and will avert his punishment 
ifI can. You surely will not injure him 
nor bring him back.” 

Pelham’s face clouded, and he stood 
silent for some moments before replying. 


*T must,” he said at length. “It is 
military duty.” 
“Military duty!’’ she repeated. 


“And is military duty so sacred that all 
other duties must yield to it— even the 
duty of Christian forgiveness? Oh, prom- 
ise me, my dear friend, promise me!” 
Promise her? ‘There was little, in his 
state of mind, that he was not ready 
to promise this woman. Though it was 


much against his will, he finally gave his 
word that he would not bring Currier 
back, nor permit any injury to his person. 
“ After all,” he said to himself, “ the 
treasure is the main thing. Silveria and 
I will be paid if we bring that back, 
whether we fetch Currier or not.” 
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A beam of the setting sun shone 
through the narrow latticed window and 
touched the soft gold of Sally’s hair. It 
seemed to Pelham, in spite of the change 
that trouble had wrought, that she was 
more beautiful than ever. Her face was 
more thoughtful, more sfirituel/e, and the 
clean-cut features were, if possible, finer 
and more delicate. Moved by the pas- 
sion that still dominated him, he clasped 
her in his arms, and, drawing her face to 
his own, covered it with kisses. There 
was no response on her part; but she did 
not resist; and as he pressed her head 
to his breast, she gave a little sigh, like a 
tired child. He sat in silence, stroking 
her soft hair and caressing the hands that 
now lay willingly in his. Beyond the 
whitewashed walls, he could hear the tin- 
kling of the mass-bells, and through the 
arched doorway were borne faintly the 
voices of the nuns at their evening prayer. 
Who would attempt to analyze his feel- 
ings? The woman he loved was at 
last in his arms. Hitherto he had had 
no thought of possessing her. She was 
married ; he was an honorable man — 
there was an end of it. But here it 
seemed as though fortune had thrown her 
at his very feet. He did what most men 
would do in such circumstances; he 
begged her to place herself under his 
protection and accompany him home — 
to England — anywhere — or else to wed 
him and remain in Honduras. Surely her 
marriage was dissolved by the conduct of 
her husband. 

But the Puritan training of her girlhood 
was not so easily set aside. She looked 
up with a frightened expression in her 
eyes, and laid her hand on his lips. 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried beseechingly. 
“It would be a great sin. Don’t tempt 
me.” 

The fact that it was a temptation to 
her sent a thrill of joy through him ; but, 
bred himself in the strict tenets of the 
Puritans, he did not urge her more. 

“ But,” he urged, “you must promise 
me not to take the vows of the sisterhood 
till I return. For I shall come back as 
soon as I finish this undertaking which 
I have on hand.” 

“Will you, surely?’’ she asked ea- 
gerly; and there was a light of pleas- 


ure in her eyes which he had not seen 
before. 

“Surely,” he answered, “in three 
months, at the latest, I shall be back. 
You will not take the vows? ” 

“No,” she said. ‘ My novitiate does 
not expire for a year.” 

It was growing late; and presently 
she rose and said :— 

“ You must go now, dear friend ; I can- 
not remain here any longer. Farewell.” 

“No, not farewell,” he cried passion- 
ately. “ Not farewell, — for we shall meet 
again !”’ 

“ Then, till we meet again,” she said. 

He clasped her in his arms in a last 
long embrace, strode out to his horse, 
and was gone. 

In real life people do not soliloquize 
much. If Sally’s thoughts as she entered 
the convent had been expressed in words 
they would have been like these : — 

“‘So there are still those who love me. 
Three months! It is only a little while. 
Life may be worth living yet.” 


IV. 


The good people of Charlestown had 
been much excited over the sudden ap- 
pearance and disappearance of a vessel 
bearing a striking resemblance to the 
Bessie Rogers. She had anchored one 
evening off Smugglers’ Cove, and the next 
morning was gone; and superstition be- 
ing pretty active at that time in Charles- 
town, many expressed their belief that 
she was a phantom ship, the ghost of 
Harvey Currier’s castaway vessel. 

Had they taken the trouble to visit the 
Currier house they would have found 
that some very substantial ghost had 
landed from her; but under the terrify- 
ing circumstances this was the last 
place they cared to’ visit. 

But still greater was the excitement a 
few days later, when a large black ship, 
carrying a heavy armament and having 
many men on board, anchored at the 
mouth of the harbor. That oracle, the 
oldest inhabitant, gazing at her through 
his glass, declared that she was a Span- 
iard; but this was pooh-poohed by the 
others. What possible business could a 
Spanish vessel have in the harbor of a 
little village like Charlestown? 
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About sundown they were further 
astonished. A horseman, evidently a 
stranger, was seen coming along the 
beach which bordered the harbor. He 
was heavily armed, wore a long peaked 
beard, and the richly ornamented saddle 
and bridle were of Spanish make. He 
appeared to wish to avoid notice, for he 
kept to the beach instead of the travelled 
highway, and rode rapidly. He disap- 
peared in the direction of Smugglers’ 
Cove. 

There was something in the appear- 
ance of the stranger and his style of rid- 
ing that reminded more than one of 
Joshua Pelham. It had been rumored 
that he had taken up his abode in some 
outlandish southern country. Did he 
return in the strange vessel? Could the 
strange rider be he? 

It was none other; and the vessel in 
the harbor was the Zeon, Manuel Silveria, 
master. About dusk Pelham reached 
Smugglers’ Cove, where he was met by 
Captain Silveria. 

“You are ingood time,” said the latter. 
“T have ordered the men to land on the 
beach north of the house at seven o’clock. 
Thus we shall all get there about the same 
time.” 

Pelham dismounted, and tied his horse 
to a tree. 

“We have a little time to spare,” said 
he, consulting his watch; “and there is 
a thing I want to tell you before we go 
on.” 

He then proceeded to tell Silveria of 
his visit to Sally at the convent, not 
omitting the whole story of his past 
attachment. 

“ And I have promised,” he concluded, 
“that I would not injure Currier, nor 


take him back to Honduras. After all, 
the treasure is the main thing.” 
Silveria became thoughtful. “Well,” 


he said at last, “ for my part, I’d like to 
see the villain tried and executed. But 
you are the chief in this expedition, and 
I shall defer toyou. He may be trouble- 
some, however. Let it go at this — that 
we won’t hurt him if it can be avoided.” 

“Of course,” replied Pelham ; “ that’s 
all we can do. We don’t propose to 
make a failure of the expedition on his 
account.” 
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It was now seven o'clock, and the two 
men moved quietly along the beach to- 
ward Currier’s house. They went slowly, 
for they did not wish to reach it much 
before the men and boats that were to 
carry the treasure to the ships. 

Suddenly a voice called “ Halt!” — 
and out from behind a large rock stepped 
Harvey Currier and a negro servant. 
Both men were well armed and evidently 
prepared for the attack. 

“Captain Currier,” said Pelham, 
“lower your pistol! We needn’t have 
any bloodshed; but I want you to an- 
swer a question for me. Where is your 
wife ? ” 

Currier turned pale; the question was 
indeed an unexpected one. But he was 
equal to the occasion, and replied, with 
a sneer on his lips : — 

“ An insulting question! But I don’t 
mind answering it. She died at sea.” ‘ 
“You lie!’ shouted Pelham. “I my- 
self saw her and talked with her only five 

weeks ago.”’ 

It was an unfortunate reply; it made 
Currier desperate. “You idiot!” he 
shouted, “ don’t come to me with your 
ghost stories; keep them for the old 
women in the village. This is my land, 
Pelham ; and if you want to save your 
head, get off of it.” 

“Not yet!” said Pelham. “I am 
here in the employ of the Honduras gov- 
ernment, to take back the treasure you 
stole, — and you too. I shall take the 
treasure ; but if you give us no trouble, 
T’ll let you alone.” 

The light of battle came into Currier’s 
eyes. 

“ Molest me on American soil?” he 
cried. “In the eye of the law you're a 
common robber if you try it, — and I'll 
treat you as one. Vacate my premises at 
once, or I’ll put a bullet through you!” 

Raising his pistol, he fired. The ball 
pierced Pelham’s hat, and he felt it plow 
a little furrow in his hair. A thought of 
his promise to Sally flashed through his 
mind ; but he did not for a moment hesi- 
tate as to what to do next. He_ drew his 
pistol and fired. Currier turned‘his head 
to one side, uttered a sharp cry and fell 
to the ground. Pelham and his com- 
panion approached and examined him. 
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The bullet had passed through his lungs ; 
he was unconscious and bleeding. It was 
the opinion of both men that the wound 
was fatal and that he would live but a few 
hours. 

Pelham’s conscience did not trouble 
him for the shooting. It was an act of 
self-defence. But he had done the very 
thing he had pledged himself to prevent : 
he had broken his promise to the one 
woman who in all the world was most 
dear to him. 

But the work of the evening was to be 
done, and they left the wounded man 
with his servant and hurried on to the 
house. ‘The men and boats were already 
there; and by early morning all the 
treasure was on board the ship. It was 
a wild, gusty morning; but Captain Sil- 
veria gave orders to sail. ' 

“ We have had great luck,” said he to 
Pelham ; “and now the quicker we get 
out of American waters the better. This 
wind will moderate when the tide turns.” 

But it was not such an easy matter to 
get out of American waters. As Captain 
Silveria sagely observed, some months 
later: “ The devil was in that expedition, 
and the cursed Americans knew too 
much.” At the mouth of the harbor was 
Fort Gurney, now in ruins, but at that 
time well garrisoned. The Spanish ship 
had been allowed to enterthe harbor, but 
when she attempted to sail out she was 
hailed. As she paid no attention to the 
signal, a few cannon-balls were sent into 
her wooden hull, just at the water line. 


She was obliged to drop anchor, and in a - 


few hours sunk in shoal water. 

Then the supposed corpse at Smugglers’ 
Cove gave all parties concerned a convin- 
cing proof that a bullet through the lungs 
does not always kill. He sent for the 


authorities to come and hear his state- - 


ment; and as this left no doubt in their 
minds that the treasure was all lawfully his 
and that Captain Silveria was a pirate, 
the Spaniards were dispossessed of it and 
it was duly returned to him. The state- 
ments of Pelham and Silveria to the 
contrary were not received. It was easy 
to believe that any or all Spaniards were 
pirates ; and a New Englander who con- 
sorted with them was not much better. 
Nor was this all. Joshua Pelham, gentle- 


man, and Manuel Silveria, sea-captain, 
were arrested “ for ye robbynge of Harvey 
Currier, merchant, and for ye willfulle 
attempte to tayke his life,’ and were 
incarcerated in the county jail. As to 
Harvey Currier, I may say here that in time 
that enterprising gentleman fully recov- 
ered from his wound, lived for many 
years in the enjoyment of his ill-gotten 
wealth, and with a part of it built a fine 
mansion, which is still standing in Charles- 
town. 


V. 


Return we now to the convent, in far- 
off Honduras. There are lights in the 
upper windows, and it is evident that 
something beyond the ordinary routine 
of convent life is occupying the attention 
of the inmates. Can it be that the occu- 
pant of that bed, at the foot of which 
tapers are burning, and which is sur- 
rounded by praying nuns, is Sally Cur- 
rier? It is many weeks past the time at 
which Pelham was expected to return ; 
but she was a strong, healthy young 
woman when he left her. Is it possible 
that homesickness or sorrow can kill 
one? Does hope deferred really make 
the heart sick unto death? Does any 
one in real life ever die of a broken 
heart? Of course not. It must have 
been some other malady. 

The fact remains, that Sally Currier is 
dying, and the last sad rites are being 
performed by the nuns. I can fancy 
that at that hour the half-conscious 
sufferer realized but little of the scene 
around her; that instead she saw the 
grass-grown streets and quaint, sober- 
looking houses of a little New England 
town; that she could see the bright 
moonlight streaming over its harbor, and 
on the glittering shore she was walking 
hand in hand with those she loved. But 
the end is drawing near. The lady supe- 
rior raises the cross, and the lips of the 
sick girl faintly repeat the words : — 

“The pleasures of life, the riches of 
empire and all the splendors of the prince 
of this world fade and grow dim before 
the glory of Him to whom my heart 
inclineth : who washeth away my sin, who 
comforteth me in my sorrow, and who 
wipeth away all tears from my eyes.” ° 
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Amen. It may be, after all, that it is 
of little consequence who possessed the 
treasure. But the wrecking of a young 
life, — ah! that is another thing. 


VI. 


We come to the last chapter of the 
story. The Spanish ship was repaired ; 
and for many weeks she lay awaiting the 
fate of her commander. Had Pelham 
been alone, he would doubtless have been 
brought to trial. But the Spaniard was 
of a different mind. He had been in 
prison before, he said; and after being 
put in prison, the next thing to do was 
to get out. This reasoning his compan- 
ion agreed was sound,— but how to do 
it? The little building was strong and 
well guarded. Nevertheless, on one very 
dark night they did get out, reached the 
ship and set sail; and though the vessel 
was scantily provisioned, she reached 
Honduras in safety. The jailer, in his 
written explanation of the affair, stated 
that his prisoners overpowered him; that 
they were “as stronge and ferocious as 
demonnes;’’ and as proof of this he 
exhibited a tiny scratch on his arm. 
Some time afterward, however, it was 
noticed that he was remarkably flush of 
money. But with the conflicting state- 
ments of the prisoners and Harvey Currier 
the authorities had been much perplexed, 
and on the whole they were not sorry to 
thus end the affair. 


Pelham never returned, but ended his 
days in Honduras. Shortly before his 
death, he wrote a letter to a New Eng- 
land relative, from which I give the fol- 
lowing extract—and this ends our 
story : — 

“ It is nowe manye yeares since I came to this, 
ye countrye of my adoption. It is sayed yt time 
tempereth ye passions, and yet it hath been harde 
for mee to conquer my regret yt when I essayed to 
slaye ye perfidious Harvey Currier, I did not suc- 
ceede. Peradventure it was for ye beste, and his 
punishmente in livynge maye have been greater 
than had he died by my hande. For his con- 
science muste have pricked him sore. Concern- 
ing this lande, it is very goode, with greater 
riches, both of soil and otherwise, than ye lande 
of my nativytie: and with my wife, who is a good- 
lie dame of ye Spanish stocke, and my children, 
I have been constrained to be welle contente. 
But nowe, lyke them of olde, I desire a better 
countrye: and in that Lande to ye wch I soon 
shall goe [for knowe yt I am very olde] I truste 
there will be no palm-trees, in despyte of what is 
sayed in ye Holy Writte to ye contrayrie: neither 
bananas, mangoes nor yams: but ye shorte, 
sweete grasse, ye goodlie shade trees and agree- 
able fruites of ye temperate zone. And I faine 
would heare ye birdes singe againe, for in hot 
countries theye are not wont to singe as in ye 
northe. But ye joy to ye wchI looke forwarde 
with most contente is yt ye manye things wherein 
here we are not understoode will bee cleared awaye. 
It hath always been moste grievous for mee to 
knowe yt formerly one whom I greatly loved, died 
in a strange lande, believynge mee to have 
broken my promise to returne to her: even as 
he who had sworne to protecte and cherish her 
did shamefullye breake his vows. Peradventure 
it was so ordered of ye Lorde whose wayes are 
past our fathomynge. If so, it is welle: as I 
promised, we shalle meete againe.” 
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And whispering mark the passing of the year, 


Ts long brown rushes shiver with the cold 


Her shrunk shape wrapped in Autumn’s tattered gear, 

With weary steps across the stiffening mould. 
Where blackbirds sang, crack-throated ravens scold 

At gray November’s harsh and niggard cheer. 

The lush green moss rusts red and rough rains smear 
With dingy stains the maple’s falling gold. 

Last of the hosts made quick by Summer’s breath, 

Erect amid the grass that withereth, 
In flaunting crimson flames one shattered square 
Gayly defiant of the bitter air, 

Like those brave souls that stricken unto death, 
Dying charge home and triumph in despair. 
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THE Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship was fortunate, when it was organized 
seven years ago, in securing for its secretary a man 
whose conceptions of citizenship were the highest 
and whose high conceptions were backed up by 
great devotion and willingness to work. Dr. 
Charles F. Crehore, as many of us now look back 
to him, seems almost the ideal private citizen. A 
man of fine culture and fine feeling, warm-hearted, 
generous, enthusiastic, willing and quick to bear 
always the heavy end of every burden, he was 
singularly free from personal ambition, entirely 
careless as to any honor or recognition, concerned 
only to do the thing needing to be done and to 
do it well. In his “ Under the Old Elm” poem, 
read at Cambridge on the hundreth anniversary of 
Washington’s taking command of the army, 
Lowell wrote : — 


“The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 

Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of the 
fen, 

The more we feel the high stern-featured 
beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days.” 


Dr. Crehore was a man of plain devotedness to 
duty, not paid with praise, but finding recom- 
pense and satisfaction in square work, In his faith- 
ful attention to detail, in his kind readiness to 
assume responsibility for drudgery, in his untiring 
thoroughness in his office, even when infirmity 
had begun to creep upon him, he constantly put 
to blush many of us younger men associated 
with him, who now remember him so tenderly. 
Entirely modest, he was entirely public-spirited, 
the thought of the community and the common- 
wealth ever uppermost with him. And he had 
not merely public spirit, not merely a heart warm 
for the state; he had a hand for service. He 
was a good citizen who was willing to take pains. 
The danger of America to-day, especially the dan- 
ger of our American cities, is in the apathy and 
neglect of the “ good citizen.” The “ good citizen ” 
is not willing to take pains; he is willing to let 
things drift, — and in a democracy things which are 
allowed to drift will inevitably drift into the hands 
of those, for such there always are, who are will- 
ing to take pains. ‘“ Anindolent majority,” said 
Mill most truly, “like an indolent individual, be- 
longs to the person who takes most pains with it.” 
Are good citizens willing to take pains? — that 
is where it all comes to in the end in our democ- 
racy. We are safe if there are enough active 
good men in the community to overcome the 
machinations and influence of selfish men; we 
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are doomed if there are not enough such active 
good men —citizens who are willing to take 
pains. It is Dr. Crehore’s highest praise, that he 
was a citizen willing — willing all the time —to 
take pains. In his death, the Good Citizenship 
Society, and not alone that, but the general cause 
of good citizenship in Boston and Massachusetts, 
sustained a severe loss. Ten such men as he will 
save any city. 

Just before Dr. Crehore died, he wrote for the 
use of another officer of the society, the following 
summary statement of the work of the Good Citi- 
zenship Society from the time of its organization 
up to the close of the last year. For all that time 
he was the secretary of the society. The state- 
ment is largely, therefore, a monument to his 
patient and persistent endeavors. It is also the 
best possible brief answer to the inquiry which 
often comes to us as to what the work of the 
society has been. We are glad to be able to give 
the answer — using the little manuscript, hastily 
prepared, not meant for publication—in the 
words of him whom all in the society so greatly 
honored. 


* 


“In December, 1887, a circular letter signed by 
a dozen Boston gentlemen was distributed to 
those who presumably might be interested in its 
subject. It began as follows: ‘Three existing 
conditions threaten the stability of our republican 
institutions. The first of these is the prevalent 
indifference among instructed American citizens 
to the observance of their duties as such, and 
their apparent forgetfulness of the principles 
upon which those duties are based. The second 
is the greater or less ignorance of those princi- 
ples and duties which prevails among a very 
large class of citizens, especially those of foreign 
birth. The third is the avowed, deliberate pur- 
pose of a large number of citizens, and of resi- 
dents who are not citizens, to change our present 
time-honored form of citizenship for other and 
experimental forms. . . . All who desire the per- 
petuity of our institutions must admit that it is 
necessary to arouse the first named from their in- 
difference, to instruct the second, and to combat 
the intentions of the third.’ 

“The circular proposed the formation of a so- 
ciety to carry out these purposes; and in response 
to its suggestions the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Good Citizenship was organized, De- 
cember 20, 1887. It is not proposed to give here 
a history in detail of the work of the society. 
The following brief résumé will enable the 
reader to form some estimate of what it has done. 

“ At the regular quarterly meetings, which have 
been open to the public, the following addresses 
have been given: — 

“Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., ‘Our Wealth in Com- 
mon;’ William E. Sheldon, ‘Instruction in Citi- 
zenship in the Public School;’ Rev. C. F. Dole, 
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*The Trustworthy Citizen;’ Dr. William T. 
Harris, ‘The Study of History Productive of 
Good Citizenship; ’ Gamaliel Bradford, ‘The 
Government of Cities in Massachusetts; ’ George 
Makepeace Towle, ‘The French Republic; ’ 
Arthur May Mowry, ‘ Influence exerted by John 
Calvin upon the New England Town;’ Arthur 
Lord, ‘Civil Service in Massachusetts;’ Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, ‘The Duty of the Present to 
the Future; ’ Curtis Guild, Jr., ‘ Immigration; ’ 
Horace G. Wadlin, ‘ Immigration in Massachu- 
setts; ’ Sylvester Baxter, Robert A. Woods and 
Charles W. Birtwell, ‘The London County 
Council;’ Samuel B. Capen, ‘The New Munici- 
pal League.’ In addition to the formal addresses, 
many discussions and informal talks have been 
held; and five courses of lectures, free to the pub- 
lic, have been given in the Old South Meeting- 
house, as follows: — 

“1889. Municipal Government and Reform. 
Rev. C. F. Dole, ‘The Trustworthy Citizen; ’ 
Prof. Albert B. Hart, ‘The Rise of American 
Cities;’ Rev. John Cuckson,. ‘ Birmingham — 
A Study of Municipal Government in England; ’ 
Sylvester Baxter, ‘ Berlin — A Study of Munici- 
pal Government in Germany;’ Richard H. 
Dana, ‘The New Ballot System;’ William A. 
Mowry, ‘The True School Board;’ Henry H. 
Sprague, ‘The Government of Boston;’ Mellen 
Chamberlain, ‘ Josiah Quincy, the Great Mayor; ’ 
Rev. E. E. Hale, ‘ The Possible Boston.’ 

“1890. Municipal Government and Reform. 
ZT, President E. Benjamin Andrews, ‘ Economic 
Friction and the Problems of Cities;’ Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson, ‘Modern Systems of City 
Government; ’ James M. Olmstead, ‘The Re- 
form of the Caucus;’ Robert Treat Paine, ‘The 
Tenement House Question;’ Charles W. Ernst, 
‘The Boston City Government;’ Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, ‘ The Citizen’s Duty to the City.’ 

“1891. Political Ethics. Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, ‘The Aristocracy of the Dollar;’ William 
Everett, ‘The Ethics of Political Service; ’ 
President E. B. Andrews, ‘The Ethics of Citizen- 
ship;’ Gamaliel Bradford, ‘ Political Problems 
for the Rising Generation;’ Josiah Quincy, 
* Practical Politics.’ 

“1892. Qualifications for Citizenship. Edwin 
D. Mead, ‘ Representative Government; ’ Her- 
bert Welsh, ‘ How to make Citizens of the In- 
dians;’ Rev. John W. Chadwick, ‘ Education as 
related to Citizenship;’ Theodore Roosevelt, 
‘ Qualification for Office;’ Henry Cabot Lodge, 
‘The Problem of Immigration;’ George W. 
Cable, ‘The Problem of Negro Suffrage.’ 

“1893. The Newspaper in American Life. 
Frederic T. Greenhalge, ‘The Modern News- 
paper;’ Edward Stanwood, ‘The Newspaper 
and: Our Young People;’ Prof. Charles 
H. Levermore, ‘An Endowed Newspaper; ’ 
Charles Dudley Warner, ‘The Newspaper of 
the Present and of the Future;’ A. K. McClure, 
‘The Editor and the Public;’ Rev. E. E. Hale, 
‘The Newspaper of the Past and the Present.’ 

“These lectures have been well attended and 
cannot have failed to exert a widespread influ- 
ence for good. In the matter of publication, the 
society has put out in pamphlet form a critical 
estimate of a number of books relating to Civil 
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Government, which met with general approbation 
and for which a demand still exists, although the 
edition is exhausted. A series of articles by 
gentlemen in charge of that department, upon 
instruction in citizenship in New England col- 
leges, has been published in Zducation, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s lecture upon Josiah Quincy has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form, with an en- 
graved portrait of Mr. Quincy,—this being a 
gift to the society by one of the family. Reports 
of the last two courses of lectures have appeared 
in the Commonwealth. Leaflets, résumés of 
lectures, and special articles have been published 
independently or in various journals. A volumi- 
nous correspondence with interested persons in 
various parts of the country is evidence that the 
influence of the society is widely extended and 
that a broad field for future usefulness lies open 
before it. The total amount of funds at the dis- 
posal of the society during the five or six years of 
its existence has amounted to less than $1,400. 
When it is considered that with this lectures, 
rooms for meetings, printing, postage and other 
current expenses have had to be provided, it 
would seem that the society has accomplished a 
good deal with slender means. To do an efficient 
work, however, two things are imperatively de- 
manded, — first, a largely increased membership, - 
so that the revenue from the annual dues (one dol- 
lar from each member) may be largely increased; 
and, secondly, contributions of money from those 
interested in the society’s work. Its officers have 
given much time and labor to promoting good 
citizenship in the manner shown in the foregoing 
statement, besides contributing directly to its 
means. They now feel that they have done a 
work which entitles them to ask the public to 
come to their aid in either of the two ways 
suggested.” 
#* 

THIs statement by Dr. Crehore, as we have 
said, covers the work of the Good Citizenship 
Society from its organization to the end of last 
year. Since that time a single course of lectures 
has been delivered at the Old South under the 
society’s auspices — the course on “ A More Beau- 
tiful Public Life,” which was made the theme of 
extended comment in the Editor’s Table of the 
May number of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
We repeat here the list of those lectures, to 
make this record of the work of the Good Citi- 
zenship Society complete : — 

“The Lesson of the White City,’ by Prof. Ed- 
ward S. Morse; “ Boards of Beauty,” by C. How- 
ard Walker; “ Municipal Art,” by Edmund Hud- 
son; “Art in the Public Schools,’ by Percival 
Chubb; “Art Museums and the People,” by 
Prof. Ernest F. Fenollosa; “ Boston— the City 
of God,” by Rev. Charles G. Ames. 

It has been our aim to keep the work of the 
Good Citizenship Society before our readers, in 
these columns, year by year, as it has been our 
aim to keep them similarly informed always of 
the progress of the Old South work, to which our 
July Editor’s Table was largely devoted. We re- 
marked then that we wished that the Old South 
lectures for the present season, on “ The Founders 
of New England,” might be repeated in every 
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leading New England city. We remark here 
that we wish that there might be in every city a 
Good Citizenship Society. We shall be glad if 
the publication of this brief record of the work in 
Boston in these eight years suggests good pro- 
grammes for any such societies which now exist, 
or any which in these days may be born. 


* 
* * 


A MoRE beautiful book than “ An Island Gar- 
den,” by Celia Thaxter, which came to us in the 
springtime from the press of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., was never, we think, laid upon our 
table. The unique cover by Mrs. Whitman, at 
once so graceful and so bold, the illustrations by 
Childe Hassam, harmonizing so rarely in their 
conception with the text, and reproduced, in all 
their gorgeousness of color, with a fidelity which 
is remarkable, the delicate illuminations and the 
exquisite presswork, all contribute to make the 
most fitting garment which could be conceived 
for a work as unique and beautiful in itself as the 
glowing and elegant pages are to the eye. The 
soul and body of the book are of one piece. 
The book seems, in its wealth of harmonious 
color, its brilliancy and beauty, itself-a garden — 
or a wreath; and as at last we lay it down, it 
seems a wreath laid down upon two graves. “To 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, ‘ whose largeness of heart 
is even as the sand on the seashore,’ this volume 
is affectionately inscribed.” Mrs. Hemenway was 
the dear friend of Mrs. Thaxter. Each summer 
found her, often for weeks, at Appledore. Noth- 
ing was dearer to her there than the little “island 
garden ” by the cottage among the rocks; and it 
was her generosity and love which made possible 
the publication, in this sumptuous form, of this 
memorable story and picture of it. She did not 
live to see the book, to whose appearance she 
looked forward with such eager interest; she 
died .as it was on the press. And hardly had the 
beautiful book been laid upon the table, when 
the gifted author followed her, dying amid her 
flowers among the rocks and by the murmuring 
sea, which she had loved so well as girl and 
woman. Tender and mournful indeed sound 
now these words of the preface, given a new 
meaning so deep by the death of the friend and 
the death of the writer: “The dear flowers! 
Summer after summer they return to me, always 
young and fresh and beautiful; but so many of 
the friends who have watched them and loved 
them with me are gone, and they return no 
more. I think of the lament of Moschus for 
Bion: —‘Ah me, when the mallows wither in 
the garden, and the green parsley, and the curled 
tendrils of the anise, on a later day they spring, in 
another year; but we men, we, the great and 
mighty or wise, when once we have died, in hol- 
low earth we sleep, gone down into silence.’ 
Into silence! How deep, how unbroken is that 
silence! But because of tender memories of lov- 
mg eyes that see them no more, my flowers are 
yet more beloved and tenderly cherished.” 

Mrs. Thaxter’s island garden was a long evolu- 
tion, associated in some sort with her whole life. 
“ At the Isles of Shoals, among the ledges of the 
largest island, Appledore,”’ — so her book begins, 
— “hes the small garden which in the following 


pages I have endeavored to describe. Ever since 
I could remember anything, flowers have been 
like dear friends to me, comforters, inspirers, 
powers to uplift and to cheer. A lonely child, 
living on the lighthouse island ten miles away 
from the mainland, every blade of grass that 
sprang out of the ground, every humblest weed, 
was precious in my sight, and I began a little 
garden when not more than five years old. From 
this, year after year, the larger one, which has 
given so much pleasure to so many people, has 
grown.” 

Among all the words which have ever been 
written about flowers—we think of pages in 
White’s “Natural History of Selborne,” of 
Lowell’s “ My Garden Acquaintance” and his 
flower poems, of the poems by Emerson and 
Wordsworth and Burns, of the things said by 
Thoreau and John Burroughs, and so many — we 
know of none so full of tender personal affection 
as the words of Mrs. Thaxter’s “Island Garden.” 
We have elsewhere admiration, we have sympa- 
thy, we have friendship, and we have affection, 
too, but nowhere else such close personal affec- 
tion as here — the affection of one coming to her 
flowers as to her sisters or her children, put- 
ting her heart close to their hearts and feeling 
that they understand and love each other. “ Like 
the musician, the painter, the poet, and the rest,” 
she says, “the true lover of flowers is born, not 
made.” Mrs. Thaxter was a born lover of flowers. 
She quotes with satisfaction Lord Bacon’s words, 
“God Almightie first planted a garden;” and in 
every page of her book we feel that her garden 
more than any other place is her home. “ When 
in these fresh mornings,’’ she says in one place, 
“TI go into my garden before any one is awake, I 
go for the time being into perfect happiness. In 
this hour divinely fresh and still, the fair face of 
every flower salutes me with a silent joy that fills 
me with infinite content; each gives me its color, 
its grace, its perfume, and enriches me with the 
consummation of its beauty. All the cares, per- 
plexities and griefs of existence, all the burdens 
of life slip from my shoulders, and leave me with 
the heart of a little child that asks nothing be- 
yond its moment of innocent bliss. These myriad 
beaming faces turned to mine seem to look at me 
with blessing eyes. I feel the personality of each 
flower, and I find myself greeting them as if they 
were human. ‘Good morning, beloved friends! 
Are all things well with you? And are you tran- 
quil and bright? and are you happy and beauti- 
ful?’ They stand in their peace and purity and 
lift themselves to my adoring gaze as if they 
knew my worship,— so calm, so sweet, so deli- 
cately radiant, I lose myself in the tranquillity of 
their happiness. They seem like sentient beings, 
as if they knew me and loved me, not indeed as 
I love them, but with almost a reliance on my 
sympathy and care, and a pleasure in my delight 
in them. I please myself with the thought that if 
anything goes wrong with them, if a vine or ten- 
der stalk droops for lack of support, or if some 
insect is working them woe, or threat of harm 
comes to them from any quarter, they say te each 
other, ‘ Patience! She will be coming soon, she 
will see our trouble, she will succor us, and all 
will again be well.’ ” 





























It is surely a spirit of rare appreciation and 
love which finds expression here; and this is the 
spirit of the book. Yet it would be a great mis- 
take to think the book a sustained sentimental 
rhapsody. It is the farthest in the world from 
that. It is a most practical book, and a scientific 
book. We can think of nothing published in 
these days likely to prove of greater service to 
the amateur gardener. Everywhere we touch the 
trained botanist. Every flower is understood, in 
all its varieties and all its habits, as exactly as it 
is understood at Kew; and the gardener learns 
how to manage each flower best, and how to 
guard it best against its special enemies. The 
book, too, is a school for the development of 
taste. It deals not only with the flower in the 
garden; it deals with the flower plucked for the 
parlor; it tells us charmingly, and makes us see, 
why such a flower is fairer placed alone in its own 
little vase in the corner, and why such others 
should be massed together thus or thus. There 
are not in the book any more interesting pages 
than those which take us out of the garden into 
the house, and show us how the flowers glorify 
and humanize it also. ‘ Within doors as well as 
without they ‘ delight the spirit of man.’ Opening 
out on the long piazza over the flower beds, and 
extending almost its whole length, runs the large, 
light, airy room, where a group of happy people 
gather to pass the swiftly flying summer here at 
the Isles of Shoals. This room is made first for 
music; on the polished floor is no carpet to 
muffle sound, only a few rugs here and there, like 
patches of warm green moss on the pine-needle 
color given by the polish to the natural hue of the 
wood. There are no heavy draperies to muffle 
the windows, nothing to absorb the sound. The 
piano stands midway at one side; there are 
couches, sofas with pillows of many shades of 
dull, rich color, but mostly of warm shades of 
green. There are low bookcases round the walls, 
the books screened by short curtains of pleasant 


olive green; the high walls to the ceiling are- 


covered with pictures, and flowers are every- 
where.” And then follow a dozen pages about 
the nasturtiums and marigolds and dahlias and 
chrysanthemums and sweet peas and poppies — 
above all, the poppies, of which the loving gar- 
dener seems to have been fonder, if possible, than 
of any other flower. “All summer long within 
this pleasant room the flowers hold carnival in 
every possible combination of beauty. All sum- 
mer long it is kept radiant with their loveliness, — 
a wonder of bloom, color and fragrance. Year 
after year a long procession of charming people 
come and go within its doors, and the flowers 
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that glow for their delight seem to listen with 
them to the music that stirs each blossom upon its 
stem. Often have I watched the great red pop- 
pies drop their fiery petals wavering solemnly to 
the floor, stricken with arrows of melodious sound 
from the matchless violin answering to the touch 
of a master, or to the storm of rich vibrations 
from the piano. What heavenly music has re- 
sounded from those walls, what mornings and 
evenings of pleasantness have flown by in that 
room! How many people who have been happy 
there have gone out of it and of the world for- 
ever! Yet still the summers come, the flowers 
bloom, are gathered and adored, not without 
wistful thought of the eyes that will see them no 
more.” 

Such passages as these—and there are many 
such—give the book a high autobiographical 
value. It will be read scarcely more by the lover 
of flowers than by those who would know more 
intimately the life of the beautiful poet who has 
gone from the world’s garden where she toiled so 
faithfully. Pleasant are the pictures of her win- 
ter life in old Portsmouth, when she tended the 
seeds and shoots by the sunny windows through 
cold weather; and pleasant the picture of the 
spring, when the time came for Appledore again. 
“ A small steam tug, the Pixafore, carries me and | 
my household belongings over to the islands; and 
a pretty sight is the little vessel, when she starts 
out from the old brown wharves and steams away 
down the beautiful Piscataqua river, with her 
hurricane deck awave with green leaves and 
flowers, for all the world like a May Day pro- 
cession.” 

The memory of Celia Thaxter will be forever 
one of the most precious possessions of the Isles 
of Shoals. She has stamped herself upon the 
rocky little islands as Whittier stamped himself 
upon the Merrimac. It is through her eyes that 
they will be seen in the days to come. Her little 
book of years ago, “ Among the Isles of Shoals,” 
did a great service in gathering in most charm- 
ing form the history and traditions of the islands, 
in painting their natural and social life in all their 
varied aspects, in taking us among those same 
flowers in the island garden to which this last 
beautiful work is devoted... We wish that 
“Among the Isles of Shoals” might be brought 
out, if not in a form so sumptuous as that of “An 
Island Garden,” still in a rich and generous form, 
with the strong and striking illustrations which 
the text everywhere suggests; and we wish that 
there might be gathered into the same volume 
the poems by the gifted author which touch, as 
so many do, this rocky home of hers in the sea. 
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OMNIBUS. 


To THE OCTOBER WIND. 


OLD playmate showering the way 

With thick leaf-storms in red and gold, 
I’m only six years old to-day, 

You’ve made me feel but six years old. 
In yellow gown and scarlet hood 

I whirled a leaf among the rest, 
Or lay within the thinning wood, 

And played that you were Red of breast. 


Old comrade, lift me up again, — 

Your arms are strong, your feet are swift, — 
And bear me lightly down the lane 

Through all the leaves that drift and drift, 
And out into the twilight wood, 

And lay me softly down to rest, 
And cover me just as you would 

If you were really Red of breast. _ 

Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


* 
** 
JEANIE’S REPENTANCE. 


AH, how I teased ye, Peter; 
I'll greet for unco shame; 
I flouted at a Scotchman 
Wi’ such a foreign name. 
“It’s like my luve,” quoth Peter, 
“That’s founded on a rock, 
And will always be as faithfu’ 
And steady as a clock.” 
I said I weel believed it, 
’Twas like our clock below, 
A wee bit fast it travels, 
Or else a wee bit slow. 


I ken I teased the laddie; — 
’Tis just a week gane by 
He threw his arm aroun’ me. 
“It’s only you /” said I; 

“IT hoped it wad be Sandie, 
Or Jock, or baith the twa.” 
What did the fulish duncie? 
He tuk his arm awa! 
Och, such a stupid fellow; 
The like I never heard; 
I thocht ilk lad kenned better ’n 
Tak a lassie at her word! 


He spiert wad I come gather 
The gowans i’ the brae— 
How white the hawthorn shimmened, 
The lintwhites sang sae gay. ~ 
“T canna miss the holy kirk,” 
I said, and linked awa; 
I thocht of course he’d follow; 
He stant there white as snaw; 
I wiss I’d back again and feigned 
I’d let my kerchief fa’. 


O’ a’ man’s sins sae countless, 

The warst’s nae tongue to hae — 
His gray een how they talkit 

The whiles I tauld him sae. 
’Twas saucy Robin answered, 

And wadna let me pass: 
“ Man’s lips hae ither uses 

In wooing o’ a lass!” 


Twas Peter brang a ribbon 
To tie my curlie hair. 
“Och, why,” quoth I, “the crimson? 
T’ll nae wear crimson mair.” 
** Ye tauld me crimson yester,”’ 
Said he, bewildered quite. 
“ Ah weel,” said I, “that hae I, 
But that was yesternight.” 
“?Twad tak’ a blessed angel 
To please thee! ” mither spak ; 
“Then ne’er,” quoth I, “ poor Peter 
For me his heart need brak.” 


What deil possessed this lassie 
Last gloamin’ at the stile; 

I thocht ye kenned it, Peter, 
I lo’ed ye all the while. 

Ye maun hae kenned it, Peter, 
Despite my words yestreen, 

The luve o’ a’ the warld’s no worth 
Ae blink frae out your een. 


I’ve feigned I hae na seen ye 
Sae aft amang the thrang — 
Wae’s me! I’ve seen nane ither 
Save ye the whole day lang. 

O can ye e’er forgie me? 
O wad ye come again 
I'd tell ye how I lo’e ye, 
And be for aye yer ain. 
Wha’s this ayont the burnie ? — 
It’s Peter! sure, ’tis he! 
His een wi luve are shining; 
He’s coming straight to me! 


I trow I’ll no be forward; 
A lassie maun na move; 

He’s nane the warse for biding; 
Men dinna die o’ luve. 

Twill na do for the laddies 
To ken the fules we be; 

I'll hide I hae been greeting, 
I'll mak him bide a wee. 


’Tis na guid for the laddies 
To hae their ain, ain way. 
“ Why, Peter, back frae Glasgow? 
Ye said ye’d gane for aye! 
And hae ye no met Sandie? — 
He leukt sae braw and fine; 
He’s been here a’ the morning 
And aff a minute syne.” 


Charlotte W. Thurston. 
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